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AN OREGONIAN OF PROMINENCE. 


In other departments of this issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN will be found matter relative to the devel- 
opment of the commercial interests of Oregon. On this 
page, supplementing those departments, effort will be 
made to treat of the state’s metropolis, generally, of the 
concrete expression of the commercial life of Portland 
known as the Portland Commercial Club, specifically, 
and of an interesting personality which exemplifies in 
virile manner all that that great body 
represents to its state and section. 

Oregon has an area of 94,560 miles 
and 1,470 square miles of water sur- 
face, embraced within which and a 
high percentage of the whole are 
some of the richest natural resources 
of the world, as, for instance, its 
timber wealth, of which it has the 
greatest of any state in the Union. 
Of this territory Portland, the 
metropolis of the northwest (pros- 
pectively, some enthusiasts claim, of 
the whole Pacific coast since the dis- 
asters at San Francisco in April 
last), is the logical center of com- 
mercial, social and political life. 
Some idea of the activity of its life 
may be gained from a citation of a 
few statistical data: In 1905 build- 
ing in Portland was prosecuted in an 
unprecedented way; in May of the 
present year all former records were 
lost to view in the light of the fact 
that compared with twenty-nine of 
the country’s large cities Portland’s 
gain in percentage of cost of build- 
ing was by far the largest, the figures 
of increase being 309 percent. The 
lumber mills of Oregon in 1905 cut 
541,320,000 feet, the greatest amount 
for any one state. Portland leads, 
it is claimed, all American cities of 
less than 200,000 population in the 
amount of wholesale business trans- 
acted within its limits. It claims the 
lowest death rate of any city in the 
United States. An instance illustra- 
tive of the enterprising character of 
the population of Portland is the fact 
that its Commercial Club was de- 
stroyed by fire April 6, in the after- 
noon, and on the next day luncheon 

as served in its new quarters, when 
$350,000 was raised for rebuilding 
the club. The city has a wealth of 
superior schools, churches, libraries, 
hospitals and other public buildings. 
It is famous the world over as the 
‘‘Rose City,’’? from the profusion 
and beauty of the perennial growth 
in Portland of that favorite horticultural product. 

The foregoing random data, which might be continued 
almost to the extent of the limits of this article, are 
cited to convey an idea of the character of those who 
compose the community in their relation to commerce, 
manufacture and art. While dominated from their 
earliest history by men of enterprise, only within com- 
paratively recent time have the state and city risen 
to that plane of activity which is characteristic of 
Oregon and Portland today. Previous to the early ’80s 
& more conservative spirit prevailed but, about synchro- 
nous with the advent of the first direct trancontinental 
Toad to serve the state—the Northern Pacific railway— 
came an awakening and an enthusiasm which have pre- 
vailed and increased in almost geometrical ratio to this 
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day and indubitably promise continuation of this spirit 
and its exemplification for the future. 

The chief guardian of the material progress of this 
wideawake community is the Portland Commercial Club. 
Its functions are represented by its title and it is a 
jealous, ever wakeful, ever strenuous champion of the 
city’s interests, its care ever exercised in most intelli- 
gent, up-to-date ways. Oregon’s communities, large 
and small, almost without exception, have bodies corre- 
sponding to that named of Portland, conserving and 





Commercial Life of Oregon and the Pacific Northwest. 


promoting local and sectional welfare, but, consciously 
or unconsciously, the progressive body of Portland lays 
tribute on its minor namesakes and guards the interests 
of the whole state in an effective measure. With the 
interests of Portland, specifically, however, the Portland 
Commercial Club is most intimately and anxiously con- 
cerned and incessantly it exhibits that concern in most 
effective ways. 

This commercial organization is constituted of men 
whose local loyalty and commercial acumen are not 
excelled by an equal number in any community in the 
country. A man notable among such a class inevitably 
possesses qualities of local patriotism and commercial 
ability far above the ordinary, especially if such an in- 
dividual be the executive officer of a body of such grave 
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importance. To hands no less capable could be entrusted 
the mighty responsibilities of a community in proportion 
to its size perhaps the most progressive in the country. 
The Portland Commercial Club has found such an indi- 
vidual, eminently satisfactory in every essential, in Fred- 
erick William Leadbetter, its president. 

It may be entirely safe to say that the Portland Com- 
mercial Club safeguards in its community the interests 
which it represents as does no other correspond- 
ing body care for the welfare of a west coast 
city. As previously stated, Portland 
awoke from a partial somnolence 
about the year 1883; not that its 
energies were entirely dormant prior 
to that time but it had not been 
brought to a realization of the re- 
sources and possibilities abont it and 
the immense, rich country tributary to 
it. To centralize the conduct of such 
a rich heritage a representative body 
of its citizenry was essential. The 
result was the organization of the 
Portland Commercial Club. Its lead- 
ing spirit is its strenuous president. 

In this generation the leading 
names among Oregon’s distinguished 
citizens are largely those born with- 
out the confines of the state but who 
by adoption and intimate, intense 
identity with her institutions are Ore- 
gonians in all but the accident of 
birth. Such a one is Frederick W. 
Leadbetter. He was born in Clinton, 
Iowa, September 15, 1869, descendant 
of a long line of New England lum- 
bermen. His grandfather, Horace 
Leadbetter, and the latter’s brother, 
Lorenzo Leadbetter, were among the 
leading lumbermen on the famed 
Penobscot river, and later Lorenzo 
Leadbetter became one of the pioneers 
in the Michigan white pine section. Mr. 
Leadbetter’s parents were Charles H. 
Leadbetter and Annie (Comings) 
Leadbetter. Shortly after Mr. Lead- 
better’s birth his father and mother 
moved from Clinton, Iowa, to New 
York, where the son acquired the first 
rudiments of education. While he 
was still a youth the family migrated 
to San Jose, Cal., where Mr. Lead- 
better continued his studies at the 
state normal school. The advantages 
which he took of his early scholastic 
labors and of that later training 
which he acquired in the sterner 
school of life are evidenced in a mo- 
ment’s acquaintance with this pol- 
ished man of affairs. 

In his early manhood Mr. Lead- 
better became engaged in the manu- 
facture of paper and during this experience he 
first became interested in the lumber business. 
This was at Camas, Clarke county, Wash., as the pro- 
prietor of a small saw mill, a modest beginning in a 
modest establishment but one fraught with importance 
for Mr. Leadbetter; it introduced him to a calling 
which is one of the strongest factors in his present 
enviable status among his fellows. With the imme- 
diate, practical side of lumber manufacture Mr. Lead- 
better had at that time no real knowledge; he was, 
however, possessed of a good business training, tact 
and energy and a healthfully exercised common sense, 
and with the aid of these and the help of assistants 
experienced in lumber manufacture he made a success 

(Concluded on Page 57.) 
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“TOOL STEEL”—DID YOU BITE? 


Judging by the tenor of a number of letters called 
forth by reason of the editorial entitled ‘‘Were You 
a Victim?’’ it is evident that a great many lumber- 
men in various parts of the country bit on the tool 
steel proposition. Some of them now appear to be 
incensed sufficiently to bite the tool steel. 

A number of statements have been received from 
manufacturers in all parts of the country, Washing- 
ton to Louisiana and Michigan to Alabama, outlining 
the specific manner in which they were induced to 
give a trial order for a small quantity of high priced 
steel and who later ascertained that they had ordered 
anywhere from $200 to $2,000 worth of material, 
enough to last them the remainder of their natural 
existence, and leave enough for the succeeding genera- 
tion. 

The LUMBERMAN first desires to commend these opera- 
tors on their ability to overcome the sense of false 
shame they feel at having been overreached by the 
unscrupulous salesmen and also to commend their 
present announced intention of playing even in some 
way. It is a good plan for those who have suffered 
by reason of the misrepresentations made to get 
together and fight as a body against those who em- 
ploy disreputable tactics in marketing their products. 

It seems from the statements submitted that there 
were several of these companies which endeavored 
simultaneously to load up lumbermen with tool steel 
and that the methods employed were the same. It is 
evident also that nominally the salesmen securing 
these orders were acting for different companies, but 
in view of the similarity of the representations and 
results it looks very much like a liberal employment 

f corporate titles. In most cases brought to light the 

eel was shipped from New York. 

Viewed from any standpoint it is hard to get away 

n the idea that all of the different companies men- 
sued represent the same coterie of operators. 

Judging by letters of testimony from victims of the 
tool steel operators, the prices demanded for this 
‘‘superior article’? were not uniform. One of those 
who was caught on the proposition claims he paid 49 
cents and to another party the steel was billed out at 
45 cents. 

Those who have reported their experience have been 
furnished with the names of others ‘who have con- 
tributed to the bank account of the tool steel men 


and it is up to them to inaugurate some method of 
playing even. 








WORK FOR THE PROSECUTOR. 


The editorial faculties were paralyzed this week by 
the receipt of a letter from an enterprising individual in 
Minnesota. The communication was forwarded from 
Seattle by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’s representative 
at that point. It was addressed to 

MR. DEFFELBAUGH, SEC., 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S ASSOTIATION, 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


At Seattle this letter was delivered to the local office 
and by the representative there in charge forwarded to 
Chicago. It read as follows: 

Sept. 27, 1906.—Mr. Deffelbaugh, American Lumbermen’s 
Assotiation, Dear Sir: I heard that your company like to 
have some men who have the right to take a homestead, is 
it true? I like to know your conditions. I can have few 
men of confidence with me I think. If your company don’t 
do a such business do you know some company who want 
such men? And I shall be much oblige to you if you give 
me their address. Respect. yours, 

Z. L. CHANDONNET, 
Mahnomen, 
Norman Co., 
Minnesota. 

The advice and assistance of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN have been solicited in the promotion of all sorts 
of schemes and enterprises and its opinion desired on 
many knotty problems. This is the first instance, how- 
ever, in which it has been invited openly to participate 
in land fraud transactions in the west. 

It is impossible for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to 
take advantage of the kind, if dubiously honorable, 
offer of the correspondent. This paper has no need of 
homesteaders nor for that matter have any of its friends 
and well wishers. 

The letter is reproduced with a view of showing how 
anxious some people are to be tempted. Such men re- 
verse the scriptural injunction and instead of fleeing 
from temptation they flee toward it and—not infre- 
quently—turn state’s evidence when detected in their 
illegal practices. It is to be hoped the rigid enforce- 
ment of the law will operate to disbar such men of the 
privilege of ‘‘turning an honest penny’’ in the manner 
indicated by this letter. 


COMPELLING CAR SERVICE. 


Lumber and shingle manufacturers in Washington 
and Oregon have exhausted their store of patience. 
Improvements in the car supply and in the movement 
of loaded cars have been promised from time to time 
by the railroad officials. A last desperate, despairing 
effort to clean up lumber shipments was made Septem- 
ber 1, when the railroads for eight days refused 
to receive any more lumber or other nonperishable 
merchandise, claiming it was necessary for them to 
clear their sidings and start anew. The promised 
clearing up of the business did not materialize. The 
only tangible result of this order so far as lumbermen 
could determine was the withdrawal of the poor serv- 
ice they had enjoyed prior to the date the order was 





_issued. 


A special telegram received this week from the 
northwest shows the heroic measures the coast man- 
ufacturers have concluded to adopt in order to com- 
pel better service. The telegram states that at a meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the Pacific Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, held October 8, 
a transportation committee composed of C. F. White, 
Dan W. Bass and Harry McCormick was appointed 
with power to act in any manner which in its opinion 
would bring relief and rid the coast of the car short- 
age menace. The committee is in conference now with 
attorneys who have been employed with a view of 
ascertaining the rights of the lumber and shingle 
manufacturers of the coast, and whether or not they 
ean legally insist upon the railroads furnishing cars 
in which to ship the mill products. 

Two courses are being discussed. One is to file a 
complaint with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
setting forth the manner in which shippers of wood 


products are being treated in the matter of trans- 
portation. The intention is that unless the ear 
service shall be radically improved in the near future 
to demand that the charter of the Northern Pacific 
Railway Company be revoked. 

The second course under consideration involves 
bringing action for damages sustained by reason of 
the railroads’ failure or refusal to furnish cars and 
to move them after they are loaded. The committee 
with the assistance of its attorneys will determine 
whether claims shall be brought by the individual 
operators or whether all claims shall be combined 
and suit be instituted by the association. 

A fund sufficient to defray all costs that may be 
incurred has been raised and the association through 
its committee has determined to fight for the rights 
of its members and to force upon the attention of 
the officials of the Northern Pacific railway the evils 
of the present transportation crisis. This course is 
preferable to the old manner of lodging complaint with 
local officials, who in the past have not taken any 
action that resulted in remedying the evils com- 
plained of. 


SUBSTITUTION AT RETAIL. 


Of late years much has been developed for the retail 
dealer to learn regarding the substituting of one kind 
vf lumber for another. There had come to be what 
properly may be termed the wood habit. The use of 
certain kinds of lumber had been marked by so little 
variation that both retail lumber merchant and lumber 
consumer were in a rut. 

In all references of this character it is but natural 
and proper to refer to white pine, as that wood, in u 
somewhat broad sense, was the primary wood of the 
country. In New England white pive came down from 
Maine; it was the principal forest product of Pennsyl- 
vania, and over a vast area covering the prairie states 
little was known of lumber except that which came 
from the white pine forests of Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. In this great territory last mentioned 
hemlock was absolutely unknown, not a car of yellow 
pine had come up from the south, and the principal 
item known regarding the forests of the Pacific coast 
was that in part they were made up of trees of huge 
size. Even the reports concerning these trees were 
considered as of a Munchausen nature. These trees so 
astonished one of the leading lumbermen of Michigan, 
whose home was in Manistee, a man of undoubted ve- 
racity, that on his return from a trip to the west when 
interviewed by a representative of a lumber journal he 
asked that he should not be made to stand sponsor for 
the size of these trees as he was fearful that his state- 
ments would be discredited. That sounds like a strange 
recital at this day, but it will be remembered that at 
that period a journey to the west coast was something 
of an event, and that probably not a lumberman east of 
the Rocky mountains had even thought that some day 
his operations would be transferred from the white 
pine forests of that section of country that was then 
known in lumber circles as the northwest to the forests 
of Washington, Oregon and California. Not two dec- 
ades have passed since the red cedar shingle which 
now is sold everywhere made-its advent in the east. 

As white pine by so many has been denominated the 
king of soft woods it is not surprising that it should 
have a strong hold on the lumber consumer, and having 
this it naturally was held in high regard by the retail 
dealer, it being in large part the province of the mer- 
chant to sell that which is wanted by his customers. It 
was easily worked, a quality that was admired by the 
carpenter, who, in common with other artisans, desired 
that his labor be accomplished with as little wear on 
muscle and tools as possible. The carpenter from the 
first has been a strenuous stickler for this quality in 
lumber. He should have known that supply and price 
would have much to do with the selection of the lumber 
that would enter into the construction of buildings, but 
if he knew he gave no heed. He has continued libeling 
hemlock as a building material, has fought it out of 
many consuming points, and in many communities is 
still waging this senseless warfare, it being likely that 
nothing short of the extinction of white pine will spike 
his guns. 

The antipathy of the carpenter against the wood, 
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however, did not block its advance in the building 
world. The consumer has learned that for small dimen- 
sion, for framing purposes, no wood is its superior and 
few are its equal. The carpenter says it is  slivery, 
that when lying around a job improperly cared for 
it warps, which no one acquainted with the character of 
the wood will deny, yet under every test it proclaims 
itself as strong and elastic, with a disposition to hold 

nail with unequaled tenacity. In numberless retail 
yards hemlock exclusively is sold for ordinary purposes, 
the $2 in its favor, as compared with the white pine of 
a like grede, giving it the call, Not many years ago 
from a lumber standpoint it would have been almost 
sacrilegious to have mentioned hemlock for barn siding, 
sheathing and shiplap, but now it is sold extensively in 
all of these items, and in many houses here and there 
it has been used as finish. From a despised wood, rated 
by carpenters as unsuitable for construction purposes, 
proclaimed by many others to be decidedly inferior, 
it has become a staple product in thousands of retail 
yards. 

About the time that hemlock was so generally de- 
nounced the birch that grew so plentifully in some of 
the northern states was regarded as of no value as 4a 
lumber wood. It was used for wagon hubs and other 
so called minor purposes, but there were men in plenty 
whose insight into the economy of nature was so imper- 
fect they were heard to express surprise that the great 
powers which be had permitted the trees to take up so 
much valuable space and draw from the soil the sus- 
tenance which might better have been given to the 
growth of those trees which have been of greater serv- 
ice to man. One of the most beautiful doors that are 
turned out from the factories today is the birch door, 
and as a trim it is artistic, being for beauty a close 
second to mahogany. 

In a similar way red oak was regarded. Oak for in- 
terior finish came into general use at a late day, follow- 
ing the graining and painting treatment, and after it 
had become a standard the red variety was tabooed as 
of no account. Again the judgment of the lumber con 
sumer was changed and in a few years he saw red oak 
going in nearly everywhere, preferable in) many in- 
stances to the white variety. 

Forty-five years ago, previous to the eall to arms in 
the civil war, little was known by the people of the 
northern states of the forests of the south. The fed- 
eral army marched through those forests and noted the 
magnificent trees and on the laying down of arms a 
few of the soldiers who had been associated in some way 
with the white pine forests returned to the south to 
make lumbering their occupation. Timber land could 
be bought for a song and the foresighted saw its future. 
And up from these forests came a finishing wood that 
for grain is admired by all and that for inside finish 
in moderate priced houses is sold in every retail lumber 
vard in the northern states. ° 

Other woods might be mentioned, notably those from 
the west coast, which simply would further illustrate 
the fact that the wood that today is regarded of inferior 
quality takes a place in the front ranks tomorrow, and 
that coneerning the value of these woods it has been 
man, not nature, who has erred in judgment. 


FIRE KILLED TIMBER. 


Recent investigation by the Forest Service brought 
out the possibility of utilizing a great deal of the 
burned timber of which every western state has more 
than a desirable quantity. Ordinarily it is thought 
when fire runs through a tract of green timber that its 
value does not deteriorate greatly for two or three years, 
after which time the timber is considered worthless. 
It is said the fire killed timber in Colorado has been 
used extensively for mining purposes and railroad 
woik. The burning of the surface of the tree in some 





cases, it is said, operated to preserve the wood. The 
fire killed timber in Colorado which has been used to 
some extent in the manufacture of common lumber 


and for mines and railway timber has been dead any 
where from three to fifty-five years and notwithstand 
ing gives excellent service to the user, 

Several burned timber on the forest re 
serves have been made, a part of which was bought to 
be used for hoxkoards, a part for telephone poles and 
the remainder for mine timber, railroad ties and mis- 
cellaneous purposes. Regarding the use of this timber 
nu report Says: 

Red fir is preferred for railroad then yellow pine, 
limber pine and range pine. White pine has been objected 
to because of its lack of durability, but it 


sales of 


ties, 


is now taken in 


many places. At Rosemont, Col., burned timber of all 
kinds is made into ties, some of the material having been 
burned fifty years ago. It is asserted that dry ties last 
as long as green ties and in many cases longer. On the 
Cripple Creek “short line’? they were more satisfactory than 


green pine ties from Texas. Dry ties hold a spike well, and 
a tie plate does not cut into the wood so seriously as it does 
in the case of a green tie. Engelmann spruce is as good 
as other species so far as mechanical wear is concerned, 
but it decays much quicker and so should be given a pre 
servative treatment. 

Surned timber was first used for boxes by the Denver 
Crate & Box Company in February, 1903, the species used 
being Engelmann spruce and lodgepole pine, with some red 
fir and limber pine. The material used had been burned 
from one and one-half to four The Engelmann 
spruce was excellent, and the lodgepole pine also gave good 
results. The fire seasoning had driven the odor out of the 
pine so that it could be used for packing crackers and bis- 
cuits. Also, on account of the perfect seasoning the boxes 
remained tight when put up and therefore sold better than 
green boxes. 


years. 


lor mine timbers all species are used, if of the recafteite 
size. Dry timber is preferred because of its lighiness, dura- 
bikity and stiffness, all principaliy due to its better season- 
ing. 

For many purposes -fire killed timber should be preferred 





to green timber beeause it is so well seasoned. This sea- 
soning makes it more durable than green timber and also 
makes it lighter, so that its cost of iransporiation is ap 


preciably less and it is therefore available, not only. for 
numerous local uses but for shipping long distances. Actual 
experience with the fire killed timber proves that its utiliza- 
tion should be a source of profit io the reserve. 

It of course follows that if forest ieserve timber of 
this character is commercially valuable that owned by 
private parties is no less so, 

On the Pacifie coast, however, lumbermen generally 
hold that where fir and spruce have been killed by fire 
three years is the limit in which to save timber. ‘This 
may be due to the greater size of the trees and the 
fact that fire does not in any manner season the timber 
through. Spruce it is said opens up at the top, allow- 
ing water to percolate through the tree and causing 
decay to set in within one or two years, depending on 
how hadly the tree is injured. 
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SAD PUTER’S BOOK. 


Were 8S. A. D. Puter abroad it is entirely possible 
he could find use for the enterprising Minnesotian 
who, in company with confidential triends, is not 
averse to taking up homestead claims—for a consider- 
ation. Mr. Puter, however, has reached the end of his 
rope in so far as dealing in timber lands is concerned. 
He was convicted of his fraudulent operations and 
sentenced to the penitentiary, where he is now doing 
time, It is announced that this versatile genius is to 
write a book which will lay bare the operations of the 
land thieves of the last fitteen or twenty years. Ac- 
cording to the advance press notices gratuitously given, 
this Look will contain the names of many fraudulent 
entrymen with whose operations Mr. Puter is ac- 
quainted. Furthermore, it is to give the inside his- 
tory of the many ‘‘deals’’ which the author en- 
gineered, 

Mr. Puter and his doings have occupied a great deal 
of public attention in the west. He has cost the state 
a great deal of money and many are perfectly willing 
to forget him and his doings as quickly and thoroughly 
as possible, 


TREE FELLING DEVICES. 


A short time ago considerable attention was given to 
the projeet of evolving some mechanical device tor fell- 
ing trees. It is not necessary to go over the ground 
covered .n the various articles and contributions printed 
on this question at this time. It is ecneeded by all who 
are acquainted with methods of operations that a satis- 





factory machine for cutting down timber will meet 
with a ready sale in many parts of this country. The 


tree felling machine appears to be a long felt want and 
the longer it is felt the greater becomes the desire for 
it. The AMERICAN LUMEERMAN has ever taken an in- 
terest in this projected mechanism and would be glad to 
see some one come to the front and supply the require- 
ments of lumbermen in this particular. 

Recently a letter was received (name and address of 
the writer may be had upon application) asking for as- 
sistance in perfecting a device of this kind. The letter 
in part reads as follows: 

As subscriber and constant reader 1 claim d 
bother you a bit on a subject which you have stirred up 
recently in your columns. ‘This is the matter of a machine 
for felling trees and cutting them into log leng-hs. 

For some months back a friend of the writer's has been 
at work in this direction and has, I think, got the idea now 
in shape to produce a practical machine tor the purposes 
mentioned. 

He is a man who has produced and put on the market 
several machines and devices and I belfeve is practical. 

If you have on your list of acquaintances or amongst your 
advertisers a saw mill machinery man or concern who is 
open to investigate this and if it looks all right to back up 
the idea with his money on an equitable basis, I should be 
pleased if you would turn this letter over to him and have 
him correspond with me. 


the right to 





Any one who is interested in this subject can afford 
to gather particulars of this embrionic invention. 


AN UNCONVENTIONAL MAN. 


When an individual dcpa:ts from the eustoms ob- 
served by a majority of the people of any community 
or nation he is elassified as unconventional, meaning 
thereby that he differs from others, A man may be 
unconventional in dress, speech, habits or in his busi- 
ness. He may be unconventional in legitimate or ille- 
gitimate ways. In many cases this trait is p:emedi- 
tate, those who exercise it believing they will profit 
thereby. 

Unconventionality in its most malignant form is ex- 
mplified by those who depart from the straight and 
narrow way of moral rectitude and endeavor by fraud, 
misrepresentation and double dealing to get the best 
of others. It is evident therefore that this trait can 
he used or abused as suits the individual disposition. 

An individual who is entitled to aspire to the dubi- 
ous honor of king among the unconventional is found in 
the person of J. C. Harris, who until within the last 
six months was manager of the Pittsburg Fuel Com- 
pany, of Pittsburg, Pa. The principal asset of this 
organization was its peculiar methods of conducting 
its affairs. They were not entirely original with the 
Pittsburg Fuel Company or its manager, J. C. Harris, 
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having been employed by one C. J. Immel, who it is 
stated is a biother-in-law of J. C. Harris. This con- 
cern and its manager believed the best way to make 
money in conducting a lumber business was to have 
the lumber shipped, sell it as soon as it arrived and 
pocket the proceeds which, according to their ideas, 
represented the profit on the transaction. They did 
not deem their Napoleonic abilities fully compensated 
by the usual margin between the purchase and the sale 
price. When the business of the Pittsburg Fuel Com- 
pany was discontinued those in charge of its affairs 
did not think it necessary to be formal about the dis- 
solution or to settle its obligations. 

The mere facts that J. C. Harris is a brother-in-law 
ot C. J. Immel and that the latter is widely and un- 
favorably known wherever lumber is bought and sold 
do not prove any collusion between these gentlemen 
or that they together have perfected the Immel-Harris 
business methods. 

Authorities say that Mr. Harris, like Mr. Immel, has 
been directly and indirectly identified with various 
lumber organizations in Pittsburg and eastern cities, 
each of which has closed up its affairs without the 
consent or approval of creditors. Aiso it is intimated 
by those who know that Immel and Harris were the 
guiding spirits of the firm of George B. Gardner & 
Co., or Philadelphia, which had a short business career 
and died leaving a long list of dissatisfied customers 
and putrons, 

Another institution with whose operations J. C. Har- 
ris was said to have been identified was the firm of 
S. S. Spiro & Co., of Columbus, Ohio, which operated 
nearly a year, then closed up shop without the painful 
necessity of satisfying the claims against it or the 
formality of notifying those with whom it had rela- 
tions that such action was contemplated. 

A new star has dawned on the hardwood lumber 
horizon in the east. Its brillianey is particularly 
noticeable in the vicinity of Wilmington, Del., where 
it is domiciled. The name of this new light is the 
Delaware Hardwood Lumber Company, organized in 
April, 1906, with an authorized capital of $20,000, of 
which amount early in its history it was claimed $10,- 
000 had been paid in. The incorporators of this con- 
cern were: 

James C. Harris, formerly of Pittsburg, Pa. 

Edward J. Emery, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. L. Greenwald, of Indianapolis, Ind. 

It is said James C. Harris owns 80 percent of the 
capital stock. Of his associates Edward J. Emery is 
said to be a lumber salesman, of Philadelphia, one 
who, to quote Mr. Harris’ statement, ‘‘always lives in 
hotels.’’ He formerly registered from Pittsburg. J. 
L. Greenwald is a lumper salesman and, aside from the 
fact that he has a home in Indianapolis, nothing was 
given out concerning him. A rather remarkable coin 
cidence is the statement that Edward J. Emery is a 
double of Walter Immel, the latter a brother of C. J. 
Immel. This probably is one of those peculiar resem- 
Llances, just as Grover Cleveland, Theodore Roosevelt 
and others have their doubles. Another remarkable 
fact is that J. L. Greenwald is reputed to look so much 
like 8. 8. Spiro that few could tell them apart. 

These happy coincidences, that the guiding spirit 
in the concern has the same initials as owned in fee 
simple by J. C. Harris, late of the Pittsburg Fuel Com- 
jany, that Edward J. Emery looks like Walter Immel 
and J. L. Greenwald bears a striking resemblance to 
8. S. Spiro, may cause some lumber manufacturers and 
shippers to draw certain unfavorable conclusions. 
This, of course, they are privileged to do. There is no 
law prohibiting the existence of two men named J. C. 
Harris, or to prevent one looking like someone else. 
J. C. Harris and his associates are entitled to every 
consideration these facts warrant which the LUMBERMAN 
earnestly hopes they will receive. 


COAST LUMBER VALUES. 


According to the returns of the bureau of the census, 
cedar is the most valuable of all the Pacifie coast 
woods. Oregon shows a valuation of $12.62 in 1905 and 
$10.86 in 1900, California $20.34 in 1905 and $11.54 in 
1900, Washington $9.86 in 1905 and $10.63 in 1900. 

The average value of the California product was 
greatly in excess of that of either Washington or Ore- 
gon, the 1905 average being $13.06, while for 1900 the 
average was $10.61, an increase of $2.45. Oregon lum- 
ber shows a gain in value of 9 cents and Washington 
$1.06. The value of each kind of lumber produced on 
the coast is given herewith: 
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in substance the opinion of W. F. Sterley, general 
freight agent of the Fort Worth & Denver City rail- 
road, is given in the caption to this article. Recently 
this general manager was requested, as were several 
hundred others, to furnish certain information rela- 
tive to the amount of equipment owned and operated 
by his company, among the inquiries being a request 
for an approximation of the time locomotives and 
cars were out of service on account of accidents. Mr. 
Sterley’s letter in so far as bears upon this matter is 
reproduced: 


ON THE LINE, Oct. 2.—It is my opinion that the equip- 
ment now available is adequate to handle the commerce of 
the country were it not for the misuse, or I might say 
abuses, which have grown up. 

It is a matter of general renown that all the manufac- 
turers of cars and locomotives have been in full operation 
for several years. From personal experience I know that 
manufacturers have not been able to turn out equipment 
at the time when it was promised. This spring we added 
several hundred cars to our equipment which were con- 
siderably delayed, because, we were told, certain materia! 
did not arrive at the time it was ordered and promised. 
The same is true with reference to our locomotives, which 
were not turned out until about thirty days after they had 
been promised at the time order was placed. The order was 
aceepted with the understanding that the locomotives could 
rot be turned out for nearly a year after the order was 
placed. 

I wish to refer particularly to your questions relative to 
how many locomotives now are in service and how many 
have been ordered in the last two years. An answer to 
these inquiries would be misleading in that the efficiency 
of such locomotives is the facter instead of the number. 

From what I have seen personally, and from what I 
have read, [I am convinced that the power of engines built 
during the last few years will average as much as 50 per- 
cent more than the locomotives that were in use eyen five 
or six years ago, so that every locomotive added to the 
rolling stock of a road today represents much greater effi 
ciency than that in use a few years ago. 

The abuse and misuse of cars to which I have referred 
is the practice of handling the commerce of the country 
in railway equipment rather than in plants erected and 
managed by the operators. 

A few years ago the railways established a rule under 
which the shipper might forward a car from the first 
destination to another, provided the shipper and consignee 
had some disagreement. Unfortunately the penalty for 
such reshipment was made light, as it was intended that 
it would be operative only in case of disagreement, or fail- 
ure on the part of the first consignee to accept the ship- 
ment for any cause, such as business failure. Under this 
rule at the present time shipments are started out to a 
certain -destination with the hope and idea that the con- 
tents will be sold by the time it reaches first destination, 
and with the knowledge that it may be diverted in transit. 
This means a delay of one or two days at the point where 
the car is stopped, or at first destination, and when it gets 
to the ultimate destination the usual free time is allowed 
for unloading, and no penalty is charged for the use of 
the equipment. 

Take for example 1,000 cars which have been handled in 
this way, each of which has been delayed not less than one 


day, and the chances are that it will average one and one 
half or two days, and it means that the use of one car 
has been lost for three years. It may look somewhat start 
ling to use as example 1,000 cars, but I am doing so ad 
visedly and know that the number of diversions made in a 
year on this line alone considerably exceeds that number. 

Durirg the last ten years the lumber business has changed 
very materially. Ten years ago the mills were selling direct 
to the retailer, whereas at the present time a large percent 
of the lumber business is handled through lumber brokers, 
who start a car from the mills consigned to themselves and 
sell the car while it is in transit, causing an unnecessary 
delay to the equipment. I doubt if there is a railroad yard 
of any prominence in this section of the country in which 
there is not a daily average of ten cars or more held up in 
the way described. 

In addition to this misuse on the part of the lumbermen 
there is hardly any part of the country where some transit 
arrangements are not permitted on grain and its products, 
which means an enormous delay to equipment. <A _ few 
years ago I walked through a single railroad yard in Minne 
apolis and saw not a few, but hundreds, of cars, and upon 
inquiry found that these cars were on what was called an 
inspection track. Each and every one of the cars was 
placed on that track for the purpose of permitting inspec 
tion of the grain, classifying it and then giving disposition. 
This means a delay of at least one day to each of the cars 
and an enormous expense in switching the cars to different 
elevators and various connections. These cars were held 
solely for the benefit of the owner of the grain, and if any 
charge was made it could not have been commensurate with 
the service performed, taking into consideration the value 
of the car to its owner in service and the investment in 
the property. 

Under these transit arrangements a car is shipped from, 
we will say, point of production to some fictitious destina 
tion, which means approximately a delay of two days at 
loading point and two days at unleading point. Then if 
the grain is reshipped another two days is used in loading 
and two more days in unloading, making eight days that 
the car is held for loading and unloading. I am firmly of 
the opinion that for every car of grain produced in this 
country one car is required six days for loading and un- 
loading alone, to say nothing of the time car is in transit. 

To put it another way: I believe that if it were possible 
to assign certain cars to certain traffic each car would not 
earry two loads per month, which certainly is not putting 
the car to its full use. 

Carriers buy cars for the purpose of transporting the 
commerce of the country, and the public is entitled to rea- 
sonably prempt service, but it is not entitled and should 
not exp8ef to use railway equipment for the housing of its 
property. 

A great deal of the trade of this country is conducted up 
in the air, from one to twenty stories above the ground, 
according to the size of the town, which is largely specu- 
lative, and the carriers’ cars are furnishing the shelter and 
ground on which the products of the country are actually 
handied. 

These are matters that will bear considerable investiga 
tion and study, and I believe that if the attention cf trade 
journals were called to abuses such as I have referred to, 
with a view of insisting that carriers charge for the use 
of their equipment for storage purposes, the situation would 
be much relieved and the complaints about shortage of cars 
in all parts of the country would abate, if not entirely 
cease. W. F. STERLey. 


ABUSE, NOT THE USE, OF RAILWAY EQUIPMENT RESPONSIBLE FOR SHORTAGE. 


The views expressed will not sit well with some 
shippers. The loss incident to reconsignment unques 
tionably is a serious one, so serious indeed that the 
railroads almost without exception have taken cog- 
nizance of it and now impose a charge of $5 a car 
where shipments are rebilled. It is claimed that this 
charge is made not because of the revenue derive: 
from it but with a view of securing quick disposition 
of loaded ears. Also it is designed to put a stop to 
the general custom of putting lumber and other com 
modities in transit and endeavoring to sell them before 
or after they reach destination. On the whole the 
complaint made by this representative southwestern 
traftic official is based on justice and equity, and if the 
suggestions made were respected the result would be to 
improve the service; of this there can be no question. 

But— 

A man with a spoon, an the spoon were large 
enough, could lift a great deal of water out of Lake 
Michigan in the course of his natural life, if he ap- 
plied himself to the task to the exclusion of all other 
employment. The result of his labor never would be 
materially to lower the level of Lake Michigan. So 
with this view of the proper method of improving car 
service. While shippers undoubtedly have abused their 
privilege of shipping in transit and _ reconsigning 
goods, they by no means are the only offenders, nor 
the chief offenders. Patrons of the railroads never 
overwork a locomotive or neglect repairs so that it is 
necessary to send it to the shop within one to three 
months of the date it leaves the manufacturer’s 
hands. They are not responsible for a policy which 
endeavors ta make a locomotive earn its cost within 
six months from the time of its receipt. They are 
not responsible for cars loaded with lumber remain 
ing at the point of shipment so long that the lumber 
becomes blackened with age. Neither can they be 
held liable for the general discrimination against 
lumber in favor of other commodities which take a 
higher rate. A gentleman who recently made a trip 
fiom Minneapolis to the coast stated that practically 
every siding between those points was filled with 
cars loaded with lumber slowly making their way to 
the east. This slow movement ties up more ears, and 
ties them up for a longer time, causes greater loss in 
efficiency of equipment, than all the delays at the un 
loading ends of the line. Consignees do not delay 
unloading cars, because it is necessary for them to pay 
for the privilege. 

Of course every fair minded man will admit that 
there has been delay and idling of equipment because 
of the necessity of selling cars after they are put in 
transit, but a delay of three, four or even six days 
will not cause as much loss as the difference between 
the time it takes to move a car of lumber from the 
Pacific coast or from the south to Chicago and the 
time actually required at a normal speed to cover 
either of these distances. Thirty days from manufac 
turing points in the south to Chicago by no means is 
unusual, The trip should be made in five at the 
outside. Sixty days from Pacific coast points to 
Chicago is not an unheard of case. This distance 
should be covered in fifteen, so that against an aver 
age loss of six days on tach car, according to the 
figures of Mr. Sterley, is in effeet the idling of equip 
ment by the railroads because of slow movement of 
several times the loss occasioned by patrons. 





“FOREST PLANTING ON COAL LANDS IN WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA.” 


An interesting treatise on the subject outlined in 
the above title has been prepared by S. N. Spring 
and is keing distributed by the Forest Service as cir- 
cular No. 41. In a general review of the history of 
western Pennsylvania the character of the timber 
which originally grew in the upper valley of the 
Ohio river, its destruction by settlers and the fur- 
ther encroachments made by lumbermen and on be- 
half of the mining interests are touched upon. Refer- 
ence also is made to the development of the coal in- 
dustry in western Pennsylvania from a purely local 
affair in 1825 with an output of 3,500 tons in the 
vicinity of Pittsburg to a grand total product in the 
Appalachian coal field in 1900 of 80,000,000 tons. The 
exploitation of the coal field resulted in an enormous 
demand for pit props, mine ties, timbers for bridging 
and other work in the mine. As a result of this drain 
upon the forest it is said: 

Thus the forests of eastern Ohio and western Pennsyl 
vania have been reduced to isolated wood lots of small 
extent, the aggregate amount of which grows less each year 
as the stands are cut for lumber and mine props. Land 
thus cleared of its forest growth is usually put under 
cultivation or into pasturage, except the steep ridges or 
sharp slopes bordering rivers, and hence there is less and 
less productive forest land. 

In a brief way the effect of mining upon the topog- 
raphy of the country is outlined, attention also be- 
ing given to methods employed and the kinds of 
material used in mining operations. The removal of 
the coal, it is said, not infrequently results in di- 
verting water courses and causing springs to go dry. 
The change in drainage causes some of the older 
trees to die, but the younger growth adapts itself 
to new conditions. In the coke manufacturing re- 
gions the fumes from the ovens kill all vegetation 
subjected to continuous drafts of the smoke. The 
action of the sulphur gas on the leaves is corrosive. 

It is pointed out that the occasion for planting 


forests rests primacily upon the increased demand 
ior pit props, which ultimately will have much to 
do with the industrial development of western Penn- 
sylvania. In view of the greater demand for mining 
timbers of all description opportunity for the employ- 
ment of lands not suitable for agricultural purposes 
in growing timber is pointed out. Some portion of 
neaily every farm could ke utilized profitably in 
growing a forest rather than crops and such employ 
ment would give additional value to the remaining 
portions of the farm kecause of the beneficial influ- 


ence of trees. Farmers it is claimed are not suffi- ’ 


ciently progressive to improve the opportunity and 
it therefore devolves upon the coal companies to take 
the initiative. This they have opportunity to do 
because in buying coal lands it frequently is neces- 
sary for them to acquire large surface areas, as 
farmers insist on selling all of their land rather than 
that portion underlaid with coal. The coal operators 
cannot go into the farming business, and renting out 
the farms is not proving entirely satisfactory, as 
many of the tenants allow them to deteriorate. Under 
these conditions it is claimed forest planting not only 
is advisable from a standpoint of complete utilization 
of the land but a great opportunity is presented to 
improve the value of the lands when it is desired to 
sell them after the coal has been removed. The tim- 
ber in this section it is said has been badly dam- 
aged by various insects, prominent among which is 
the defoliating caterpillar which feeds on the foliage 
of the hardwood trees. 

Special attention is given to what is called the 
Frick plan, that evolved for the H. C. Frick Coke 
Company, which owns many farms in the Connells- 
ville basin, the great coke district of Westmoreland 
and Fayette counties of Pennsylvania. An examina- 
tion was made prior to planting the trees and re- 
sulted in the rejection of about 270 acres’of: the pro- 


posed tract because of proximity of the coke ovens. 
The land planted was of two general classes, unpro- 
ductive agricultural land and areas which were in- 
fluenced by mining operations then going on. On 
the first class of land the kind of timber which 
formerly grew was selected, among the species used 
being white oak and chestnut. Where the soil is 
rendered drier because of the mining, red oak and in 
some instances chestnut and chestnut oak were 
planted. European larch and the hardy catalpa, which 
are not native to this region, were recommended for 
planting on the modified areas. 

This plan if carried out should give reasonably 
quick returns upon the investment. The estimated 
cost is $10 an acre. It is thought that within fifteen 
to twenty years the European larch will be of a 
size suitable for mine props. Oak and chestnut 
should be ready for thinning in twenty to twenty- 
five years and a final crop secured in forty to sixty 
years after being planted, at which time the land 
can be cut clear for the lumber and mine timbers 
the forest will give. The Forest Service was unable 
to state definitely the extent of the crop which might 
reasonably be expected, but it is said that western 
lands are suitable for no other purpose and that if 
they are not utilized for growing timber they will 
be allowed to remain in their present state. Further 
in regard to the tree planting project it is said: 

There is no lack for suitable sites for forest planting. 
Throughout this region there is much land lacking in fer- 
tility, or too steep to be farmed profitably. In addition, 
on the outskirts of the various coal veins lands are com- 
mon on which the surface has been broken in mining. 

Considering the loss of income from waste farm lands 
in the hands of coal companies, the feasibility of increasing 
the sale value of such lands and the great need of pit 
props and timber in mining operations, the advisability of 
forest planting is established beyond doubt. Extensive 
activity in forest planting throughout the region will 
result in a great saving, to be real'zed by returns within 
a relatively short time and with a small initial outlay. 
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According to late reports the cypress manufacturers 
and their representatives throughout the country are 
getting along comfortably. There is neither so much 
business that a sufficient supply of cars cannot be 
secured nor so little that stocks are piling up at the 
mills, At the same time a fairly large supply of dry 
lumber is to be found among the cypress producing 
districts of the Gulf coast. For some of it, especially 
the lower grades, there is more than enough demand, 
while for the upper grades the demand barely misses 
being sufficient to hold stocks even. 

Trade in the retail districts of the north has been 
of a rather disappointing character. For various 
reasons not much building was started in the late 
summer and early fall, so the retail dealers found.no 
excuse for the purchase of yard stock. When trade 
started up a little this month in the country districts 
the dealers made up their minds that their stocks on 
hand were sufficient to take care of the demand and 
that it would be rather too late to buy for this fall’s 
trade. Evidently they are not reckoning on doing a 
great amount of business until next spring, in which 


PROMINENT FEATURES OF THE CURRENT CYPRESS TRADE. 


event by that time their stocks undoubtedly will be 
abnormally cut down and they will therefore need to 
buy heavily for early and subsequent needs. 

This is the only hopeful feature of the situation 
from a conservative standpoint, and it is not wholly 
satisfactory either, because the period of heavy con- 
sumption is thereby removed to a rather distant date 
for the contemplation of active handlers of the stock. 
An outlet, however, is being provided for much of 
the high grade stock in the direction of tank manu- 
facture and also in the way of washing machines, in- 
terior finish, wind mills and agricultural implements, 
and even now the call from the woodworking indus- 
tries of the character mentioned is of fairly healthy 
proportions. Were this to be supplemented with a fair 
degree of demand in the country for yard stock the 
situation would be found to be entirely agreeable to all 
interested. 

Prices on cypress are undeniably firm at full list. 
Only two or three weeks ago manufacturers made an 
advance on several items of No. 1 common of $2 and 
on other items of common of $1, and this advance is 


strictly maintained for the very satisfactory reason 
that scarcely any No. 1 common is available at the 
mills and whatever is to be had is quickly disposed 
of at the full prices. Even. higher prices might just 
as readily prevail, as buyers not only seem willing 
to pay the advance but could easily be persuaded to 
pay more if they were able to get the stock. 

Usually the New York market is a big consumer of 
cypress, but the financial situation there in the past 
few months has militated against the extensive build- 
ing operations that ordinarily are prosecuted during 
the autumn in the metropolitan district. Builders 
have been unable to secure loans from the usual bank- 
ing sources and much building that had been con- 
templated has had to be abandoned for the time being. 
Handlers of cypress meanwhile had provided large 
stocks with the exception of the usually heavy fall 
trade in New York and throughout the east and now 
it is felt that a large proportion of these stocks will 
have to be carried over until spring. Consequently 
the lively market that under ordinary conditions 
might have been expected at this time is absent. 





TIMBER 


The great triumvirate of Pacific coast states, Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California, are estimated to con- 
tain one-third of the nation’s timber supply. These 
distinct timber which is 
among the of the 
Conservative estimates place the quantity 


states form a territory 


given first rank timber sections 
country. 
of standing timber in these three states at more than 
feet. 


of species of softwoods many of which are 


G00,000,000,000 This timber is composed of a 
variety 
common to all three states. 

Fir and pine form the bulk of the timber wealth. 
Neither of these woods, however, occupies any great 
section to the exelusion of all other kinds of timber. 
On the uplands, where pine predominates, fir timber, 
from that 
In quantity and 


differing slightly in character growing 
the 


value, however, it is of less importance than pine. 


nearer coast, is encountered. 
No one, so far, has made a satisfactory estimate of 
the amount of fir timber in these three states. The 
In the distinctly fir country the 
stand ranges from 15,000 to 50,000 feet to the acre— 
the average for Chehalis county, Washington, is esti- 
mated to exceed 25,000 feet—to a few hundred feet 
in the pine regions. 

Vir lays elaim to cosmopolitan character by min- 
cling with the pine, the redwood, the spruce and the 
cedar, but this courtesy is not repaid by the western 
pines, which do not appear in the strictly fir dis- 
tricts. Aside from pine and fir the most important 
woods are spruce, cedar, redwood and hemlock. The 
redwood growth is confined almost exclusively to the 
northern coast counties of California. But it does not 
stop at the Oregon-California line, lapping over into 
the lower southwestern Oregon counties. A similar 
overlapping takes place in the sugar pine district 
farther to the east, and as a result Oregon is given a 
greater variety of commercial woods than any other 
of the coast states. 

That 
shingle timber, abounds in the northern portion of the 
state from the Cascade mountains to the coast. Cedar 
also is found in other parts of the state, but differs 
somewhat in character. The cedar growth reaches its 
greatest development in Washington, but a very large 
quantity of high grade cedar timber is found in the 
district mentioned. 


reason is obvious. 


timber known to commerce as red cedar, the 


In the low lying counties along the coast in the 
far northwestern part of the state is found the tide- 
land spruce. Farther down the coast in the Coos bay 
district appears the Port Orford or incense cedar. 
It is the only body of timber of its kind in the 
United States. Regarded from the standpoint of 
quantity this is one of the woods of minor impor- 
tance, but judging by its utility and value it takes 
rank among the first woods of the state. 

Fir and pine constitute the bulk of the standing 
timber of Oregon. Roughly speaking, fir occupies 
that part of the state west of the Cascade moun- 
tains and along the Columbia river east to a point 
where the highlands intervene. On the mountain 
range at an altitude of 4,000 to 7,000 feet are found 
the pines. The northeastern section of the state is 
heavily timbered with pine with which are mingled 
small quantities of cedar and larch. Again, in a 
rough way, the pine territory is composed of that 
part of the state north of the Burnt River mountains 
and west from the Snake river to the eastern boun- 
dary to the Cascade mountains, thence directly south 
on the highlands near the southern boundary of the 
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state, where, following the mountains, it verges to 
the west until within a short distance of the coast. 

The southeastern quarter of Oregon has little. tim- 
ber of commercial value. There is a fringe along 
the line between Idaho and Oregon, but a short dis- 
tance from the Owyhee river the timber disappears 
and the desert holds sway. 

Considered as a timber state Oregon takes first rank 
among all the states of the Union. Estimates of the 
quantity of merchantable timber standing range from 
200,000,000,000 to 225,000,000,000 feet. The state 
has an area of 94,560 square miles, of which 54,300 
square miles, or a little more than 57 percent, is classi- 
fied as timber land. In addition to the barren lands 
in the southeastern section a considerable portion of 
the mountainous region lies above the timber line. 

Red fir growth is the heaviest in the state with the 
possible exception of small areas in the northwestern 
portion covered with tideland spruce. Both of these 
timbers grow to an enormous size, exceeded only by 
the redwoods and big tree timber of California. A 
hight not infrequently attained is 300 feet, and the 
diameter sometimes reaches 20 feet. These larger 
specimens are not common to all parts of the state, 
but are encountered so frequently as to excite little 
comment, 

The manufacture and distribution of fir have in- 
creased enormously during the last decade. The size 
of the trees makes it possible to furnish almost any 
dimension required, and tests have demonstrated the 
strength and utility of this timber. 

The bulk of the pine of Oregon, manufactured and 
sold under the names of ‘‘western pine,’’ ‘‘ western 
white pine,’’ ‘‘yellow pine’’ and ‘‘California 
pine,’’ is a member of the hard pine family. Bo- 
tanically it is known as pinus ponderosa. Mixed with 
this timber is found a small quantity of white pine, 
pinus monticola. In the southern part of the belt 
appears the giant sugar pine, unexcelled in character 
among the pines of the United States. The predomi- 
nating timber, pinus ponderosa, has been heralded 
abroad as the great shop material of the country. 
[It does not differ greatly in appearance from the 
pines of the south, but is a lighter wood, contains a 
great deal less pitch, and there is not so much varia- 
tion in density of the light and dark fiber. A great 
deal of this lumber now is being used in the man- 
ufacture of doors and finish, both inside and outside, 
and also for general building purposes. The esti- 
mated stand of yellow pine is Oregon is 40,000,000,000 
feet. Sugar pine rarely is found in unbroken forests. 
It usually is mixed with other kinds of timber, fir, 
cedar and various species of pine which abound in 
the west. The yellow pine attains a hight of 200 to 
250 feet and a diameter ranging from 3 to 5 feet, 
although individual trees frequently exceed these 
sizes. Sugar pine usually is a large tree, 250 to 275 
feet high, 3 to 8 feet in diameter. The wood is very 
similar to the white pine of the old northwest, the 
distinguishing feature being small black specks, which 


white 


are more pronounced in this western timber than in 


pinus. strobus, the main timber of the great lakes 
region. The wood in the sugar pine is of fine, straight 
grain and is easy to work. It is said to be one of the 
best pattern stocks ever employed. 

Botanically the tideland spruce is known as pecea 
sitchensis, or Sitka spruce. This timber ranges from 
Alaska south as far as Mendocino county in Califor- 
nia, reaching the hight of its development in upper 


Oregon. The wood is light colored, the sap being 
white and the heart wood a light brown. It has a 
soft, straight grain, is in demand for boat building, 
woodenware manufacture and is now coming into 
favor as a door material, and as a package wood has 
no superior, because it is dustless and odorless. Tide- 
land spruce in Tillamook county reaches an enormous 
size. Of late years the timber has rapidly appreciated 
in value because of the 
for it. 

Of the cedars of Oregon the Port Orford is consid- 
cred the most valuable. As stated, there is not a large 
quantity of this wood when the total amount is com- 
pared to the standing pine or fir. Lack of railroad 
facilities has retarded its development and it is but 
little known in the east. Locally it is used for ship- 
Luilding purposes, and it is exported to a limited 
extent. One of the many railway projects of Oregon 
contemplates building a road into the Coos bay coun 
try. This road has been started and construction 
work is now being pushed. The line is to be built 
from Drain, on the Southern Pacific, in a southwest- 
erly direction to Coos bay. There is a great future 
in store for Port Orford cedar, which sooner or later 
doubtless will command a high price for the manufae- 
ture of clothes presses, chests ete., the cedar, it is 
said, being vermin proof. 

Throughout the timbered areas of Oregon is found 
hemlock in varying quantities. It is so intermingled 
with others that no attempt ever has been made to 
cstimate how much hemlock there is. Until within 
the last year this hemlock has not been taken into 
consideration when estimating the stand of timber 
on any tract. Only within the last few years has it 
received consideration by lumber manufacturers. 

A review of the timber resources of Oregon would 
be incomplete without reference to the Cascade range 
forest yveserve. This reservation comprises 7,020 
square miles, or 4,492,800 acres. It follows the Cas- 
cade range almost from the riorthern to the southern 
boundary of the state. About 65 percent of the 
total area is classified as timber bearing land. An 
estimate places the amount of timber on the reserve 
at 20,000,000,000 feet, or an average of about 6,660 
feet for each acre. According to official reports the 
following percentages of the various kinds of timber 
are found on the reserve: Kast of the range—yellow 
pine, 48 percent; red fir, 33 percent; white fir, 6 
percent; noble fir and sugar pine, each 4 percent; 
miscellaneous, 5 percent; west of the range—red fir, 
50 percent; yellow pine, 25 percent; cedar, hemlock 
and white fir, 25 percent. 


increased use and demand 


The white fir of Oregon is chiefly valuable as a 
pulp wood. In certain parts of the states this timber 
is very knotty and receives little or no attention at 
the hands of manufacturers. On the higher altitudes 
the character of the timber improves, and usually 
manufacturers cut the white fir when other timbers 
are taken to the mill. 

While Oregon takes its place among the compara- 
tively few states of the Union whose total produet of 
sawed timber is in excess of 1,000,000,000 feet an- 
nually, the lumber industry of that great timber 
state is yet in its infancy. Within the last year many 


new mills have been put up, and with the extension 
of the railroads now being built and the construction 
of a few of the projected lines it it only reasonable to 
expect a great increase in the lumber manufacturing 
‘industry of the most heavily timbered state. 
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STATISTICAL REVIEW 


In Washington and Oregon the manufacture of lum- 
ber constitutes the industry of first importance. It 
has ranked first for many years, holding that position 
in the government census reports of 1900 and 1905. 
Illustrative of the magnitude of this business in 
Washington are comparative figures showing the 
amount of capital invested in all manufacturing in- 
dustries, which aggregated $70,023,555, of which $40,- 
953,816 was employed in saw mill and logging opera- 
tions and $3,622,351 in planing mills and sash and 
door factories, so that of the total capital invested in 
all of the selected industries that in lumbering and 
kindred operations aggregated 63.6 percent. In Ore- 
gon the total investment was $31,037,087, while the 
capital employed in lumbering operations amounted 
to $12,786,604, or 41.2 percent. In California the 
lumber industry relatively is of less importance, can- 
ning and the preserving of fruits and vegetables tak- 
ing first place, while lumber was given fourth rank 
in 1905 and second rank in 1900, planing mills ranking 
seventh and twelfth in 1905 and 1900 respectively. 
The total amount of capital invested in selected in- 
dustries in California was $170,168,366, of which 
amount $25,709,302 was invested in saw mills and 
logging operations and $9,024,520 in planing mills, 
the total for all lumbering enterprises being $34,733,- 
822, or 20.5 percent. 

In California the cost of material shows a decrease 
of $1,975,814, or 42.7 percent, whereas the value of 
the output was $4,558,106 more in 1905 than in 1900, 
a gain of 33.2 percent. With the exception of the 
decrease in the cost of materials all other items show 
increases, thirty-two additional establishments being 
reported, the capital showing a gain of $10,578,654, 
or 69.9 percent, wage earners a gain of 2,517, or 23.6 
percent, while the amount paid to wage earners in- 
creased $3,496,073, or 67.9 percent. i 

Duplications in the census totals for 1900 by which 
saw mill products dressed or remanufactured in con- 
nected planing mills entered twice into the value of 
products were eliminated in the 1905 report. It is 
stated that had the same method been then followed 
the result would have been to increase the value of 
saw mills and timber camp products by $7,920,779, 
making the total value of all products $21,638,564 in- 
stead of $18,275,891, the percent of increase being 
57.7 instead of 33.2 percent. The 1900 census method 
also is responsible for the decrease shown in the 
cost of materials, as the value of the lumber manu- 
factured in planing mills connected with the saw 
mills figured in the cost of materials in 1900 but not 
in 1905. The increase in wages paid, amounting to 
67.9 percent, in part is reflected by the greater aver- 
age amount paid each wage earner in 1905. The annual 
average wage for 1900 was $482.71; 1905, $665.76, a gain 
of $173.05, or 35.8 percent. Each dollar invested in 
1900 produced 91 cents in value of product, while in 
1905 on the basis of the figures shown each dollar of 
investment produced 71 cents in the value of product, 
the efficiency of capital being 22 percent less in 1905 
than in 1900. 

Returns shown of the quantities and value of each 
kind of lumber for both years make the increase for 
1905 over 1900 343,464,000 feet, or 46.8 percent, while 
the gain in value was $6,277,693, or 80.6 percent. 
Gains are shown in the output of all varieties of 
lumber with the exception of spruce. A notable in- 
crease has taken place in the production of redwood, 
the output in 1905 having been 159,200,000 feet in 
exeess of that for 1900, a gain of 44.2 percent. The 
production of yellow pine increased 105,547,000 feet, 
or 37.5 percent. In sugar pine the increase in quan- 
tity was 33,504,000 feet, a percentage gain of 64.3. 
The greatest increase was in the output of red fir, 
the production in 1905 being about three times that 
£1900. The average value of each 1,000 feet of 
umber turned out in 1905, according to the returns, 
was $13.06. This is the highest average value of the 
lumber produced in any of the Pacific coast states in 
either 1900 or 1905. The average in 1900 was $10.61. 
‘his shows a net gain of $2.45 a thousand feet, the 
ercent of increase being 23.1. A statement show- 
ng the production and value of each kind of lumber 
for 1900 and 1905 is given: 


OF LUMBER MANUFACTURE ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


sented $1.13 for each dollar of capital invested. In 
1900 each dollar of investment produced $1.64, the de- 
creased efficiency being 45.1 percent, against an in- 
crease of 31.6 in labor. The figures do not represent 
absolutely the actual conditions, but indicate the gen- 
eral trend of affairs in this great lumber manufactur- 
ing state. 

The bulk of the lumber product of Oregon is made 
up of red fir, the gain in the output of this wood for 
the period under consideration keing 284,906,000 feet, 
while values increased $2,464,150. The wood of sec- 
ond importance, quantity and value considered, was 
yellow pine, the increases being respectively 4,587,000 
feet and $218,464. These two varieties made up 92.8 





853,457,000 feet, or 74 percent, while the value shows 
a gain of $9,566,489, or 98 percent. In yellow pine 
product there was a gain of 137,167,000. feet, or 143.8 
percent, and an increase of $1,445,942, or 186 percent 
in value. The other species without exception show 
very material gains in both quantity and value. The 
average value of all the sawed product of Washington 
for 1905 was $1.06 more in 1905 than in 1900, the per- 
cent of increase being 12.3. A peculiar feature of the 
average prices of all kinds of lumber is that which 
shows a lower value for cedar in 1905 than in 1900. 
White pine shows the very material increase of $4.21 a 
thousand feet. The quantities and values of each 


kind of lumber produced in Washington are given here- 
with: 


WASHINGTON. 











VARIETY Que tit OE —_— a 
1ETY— uantity. Value. ; P a, 
— 5c aaah - - -2,006,129,000 $19,329,786 1 13267200 $ 9165, 297 
Yellow pine... .. £82,534,000 2,223'291 95,367,000 TTT aro 
Er oeac ss 33,490,000 1,317,347 83,670,000 8891959 
eee 96,250,000 941,966 82,699,000 386,60 
Rarer erres tueeiier et 11,960,000 114,766 "204,000 rere 
WINING 2) ok. ch cea ncn: dee touche euraads 4,000,000 61,250 3,920,000 Py ths 
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inti EE ee esting bhatt = mo. Boast es _ ee 
a EE a EON EE Te Ree 2,485,628,000 $24,005,206 1,429,032,000 $12,291,046 


percent of the total quantity of sawed lumber in 1905, 
as against 83.6 percent in 1900. One peculiarity about 
the returns is the statement showing the average value 
of red fir to be 25 cents less in 1905 than in 1900, the 
low value of $8.88 being given for the latter year as 
against $9.03 for 1900. The value of yellow pine, 
spruce and cedar shows appreciable gains, while hem- 
lock shows a slight loss. The average value of all 
woods in 1905 was $9.21, against an average of $9.12 
in 1900, an increase of 9 cents a thousand feet. The 
following statement shows the quantity of each kind 
of lumber and aggregate values for 1900 and 1905: 


Compared with the manufacture of lumber proper 
the planing mill and sash and door industry of Cali- 
fornia shows an enormous gain. The value of the 
products in 1905 was greater than the value of the 
products of the saw mills in 1900. This industry 
raised from twelfth to seventh rank, while saw mills 
dropped from second to fourth rank. An increase of 
110, or 90.9 percent, is shown in the number of estab- 
lishments, the figures being 136 in 1900 and 246 in 
1905. Extraordinary increases also are shown in the 
investment, which in 1900 was only $3,431,949, while 











OREGON. 
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ARIETY— uantity. Value. uantity. : 
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In Washington lumber also takes first rank among 
the classified industries. The number of establish- 
ments shows a big increase in this state, the gain 
being 226, the numbers being 1,004 in 1905 and 778 
in 1900. Capital shows an increase of 115 percent; 
the number of wage earners, 41.2 percent; wages, 73.4 
percent, while the value of the products increased 
63.7 percent. The number of wage earners engaged in 
the lumber industry comprised 62 percent of the 
total employed in all of the selected industries of the 
state in 1905, against 63 percent in 1900. Of the total 
wages they received 61.9 percent in 1905, against 
62.9 percent in 1900. It is claimed the increase of 
63.7 percent in the value of the product does not rep- 
resent the actual gain in the industry during the 
5-year period. Duplications due to the method em- 
ployed in 1900 if followed in the 1905 compilation 
would result in adding $11,590,322 to the value of the 
product, making the actual increase $30,876,554, or 
101.9 percent, instead of $19,286,233, or 63.7 percent. 
Relative to the timber of Washington it is said 71 
percent of its area or 47,700 square miles is wooded 
land, the chief varieties being red fir, hemlock and 
eedar. During 1905 each dollar of capital is shown 
to have produced $1.21 in the value of the product. 
Comparative figures for 1900 show the efficiency,of 
$1.59 worth of product, or 38 cents more than in 1905, 
the percent of increase being 31.4. The average wage 
in 1900 was $540.75; in 1905, $664.86, the increase 
in wages being $124.11, a gain of 22.9 percent. Mis- 
cellaneous expenses show a very heavy increase, these 
items being $5,439,304 and $1,862,592 for 1905 and 
1900 respectively. 

Washington is the only state of whose lumber 
product any one kind figures to the extent of 2,000,- 
000,000 feet, the reported product of red fir for 1905 
being in excess of that quantity. The increase was 























in 1905 the census report shows a total investment of 
$9,024,520, an increase of 163 percent. The number of 
employees was 2,731 greater in 1905 than in 1900, a 
gain of 135.1 percent. Wages show an increase of 
$2,365,698, or 195.3 percent, while the value of products 
increased $9,095,793, or 189.2 percent. 

_ The returns showing the extent of planing mill opera- 
tions in Oregon present a record very similar to that 
of California, that industry ranking twelfth in 1900 
and fifth in 1905. The number of establishments in 
1900 was 41, against 60 in 1905, a gain of 19. The capi- 
tal shows an increase of $1,238,284, a gain of more 
than 200 percent. The number of employees increased 
at about the same ratio, while wages showed a gain of 
$584,490, the amount paid out in 1905 having been 
about three times as great as in 1900. Value of 
products shows a like increase, the gain being over 
$2,000,000. 

In Washington planing mill establishments took 
fourth rank in 1905 against eighth rank in 1900. In 
this as in others of the Pacific coast states enormous 
increases are shown. Fifty-six more establishments 
were reported in 1905 than in 1900, while capital shows 
an increase of $2,860,231, or nearly 400 percent. The 
output of the mills was valued at $3,916,053 more in 
1905 than in 1900, a threefold gain. The average num- 
ber of employees was 1,319 greater in the latter year 
and wages were $814,314 more in 1905 than in 1900, 
a twofold gain in each instance. Considered from the 
number of men employed this industry takes second 
rank in 1905; its possible place in the enumeration of 
the census of 1910 is a matter of enthusiastic specula- 
tion among the more sanguine of those interested in 
woodworking establishments in the state. 

This mass of figures and deductions goes to make up 
the lumber industry of the three states as presented by 
the Bureau of Census. The summary of what was 
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EQUIPMENT FOR THE: TRANSPORTATION OF LUMBER FROM OREGON. 


A compilation by the secretary of the Oregon & 
Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, made 
up of reports from thi:ty-two operators, shows that 
for the week ended September 22 cars supplied by the 
Northern Pacific, Oregon Railroad & Navigation Com- 
pany and the Southern Pacifie fell short by 2,357 cars 
of the number required. Of this shortage 233 were 
reported by eight mills located along the Northern 
Pacifie, 223 by nine mills on the Oregon Railroad & 
Navigation Company’s line and 1,901 by twenty-six 
mills on the Southern Pacific. Some of these plants 
ship over all three lines, which accounts for the ap- 
parent difference in the number of those reported. 

Thirty-four mills report the receipt of 597 cars since 
September 1. Thirty-six mills estimate the number 


of cars needed during the next thirty davs at 2,405, of 
which 1,002 flat cars are required and 1,403 box ears. 
In order to ship‘the lumber for which orders have 
been booked by thirty-eight mills, 2,693 cars will be 
required. Of this number 1,043 flat cars and 1,650 box 
cars are wanted. The report further shows two mills 
to ke running on half time, one mil] to have been 
closed since August 25, one to have been shut down 
two weeks, the day shift dispensed with at one plant 
and the night shifts at two mills, while several others 
are running at reduced capacity. Further it is stated 
that 277 orders have keen cancelled on account of 
the car shortage. The quantity called for in these 
orders is not given, but undoubtedly would average 
more than one car to each order. 


Commenting on the car situation it is said: 


It will be seen by the above report that the shortage is 
more pronounced on all three of the roads in our terriiory ; 
that the number of orders cance’ed because of lack of cars 
is increasing. and that eight mills have been compelled to 
close either entirely or for half time since the last report. 
For the first week in September 214 cars were received by 
29 mills: for the first three weeks in September 5:7 cars 
were received by 44 mills. It will also be noted that only 
cw aeees of the cars required by the milis has been fur- 
nished. 


In explanation it may be said that manufacturers 
would not have been able to load all of the material 
for which they have orders even had cars been availa- 
tle. The movement is so small, however, that all the 
force and significance of this qualifying condition 
disappears before the scarcity of equipment. 





An order recently issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission provided that common carriers should re- 
port to the commission the total number of freight cars 
owned, specifying what portion is equipped with air 
brakes. This order has brought forward the question of 
whether or not logging railroads are required to equip 
their cars with air brakes and report the safety ap- 
pliances in use to the Interstate Commerce Commission ; 
also to operate their trains with 75 percent of the cars 
controlled by power train brakes. In order that the 
question might be settled, C. I. Millard, chairman of 
the transportation committee of the Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, addressed a letter to the secre- 
tary of the commission, asking for an- opinion as to 
whether logging roads are inelnded within the scope of 
the recent order. The reply of Secretary E. A. Moseley 
of the commission was as follows: 


Wastineton, D. C.. Sept. 50, 1906. 
C. I. Minuarp, Esa., St. Tovis. Mo.: Dear Sir—The sub- 
stance of the orler of August 8 is that carriers shall report 
to the commission the total number of freight cars owned, 





specifying what portion is equipped with air brakes. It is 
assumed that you refer to the original order raising the 
required minimum percentage of the power braked cars In 
each train from 50 percent to 75 percent, the phraseology 
of which appears as a quotation in the Angust 8 order. 
You will note the phrase “as required by the safety ap- 
pliance act. 1s amended :” reference to section 6 of the law 
discloses exceptions from the provisions of the act extended 
to the class of equipment you refer to. Tlowever, it shou'd 
be noted that cars having a drawbar hight to exceed 25 
inches are not included in the exemption. Yours truly, 
E. A. MOSELEyY, secretary. 

Section 6 of the safety appliances act referred to 
provides penalties for violations of the provisions of 
the acts and makes the following exception: 

Nothing in these acts contained sha'l apply to trairs 
compose? ef 4-wheel cers or trains comnosed of &-wheel 
stan*’ard logg'ng cars where the hight of such car from ton 
of rail to center of coupling dors not exceed 25 inches, or 
to the loromoatives used in hauling such trains when such 
cars or locomotives are exclusively used for the transporta- 
tion of logs. 

An amendment to the safety appliances act provides 
that the act shall apply ‘‘to common carriers by rail- 





road in the territories and in the District of Columbia 
and shall apply in all cases whether or not the couplers 
brought together are of the same kind, make or type; 
and the provisions and requirements hereof and of said 
act relating to train brakes, automatic couplers, grab 
irons and the hight of draw bars shall be held to apply 
to all trains, locomotives, tenders, cars and similar 
vehicles used on any railroad engaged in interstate com- 
merce and in the territories and the District of Colum- 
bia and to all other locomotives, tenders, cars and simi- 
lar vehicles used in connection therewith excepting those 
trains, cars and locomotives exempted by the provision 
of section 6 of said act.’’ 

From the construction of the safety appliance acts 
and the rvling of the commission it appears that any 
ear or locomotive having a draw bar hight exceed- 
ing 25 inches which is used in interstate commerce or 
in connection with other cars or locomotives used in 
interstate commerce is amenable to provisions of this 
act. The ordinary class of logging equipment, how- 
ever, will not be affected by this order. 





INCREASING RAILROAD LINES IN THE STATE OF OREGON. 


One of the most backward states in the Union in 
point of railroad development is Oregon, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it is a state large in area and of 
rich and varied natural resources. Its area is 96,030 
square miles, being exceeded in size only by Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Texas and Wyoming; yet it has only 1,750 miles of 
railway lines, or one mile to fifty-four square miles of 
territory. Except for the small states in the east, the 
only ones which have a smaller mileage are Nevaila, 
Idaho, Utah and Wyoming, none of which compares in 
population or in natural or developed wealth with 
Oregon. 

There have keen many proposed lines, especially 
from the central part of the western, populated region 
to the east, but up to the present time all these plans 
have proved delusive, the only roads in the state being 
those of the Southern Pacific and the Oregon Railroad 
& Navigation Company, each with numerous short 
branches, the Astoria & Columbia River road from 
Portland to the ocean, the Corvallis & Eastern from 
Yaquina bay eastward 142 miles, and forty miles of 
the Northern Pacific’s Portland line. The Southern 
Pacifie roads consist of the main line of the Shasta 
route, with four or five shorter lines into the Willa- 
mette valley. The Oregon Railroad & Navigation Com- 
pany, under Southern Pacifie or Union Pacifie control, 
has 404 miles of. main line in Oregon with a number 
of little branches. Thus the Union and Southern 
Pacific interests own nearly the entire railway system 
of Oregon, while the roads independent in ownership, 
except the Northern Pacific, depend for connection 
upon the Southern Pacific. 

In a late issue the Railway Age in an extensive 
article reviewed the Oregon situation and outlined 
the probabilities of railway construction in new parts 
of the state within the early future. It says that 
within a few months work has been completed or 
begun by the Harriman roads on a dozen different 
lines radiating east and west from the trunk line in 
the Willamette valley or south from the Oregon Rail- 
road & Navigation lines, and that these new lines will 
add about 1,100 miles to this great system in Oregon. 
The most extensive of these projects is called the 
Oregon Eastern railroad, from Natron on the Willa- 
mette river across the Cascade mountains and the 
plains to a junction with the Oregon Railroad & Navi- 
gation line at Ontario on the Snake river. According 
to the map given by the above paper, this line trends 
southwesterly from Ontario along the Malheur river 
as far as Malheur and Harney lakes. It skirts these 
on the north and then runs in a nearly due westerly 
direction close to Tron mountain, Ram’s peak, Christ- 
mas lake, Paulina lake and Walker’s range to the old 
Oregon Central Military road at Crescent Lake, therce 
following the line of that road down the Willamette 
river to Natron. 

From this road a long branch will run northward 
down the DesChutes valiey and connect with a line 
from the Columbia, while another branch, already 
under construction, will reach south to the Klamath 
lake district and meet a branch now building from a 
point on the Shasta line a little south of the Oregon 
border. Others of the contemplated lines include the 
Great Southern railway, to run from Dufur south 


akout 120 miles; a line from Elgin east to Joseph, 
63 miles, under construction; the Condon branch, 
already built, from Ajilington south to Condon, 45 
miles; the DesChutes road, from DesChutes south, 40 
miles; the John Day railroad, from John Day south, 
40 miles; a short line from St. John, near Portland, to 
Troutdale, 20 miles; the Oregon Western, under con- 
struction, from Drain, on the Shasta route, west to 
Marshfield, 81 miles; the Umatilla Central, from 
Pendleton south, 35 miles, and various cut-offs. ‘lhe 
Southern Pacifie line from Drain to Marshfield will be 
the first connection of that road with the Pacific 
ocean in Oregon, 

Another new enterprise, the exact status of which 
in relation to other roads is not known definitely, is 
the California & Oregon Coast railway. It is proposed 
to ke built from Grant’s Pass southwest 91 miles to 
Crescent City, Cal., of whieh 45 miles will be in 
Oregon. On this line contracts have heen let. 

The coast part of the state is likely now to have 
rapid development, but of most interest is the new 
line across the arid eastern two-thirds of the state, 


south of the center. This is the direct result of the 
government irrigation projects by which large areas 
will ke made fertile east of the Cascades, especially in 
the Klamath region. Without this encouragement it 
is doubtful that at this time there would have been 
any well developed plan for such a line. It will not, 
however, entirely please the lumbermen of western 
Oregon, for they have been dreaming of an independ- 
ent line which, tapping the wonderful timber resources 
in that part of the state, centering at such points as 
Eugene, Grant’s Pass, Roseburg and Albany, would 
carry its product on a competitive basis directly east 
to some connection with eastern lines independent of 
the Southern Pacific. But Harriman is a wise man 
in his day and generation. and these projects, if car- 
ried to completion, will go far to make Oregon his own 
private transportation preserve. He is also too wise, 
we may believe, to abuse the situation, and so while 
the state is likely long to lack real competition in 
facilities it promises to be better served in the future 
than any time in the past, while rates will prohably 
be as low as though these new lines were independent. 
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H=D MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


J. E. Defebaugh, 


July 26, 1906, 


Editor American Lumberman, Chicago. 
My dear Defebaugh: It may please you to know that I am much pleased 


with your History of the Lumber Industry of America. 


I nave read 


enougn to satisfy myself that. as the succeeding volumes come out the 
work will prove to be all that you have promised, and I only wonder 
tnat a man as busy as you are has been able to find the time to devote 
such a stupendous amodnt of work as the production of this History 


has involved. 


Permit me to offer you my sincere congratulations on 


the book itself and my best wishes for your success in placing a large 
number of copies in the hands of the lumbermen of the world. 


Very sincerely yours, AGBbz, 
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NEW YORK STATE AS A WHITE PINE PRODUCER.* 


New York was a white pine state and the timber 
was of a fine quality, averaging 130 to 160 feet in 
hight, with an occasional giant 250 feet tall and 80 
inches in diameter. There was some hemlock but 
this was generally distributed over the state and had 
keen wasted by tanners kefore its value for lumber 
was appreciated. The Casco region was covered with 
pine and hemlock, while the spruce and white cedar 
were confined almost entirely to the Adirondack re- 
gion. The hardwoods were found in all sections of 
the state. New York will go into history, however, as 
a white pine state. That was the wood which was 
first utilized by the pioneers and was the first manu- 
factured by the early saw mills. It has now disap- 
peared and is comparatively little more than a mem- 
ory. People of New York are fully entitled to believe 
that none of the northern conifers have exceeded it 
in grain, strength, color or clearness. 

In no state have the rivers played a greater part 
in the development of the lumber industry than in 
New York. The very earliest lumbermen did not 
utilize the excellent rivers of the state. They located 
their mills in. the heart of the timker and then cut 
circles akout them. When one tract had been ex- 
hausted the mill was moved to a new scene of opera- 
tions, where logging by water was an unknown art. 
In fact, the rivers were used first to get the product 
to market instead of getting the raw material to the 
mill, The Fox krothers were the pioneer loggers of 
New York. They had a mill in Warren county and 





*From Vol. II of the ‘‘History of the Lumber In- 
dustry of America,’’ by James Elliott Defebaugh. 
Four volvmes, $5 a volume. Volume II is now on the 
press and will soon be ready for delivery. 


originated the idea of floating the logs to the mill 
instead of moving the mill to the logs. They sent the 
first log drive down the Schroon river, a branch of 
the Upper Hudson. : 

There were no railroads or canals. Such lumber as 
was not used by local consumers had to be got to 
market by some other method. The cheapest and sim- 
plest way was ‘rafting the lumber tu the larger towns. 
{t is interesting to note that the first lumber sawed in 
Arthur Nokle’s. mill in Herkimer county, in 1790, was 
consigned to Jreland. It was rafted down West 
Canada creek; thence down the Mohawk to the falls at 
Cohoes; thence taken by wagon to Albany and loaded 
into slocps for the transfer across the Atlantic. Ed- 
ward Edwards built a saw mill on the Onon- 
daga, in Broome county, in 1796 and ran _ the 
first raft on the Chenango river. Jesse Dick- 
inson ran the first raft down the west branch 
of the Delaware river, in 1788. This lumber was 
floated clear to Philadelphia. Lumber was rafted out 
of the Conewango into the Upper Allegheny and finally 
to Pittsburg. In fact, every river in the state was used 
by the lumbermen annually for floating lumber to mar- 
ket, and it was some time after the advent of the rail- 
road hefore this method of transportation became 
obsolete. The lumber raft passed out of use vbout 
1880. The custom on the Hudson was to raft lumber 
to Alkany and there load it in the sailing vessels bound 
for New York or across the ocean. 

The method of rafting was simple. The pine and 
hemlock were laid from twenty-four to thirty courses 
deep, several courses projecting akove the surface of 
the water. Esch course was laid at right angles to the 
preceding one, and this served to hold the lumber 
together. As most of the lumker was in 16-foot 


lengths the lumber squares thus formed measured six- 
teen feet on each edge. These were rade into a raft. 
The customary size of a raft was 148 feet in width 
and 160 feet long. A raft of this size containing 
twenty-five courses would include 180,000 feet of lum- 
ber or more. In addition, a deck load of shingles or 
dressed lumber was often taken along for sale at some 
market en route. The rafting crew lived on the raft, 
in rough shanties erected for the purpose. Three oars 
on each side of the raft permitted it to be handled in 
the river. The crew included twelve or eighteen men. 
When there was good water a raft would make from 
forty to fifty miles a day, tying up at the bank at 
night. This method of handling lumber developed a 
peculiar craft, that of the raftsman, and the men at- 
tained much skill in avoiding shallows and collisions 
with bridge piers. The pioneer lumbermen claim that 
rafted lumber was better than lumber conveyed over- 
land, as the immersion in the river removed much of 
the sap. It must ke admitted, however, that it also 
took up a great deal of mud and dirt on the way. 


* When the lumber reached the planing mill it carried 


an amourt of grit which made trouble for the filers. 
Hewed timber was conveyed in this way and in parts 
of the east it is still stored in booms, awaiting sale. 

Actual log driving was begun by Norman and Alan- 
son Fox in 1813 on the npper Hudson and soon became 
the method of transportation in all that country. The 
sorting after was a natvral outgrowth and in 1849 the 
Hudson River Poom Association was formed for com- 
mon protection and codperative action. The maximum 
of logs handled was reached in 1872, when, at the big 
boom at Glen Falls, 213,800,000 feet of logs were sorted. 
It was magnificent timber too, for nothing less than 
twelve inches was cut. 





In point of American occupation Oregon is the old- 
st of the states west of the Rocky mountains, for it 
was nearly 100 years ago, in 1811, that the American 
fur Company established its first trading post at 
Astoria. At that time Oregon stretched all the way 
from California, belonging to Spain, to Alaska, which 
was a Russian possession, and from the Rocky moun- 
tains to the Pacific. It was for many years thereafter 
a subject of dispute between Great Britain and the 
United States, the former having the advantage of 
the most extensive early explorations and of practical 
rading possession until the American Fur Company 
care strongly into the field. 

By the treaty of 1818 it was made open territory, 
and again in 1828 joint occupation was continued in- 
lefinitely. That great area seemed likely to be wholly 
ost to the United States when, in 1842 and 1843, Dr. 
Ma:eus Whitman, who had keen pleading for Ameri- 
can oeceupaney, led to it a caravan of over 1,000 
\merieans from the frontier of Missouri. The next 

ar 2,000 nore settlers from the same source fol- 

wed the path explored by Fremont and joined their 
predecessors on the Lanks of the Columbia. It was on 
lune 15, 1846, that the fifty-four forty line between 
he United States and Canada west of the Rockies was 
itandoned and a treaty went into effect fixing the 
ational boundary whee it is today and ceding all 
English rights in Oregon to the United States. Soon 
ifter that the California gold discoveries drew away 
he settlers, but in 1850 the passage of a land dona- 

“The features of the History of the Lumber Indus- 
try cf America pertaining to the Pacific coast will be 
especially in‘eresting. Tre references to this rapid 
dvanre of the commonwealth of Oregon as a lumber 
menufacturing s'ate will :ead like a fairy tale. The 
History is published in four volumes, $5 each. The 

‘cond volume will be delivered this fall. It is sold 
catirely on order, direct from the publisher, The 
ey Lumberman, 315 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
i, U.S. A, 


THE EMPIRE OF THE OREGON.* 


tion act brought over 8,000 recruits to Oregon, which 
had been organized as a territory the previous year. 
In 1853 Washington territory was formed out of the 
northern half of Oregon and, February 14, 1859, the 
state was admitted into the Union. 

As a state Oregon is not yet nfty years old, but-it 
is something more than fifty years since it began to 
loom large along the Pacific coast. It is an empire of 
itself, 400 miles long from east to west, 275 miles wide 
from north to south, and its area 95,746 square miles, 
or 61,277,440 acres; and in almost every natural re- 
source that should make a state great in population 
and wealth Oregon akounds. There are three chief 
mountain systems—the Coast range, the Cascade range 
and the Blue mountains of the northeastern part of 
the state. Between the Coast range and the Cascades 
lies the great Willamette valley, one of the richest 
for its extent in the world and most admirably adapted 
for agziculture. Furthermore, the Coast range here is 
more or less -roken with cross ranges running from 
east to west, so that the moist winds of the Pacific 
pass over the Coast range to the hights of the Cas- 
cades, depositing their moisture as they go. The 
result is that these wide interior valleys with thei 
rich soil are not arid like those of California or the 
plains to the east of the Cascades and Sie:ras, but 
without irrigation yield abundantly and with irriga- 
tion are veritable gardens, 

On each side of this valley of the Willamette and 
the other valleys to the south, which form practically 
a continuation of it, are fo-ests among the most mag- 
nificent in the world. The Coast range is densely 
forested on toth slopes, while the western slope of 
the Cascade range, from the agricultural valleys to 
the snow line, is equally rich in forest growth. The 
forests appear again on the eastern slone of the Cas- 
cades, though less dense, and finally disappear in the 
arid or semiarid plains of the eastern part of the state, 
to reannear in srowths of pine and fir on the Blue 
mountains and their spurs, 

Of the total area of the state it is estimated that 


about 56 percent, 34,500,000 acres, is wooded, though a 
considerable portion of the wooded area is sparsely 
covered with growth of no especial value; but, even 
so, more tin.ker is growing today in Oregon than in 
any other state, more timber untouched by the logger 
and greater solid bodies still available for utilization. 
Various estimates have been made, but we believe 
that they are for the most part under estimates and 
that the commercial timber which is and will be 
availakle for the saw within the next generatiun, in- 
cluding that within the forest reserves, will be about 
or quite 250,000,000,000 feet. 

The deve‘opment of Oregon has keen hindered by 
certain well understood causes. Its early settlement 
took place via the same 1oute by which Washington 
was reachel—the Columbia river. Washington, how- 
ever, felt the stimulus of competitive railroad build- 
ing, while Oregon has always been a one-roaid state. 
Furthermore, Puget sound, which is one great natural 
hartor in all its ramifications, gave facilities for ac- 
cess well into the interior by vessels of the deepest 
draft. O:egon was Icss favoved, but still it has fine 
harbors, and Portland, 100 miles from the sea, is a 
fort of national importance. Within the last decade, 
however, there has keen an awakening in Oregon. Its 
population has vastly increased, and now railroad con- 
struction is under way which will open to settlement 
and industry not merely the western valleys but the 
great interior plain. The Southern Pacific is expected 
to ad: akont 1,2(0 miles to its lines in Oregon, most 
of the additional mileage teing east of the Cascades, 
with one east and west line tapping the southern ex- 
tremity of the Willamette valley and connecting it 
with the east. 

Elsewhere the lumter prodvetion of Oregon is re- 
ferred to. It is enongh to say here that in Oregon is 
to ke witnessed within ten years the greatest expan- 
sion in lumber production thet will te seen in this 
country or in the wo-ld, and while within that period 
it may not overtake Washinton in volume of annual 
product it will crowd it for first position. 





Summarizing the views of door manufacturers and 
ustriluters in various sections of the country, the 
ta! is clearly set forth that demand in that indust:y 
1S not as geod as conditions would seem to warrant. 
k¢ Ww have expressed any degree of satisfaction with 
their current business, but the lack of buoyancy in 
the trade sentiment is perhaps not so traceable to 
a reduction in the volume of orders as it is to the 
character of the fall demand. The volume of sash 
and door movement has shown a steady increase dur- 
ing the last two or th:ee years and if at any time 
it has failed to keep up its rate of inerease a feeling 
of depression is at once evident. The building pros- 
pects of the first half of the year and especially the 
activity in odd work, had led memters of the indus- 
try to kelieve that stock goods would show up strong- 
ly this autumn, but while the demand for special 


sizes is as strong as ever that for regular stock items 
is materially below what had teen looked for. Various 
explanations have keen tendered to account for this, 
tut a comprehensive view of the situation indicates 
that building in the country, owing to some inex- 
plicable reason, has fallen off. Possibly this has been 
due in some measure to the high prices of labor and 
material and in sore localities, as in New York, to a 
terporary stringency of the money market. As the 
demand for lumber appears to be keeping up at a 
respectable gait, however, it may be that an improved 
eall for sash and door goods will come later and in 
the satisfactory quantities that had been counted 
upon, 
* ~*~ * 

The Chicago wholesale houses report a demand of 

respectable proportions for small lots of stock goods, 


a continuation of the good inquiry for special de- 
signs and a tig demand for storm sash and doors. 
They say that while the volume of their business in 
dolla:s and cents is about as heavy as they could 
rightly expect, the situation is unsatisfactory from 
the fact that so large a proportion of the business is 
in odd work and so little in stock sizes. This is the 
general complaint of the country, however, and is 
protably due to an increased desire on the part of 
builders to have something original in the way of 
millwork in their structures, a feature that is g:eatly 
encouraged by architects, whose work in this direc- 
tion often results in freakish and startling designs. 
A. material reduction of local stocks was made through 
the disastrous fire of Sunday night, in which large 
quantities of pine and veneered doors, glazed sash, 
moldings and other stock items were destroyed. Some 
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addition firmness may be expected to accrue to prices 
as a result of this unfortunate occurrence, though 
stocks in the city warehouses are as a rule in the best 
of condition for any possible volume of business that 
may come during the balance of this year. 


* 


The window glass situation has been materially 
improved through the action of the manufacturers 
at meetings held last week and this week at Pitts- 
burg. At last week’s session manufacturers repre- 
senting an aggregate of 1,842 pots signed an agree- 
ment to have their product handled through a sales 
agency and the project was reported to have been 
suecessfully launched at Pittsburg this week. This 
ensures a stable market for window glass during 
the period of contract, which will probably be for at 
least the coming twelvemonth. Practically all of the 
window glass factories in the country are expected to 
be in operation by next Monday. Prices are not alto- 
vether firm, but the establishment of a sales agency 
will doubtless remove the probability of any serious 
demoralization the coming year. 


There is some improvement noted at Kansas City, 
Mo., in the demand for stock goods from the country, 
but the sash and door people are not enjoying a really 
aetive demand and orders are fewer than usual at this 
time of year. The inquiry shows a slight gain and 


jobbers expect that October business will show an in- 
crease over that of September. Prices continue weak. 
The demand for millwork is fairly good and all the 
planing mills are busy. 


* *% - 


The sash and door factories at Baltimore, Md., ap- 
pear to be full of business and there is every pros- 
pect that prevailing conditions will continue. The 
activity among builders of small houses furnishes a 
market for the output of the sash factories, which 
are nearly all running full time and in some cases 
overtime. Prices remain satisfactory. 


St. Louis (Mo.) sash and door factories, planing 
mills and interior finish establishments are crowded with 
work and they look for this condition to continue 
indefinitely. 

* * * 

The demand for sash, doors and interior finish at 
Los Angeles, Cal., has been somewhat out of propor- 
tion to the call for lumber lately, owing to the large 
number of buildings that are now approaching the 
finishing stages, and have been delayed more or less 
owing to the searcity of lumber. Prices have not 
materially changed, but are quoted firm all along the 
line, with the usual demand for odd sizes and for 
fully as many fir doors as ever. There is reported 
an excellent demand in the territories, and there is 


just now a call for stock from the newly opened see- 

tions around Bull Frog and along the new railroads 

that are being pushed into southern Nevada. There 

is said to be a shortage of some sizes and qualities 

of window glass which may be annoying a little later. 
* * * 


Tacoma, Wash., sash and door manufacturers say 
that they have no fault to find with the market. 
There is a very satisfactory demand at fair prices, 
with prospects of improvement in some lines. Rail- 
road conditions have not improved and the usual diffi- 
culty is experienced in getting shipments off and there 
is a great deal of delay in getting cars through 
after they are started. The October advance of $1 
to $2 on fir logs and consequent increased cost of 
jumber is likely to compel the sash and door men to 
advance prices in order to get out even. 

¥ * x 

The door trade at Buffalo, N. Y., and in that see- 
tion maintains a steadily heavy volume, but not all 
the manufacturers and dealers are making money, as 
competition from western concerns has resulted in 
some ridiculously low prices. Where a factory oper- 
ator, has an established eastern trade to which he 
furnishes a special quality or item of manufacture, 
he can command his own price, but stock sizes of 
doors and other millwork are selling at widely vary- 
ing quotations and there are no evidences of an early 
improvement. , 





AN EDITORIAL REVIEW OF MARKET CONDITIONS NOW OBTAINING. 


Aside from a car shortage of unusual severity, the 
lumber trade of the country is in excellent shape. 
Relatively the demand for hardwoods is greater than 
for the softwoods, yet the movement otf the latter 
continues exceptionally heavy, notwithstanding the 
deterring effects of insufficient transportation facili- 
ties. Analysis shows consumption to be confined 
largely to manufacturers and building in the larger 
cities. Small towns and rural communities are not 
buying as heavily proportionately as are the con- 
sumers mentioned. Just why this should be the case 
is difficult to explain when crop returns are taken 
into consideration. Never before have the farmers of 
the United States derived greater monetary benefits 
trom their labors. Generally they have not shown a 
disposition to part with any considerable portion ot 
their recently acquired wealth. The wherefore of this 
is beyond the ken of the average mind. Factory work 
in all lines is being conducted on a larger scale now 
than ever before. Testimony of operators goes to 
show enlargements of factories in all parts of the 
country in all lines of work. Car construction com- 
panies, locomotive works, machinery manufacturing 
institutions, furniture and woodworking plants of all 
descriptions have increased their capacity within the 
last twelve months. In many cases the increase has 
been as great as 100 percent. Activity along these 
lines continues with no intimation or suggestion of 
any cessation of activity. Plans are being enlarged 
rather than curtailed, the general commercial feeling 
being one of expansion rather than restriction. 

Interest naturally centers in southern pine affairs. 
The storm interjected a new element, one whose in- 
fluence it is difficult to estimate. Conflicting reports 
in regard to the extent of damage to timber render the 
outcome all the more problematic. Ways and means 
of saving the down timber are being discussed, and 
some of them are being adopted and carried out. Most 
of the estimates of loss are unreliable. Hysterical re- 
ports of damage ranging from 40 to 75 percent are 
absurd on their face, yet on the other hand the loss 
undoubtedly will be heavier than many are willing 
to admit. How to salve the loss is the question which 
today takes precedence over its extent. A determined 
effort will be made and portable mills will play an im- 
portant part in the work in those sections where the 
owners of the timber have no plants at which to 
manufacture that portion injured. In addition much 
of the damaged pine doubtless will be turned into 
hewn ties and hewn timber for use in this country 
or abroad. This method will go far toward saving 
down timber at points remote from the mills. 

* * * 

Southern pine trade is in fair shape in so far as the 
demand for lumber is concerned. Shipments, however, 
are hampered and restricted by reason of an insuffi- 
cient supply of cars, and on this account the outlook 
is not so bright. Not only is the ear shortage inter- 
fering with the operations of the mills, but the diffi- 
culty experienced in securing supplies promptly places 
a handicap upon their customers. The demand for car 
sills, car siding and from lumber using manufactories 
continues very heavy. The call for yard stock and 
finish is relatively lighter and this has ushered in an 
anomalous condition in prices. For instance, ear sid- 
ing orders are being taken at prices which net the 
manufacturer at the mill $4 more a thousand feet than 
finished lumber is bringing in Chicago. Long lengths 
of car sills are bringing fancy prices—more, in fact, 
than any other part of the saw mill product. Judging 
from the number of orders for cars now being placed 
there will be no cessation of activity of the car builders. 

* * * 

The state of the hardwood trade is shown by the 
absence of complaint in regard to demand or prices 
from any factor or section in the business. This has 
been a prosperous year for hardwood manufacturers, 
distributers and presumably users. In point of fact it 
has been a good year for every industry in the coun- 


try, though some have benefited more than others. 
In many items some difficulty is being experienced in 
supplying the quality and quantity of stock needed. 
Chestnut, oak and poplar are held in moderate supply 
only by distributers, while stocks at the mills are in 
bad shape, the bulk of the lumber being green. Some 
ot the larger manufacturers have sufficient to care 
for their established trade, while few have a surplus 
ot any of the items mentioned. Higher prices for 
plain oak have been predicted. As a matter of fact 
prices now being paid are much higher than they were 
earlier in the season. The unusual situation has re- 
sulted in bringing on the market stocks of varying 
utility and worth, so that sale prices have a wider 
range now than is customary. Cottonwood and ash 
both are in excellent demand, with stocks scarcely 
adequate to meet the wants of users. Gum is selling 
readily, particularly box boards, which it seems are 
being used to take the place, in instances at least, of 
other kinds which cannot be readily secured. North- 
ern hardwoods are in good shape, maple continuing 
strong and basswood and birch sharing in the general 
prosperity. Stocks of northern oak are almost a minus 
quantity, and many consumers as far north as Min- 
neapolis secure their oak in the south. Unfavorable 
weather in the southern manufacturing districts has 
curtailed operations during the last fortnight. A 
slight improvement is reported and work is being car- 
ried on now to better advantage. Poplar men are 
doing the best they can to supply the demand made 
upon them. Stocks are light, with very little prospect 
of adding to them materially this year, unless the 
mills receive the good fortune of early fall tides. 
* * * 

Increased buying by country yards is reported from 
Minneapolis. The fall movement of northern pine so 
far has not been up to the expectations of distributers, 
and if orders from the retail trade become more plenti- 
ful the improvement will not prove unwelcome to the 
pine interests of the north. Upper grades and pack- 
age stocks have been in good request throughout the 
year; the retail trade has not been in keeping. Stocks 
have not accumulated to such an extent as to prove 
a burden to the holders, but assortments now are 
more nearly complete and manufacturers are ready to 
turn their lumber into cash. If the expected general 
revival of yard trade should not materialize producers 
are ready and willing to carry over until spring what- 
ever lumber they have cut during the year. Northern 
stocks are light; they of course are much heavier 
than were held at the beginning of the sawing season, 
but the quantity in pile today in all probability is 
less than it has been at the close of the season at any 
time within the last decade. From eastern distributing 
points come reports of a healthy tone and a free move- 
ment. At the foot of the lakes higher values are 
being asked for both high grade and low grade stocks, 
the increases ranging from $1 to $2 above summer 
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BURYING THE BONE OF CONTENTION AT JACKSON- 
VILLE. 


prices. A computation shows, however, that dis- 
tributers are unable to replace their stocks, secure a 
profit from their operations and sell at old prices. 

* * * 


Manufacturers of redwood and red cedar shingles 
derive little comfort from the fact that stocks at the 
mills are ample. Transit cars are difficult to secure 
anywhere. The few which arrive at important points 
of distribution are snapped up eagerly and command 
a premium. An improved demand for redwood 
shingles is reported, but, as in the case of the red 
cedar product, lack of transportation facilities renders 
it impossible for the redwood trade to profit by the 
improved call. The California demand is so heavy as 
to leave but little of the output for distribution in 
other quarters. Stocks in southern California are said 
to be very light, with no arrivals reported at Los 
Angeles last week. This year cypress, white cedar and 
white pine shingle manufactureis have had a profita- 
ble business. They have extended their territory and 
prices received have been much more satisfactory. 
This improvement is due largely to the shortage in the 
supply and higher prices asked for western shingles. 

* * 

Lath are searce. Any kind and any quality meet 
with ready sale at good prices. This condition seems 
to be general in all parts of the country. Fir lath are 
quoted $3 a thousand on the wharf at San Francisco. 
In Boston $4.25 to $4.50 a thousand is quoted. Chicago 
prices are $5 to $5.50 for No. 1 white pine. 


Cypress mills in New Orleans territory are said to 
be receiving 75 percent of the cars they need. This 
prokably is in excess of the ratio of receipts to re- 
quirements for any other southern lumber manufac- 
tured. The demand for all grades continues strong 
and in some instances stocks are not forthcoming even 
when a slight premium is offered for quick delivery. 
Mill stocks are incomplete and as the year grows older 
the assortments become more broken. 

oo * x 


Millmen in the west do not intend advancing the 
price of lumber because of the recent increase in log 
values. The car shortage is the sole topic of con- 
versation, and the only reason lumbermen give for ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction. Notwithstanding the inter- 
ference which lack of cars occasions the movement 
this year has been and continues to be the heaviest 
in the history of the northwest. Logging camps are 
working to capacity and the input of logs today is 
greater than ever before. All of these logs are being 
manufactured into lumber as fast as they are deliv- 
ered to the mills, and despite a few instances of mills 
closing because of accumulated stocks the vast ma- 
jority of plants are shipping more lumber now than 
they did last year. Their business could be increased 
very materially were it possible for them to secure 
ears in which to ship their lumber. With the fall 
movement of grain and general merchandise fewer 
cars are devoted to handling lumber traffic. Operators 
are feeling blue because of the cancelation of orders 
which they are unable to fill through no fault of theirs. 

* * * 

An insufficient eastern supply of hemlock is being 
pieced out with receipts from Michigan and othe 
western districts. The bulk of the Michigan product 
is forwarded by vessel to the foot of the lakes, from 
which points it is distributed by rail and canal boats. 
The eastern trade is in excellent shape, demand strong 
and prices in the same condition. In the west hemlock 
trade is normal. 

* * * 

astern spruce is not improving as fast as many 
thought it would during the fall months. This wood 
is suffering from what might be termed a relapse, a 
fearful disease and one difficult to contend with. Prices 
are not so weak as they are uncertain, but it is gen- 
erally thought markets will be straightened out by the 
first of the year and adjusted on a more stable basis. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT ON MATTERS OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE INTEREST. 


AFTER the lumber trade shall have meted out jus- 
tice to purveyors of 39 or 49-cent steel—notice the 
bargain day prices—perfected a tree felling device, 
decided upon a uniform system for the inspection of 
hardwoods, devised some means which will enable 
railroads to equip open cars, induced the transporta- 
tion companies to furnish all the cars needed and to 
move them promptly after they have been loaded— 
after these great undertakings shall have been. suc- 
cessfully consummated it will be time enough to dig 
up other knotty problems for the employment of the 
wit and genius of lumbermen. The idea sought to be 
conveyed is that the trade should not restrain itself 
because of the slender possibility of having nothing 
to do after disposing of those matters which now 
engross its attention. 





LUMBERMEN doubtless will contribute materially 
to the support of the dentists. Biting on tool steel 
naturally injures the teeth. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the prayer of the poet it is 
doubtful if cars loaded with Oregon lumber or that 
of any other state in the west will ‘‘roll on’’ with 
the same facility as shown by the successor of the 
Oregon. 


MANY shippers will be surprised to learn they and 
they only are responsible for the prevailing scarcity 
of cars. In view of the fact that many of them have 
been unable to secure any cars they may feel inclined 
personally to question the logic of the assertion. How- 
ever, if someone is at fault they are perfectly willing 
for justice to be meted out to him in liberal quan- 
tities. 


WHILE many changes have taken place in the re- 
tail trade the yard business has not yet evoluted to 
a point where it is unnecessary to keep piles in ship- 
shape condition or where it is desirable to neglect 
the business. 

DOUBTLESS the timber worms and grubs in the 
Mississippi-Alabama coast territory will return thanks 
to their friend, the tornado, which furnished them 
with such a kountiful repast. Timber owners have no 
objections to nature caring for its own, but believe 
the means employed in this instance unjustifiable. 

RED CEDAR shingles continue to demonstrate a 
disposition which balks at any suggestion of regula- 
tion. In line with the old rhyme ‘‘When we’re up 
we’re up, and when we’re down we’re down, and 
when we’re in the middle we are neither up nor 
down,’’? just now ‘‘we’re up’’ and may go higher. 





THAT Seattle spirit again has asserted itself. When 
it comes to raising money for any purpose it is evi- 
dent Seattle pocketbooks are wide open; no lid to 
them, 


EVERYBODY works or should work. No _ excep- 
tions desirable or permissible nor should it be neces- 
sary to quote ‘‘everybody’’ or ‘‘ works.’’ 


OREGON is distinguished for many things, promi- 
nent among them being its trees of large growth. 
Equal productivity is shown by the association idea 
which found lodgment in the minds of a few lum- 
hermen less than a year ago and which has developed 
within that time until today an organization with 
174 manufacturers, representing more than one-quarter 
of a billion feet of lumber, attests the fertility of Ore- 
gon soil. 


ONE way of relieving the log situation on Puget 
sound would be for the British Columbia provincial 
authorities to raise the embargo act on logs. Of all 
the methods suggested, however, this is the least likely 
to be used. 


‘YES, I am in pretty good health. Pulse is a little 
bit strong, temperature slightly above normal. You 
see, it keeps me so busy responding to the many in- 
vitations I receive from parties who are interested 
in securing a share of my attention that it is only 
iatural I should show some indication of the result. 
in one respect I am but a shadow of my once glorious 
self and if people keep on calling for me I don’t see 
how it will be possinle for me to get around in every 
case. I am doing the best I can under the circum- 
stances and hope the people are satisfied.’? With a 
smile of self pity for its attenuated condition and a 
chuckle of confidence because of its increased value 

e remnant of poplar stocks folded its cloak of dig- 
nity about it and skulked away. 


LATEST advices from Michigan, the home of the 
maple lumber and flooring industry, show a situation 
which is satisfactory in its entirety to those identi- 
fied with this industry. Higher prices next year are 


among the possibilities if conditions will continue 
good. 


EXPORTERS of southern lumber are having their 
own troubles with the railroads which, without 
ostentation, decided to reduce the free time for un- 
loading one-half—from twenty to ten days, five of 
which are allowed for the disposition of the car and 
five for unloading. Dissatisfaction also is felt that 


a charge of $5 is made for transferring lumber from 
one car to another. This charge, it is contended, is 
double what it should be, the lumbermen claiming 
$2.50 is liberal compensation. 


IT LOOKS like throwing good money away to pay 
$90 a thousand feet for lumber with which to con- 
struct a dynamite plant. This was the price reported 
to have been paid by an Ashland (Wis.) concern. 
Later it may seem like blowing money away, but then 
it is not.necessary or wise to give vent to direful 
forebodings. 


EVEN the most optimistic must concede the impossi- 
bility of each month’s building operations showing 
heavier investments than those of the previous 
months. The result of such an endeavor probably 
would be similar to the fate of the bullfrog which 
thought it could swell as big as a bull, and blew up 
in the attempt to do so. 


TOO MUCH honor cannot be given to that Massa- 
chusetts lumberman who received back into his em- 
ploy two men who had sold company goods and ap- 
propriated the proceeds. His act may result in sav- 
ing these workers, and if so he has done more for 
the country than he would have accomplished had he 
built up a huge fortune. : 


A PROMINENT lumber association official on the 
Pacific coast said recently: ‘‘James J. Hill has ad- 
vised us that we of the northwest are cutting our 
timber too fast; . . . that our timber would be 
far more valuable in future years or perhaps to 
another generation, and some of us are inclined to 
think Mr, Hill is doing all he can to save the tim- 
ber.’’ And still the cars don’t come! 


A RISE in the upper Mississippi, it is said, will 
prolong the sawing season at Minneapolis, some of 
the mills having sufficient logs on hand to last until 
November 1. The log scale at Minneapolis to October 
1 this year shows a total of 187,508,430 feet, against 
a total of 224,833,930 feet for the same time last year. 
A decreased output of lumber is the logical result. 


SOUTHERN pine manufacturers are of two or more 


minds in regard to the effect the storm will have on 
lumber values. 


RECEIPTS of lumber by lake at Buffalo this year 
were much heavier than last; the totals were 144.- 
921,000 feet and 107,524,000 feet respectively to 
October 1. The increase was in excess of 37,000,000 
feet, or about 35 percent. Ln 


_AFTER all, Washington lumber manufacturers be- 
lieve the increase in the price of logs is justified by 
conditions now obtaining. They do not think it will 
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_ WHEN considering questions pertaining to the grad- 
ing of hardwoods the fact that the percentage of u )- 
pers secured each year grows smaller should not be 
overlooked. If it has not already arrived the time 
soon will come when it will not be possible 
as much high grade stock as this 
though the increased production of common lumber so 
far has not constituted a burden on the market It is 
evident there is a demand not only for boards with 
two clear faces but for all other varieties produced 
from any kind of a hardwood log. The real task is to 
sort the lumber so that the needs of consumers ma 

be supplied satisfactorily, : . 


to secure 
country wants, 


A PACIFIC coast correspondent take 
that while for many weeks the car shortage has been 
the ‘worst in the history of the trade,’’ that descrip- 
tion never was more applicable than it is at suena 
The car situation evidently has the distinction of 
being able to get steadily worse without materially in- 
juring itself. ; 


S occasion to say 


A GREAT semiannual meeting is being planned by 
the officers of the North Carolina Pine Association 
In view of the many interesting matters to be brought 
up it behooves lumbermen in the territory culenaal 


by this association to be on hand and get their share 
of the good things, i 








SADDER & WYSER, AND THEIR EXPERIENCE BUYING TOOL STEEL. 


The reproductive qualities of the guinea pig and the 
Australian rabbit long have been recognized. Neither the 
guinea pig nor the rabbit ever has been accused of race 
suicide. But, in the test for supremacy as a reproducer, 
has anyone ever considered the possibilities of tool steel? 

The reproductivity of tool steel has been demonstrated 
only recently. It is only within a short time that we have 
known that you can plant a little tool steel order in the 
book of a traveling salesman and that it will grow and 
grow -and grow until it rivals Jack and his justly celebrated 
bean stalk. 


Sadder & Wyser, who own and operate a saw mill at a 
place in Oregon which shall not be named, recently got 
tangled up with some tool steel and a French dialect, and 
since then they have been threatened with atrophy of the 
bank account and a dropsical condition in the region of the 
blacksmith shop. They are as full of steel now as an 
impecunious burglar. They are ready to believe that the 
age of steel long heralded by architects and others has 
arrived. They have enough steel around their premises to 
build an eighteen-story skyscraper and have enough left 
over to lay a railroad from the remote past to the ultifffate 
hence. 

It all came about this way: One day Sadder was sitting 
in his office and wondering if the car shortage was getting 
better or whether they were getting more used to it, when 
a man with a black mustache, a suitcase full of testi- 
monials and a dialect that sounded like a menu card looks 
upside down, cantered into the office and began to talk 
tool steel to him in the patois of the Quartier Latin. He 
told Sadder he was M. de Bom-Bom of Le Corporation 
d’Acier, with offices on the Rue M’Tism, Paree, and he said, 
as well as the limitation of his language would permit, 
that the steel his “corporashone” had to offer to the 
eager saw mill men of la belle land de liberte would make 
ordinary tool steel look like a selling plater earrying 120 
pounds in a $100,000 Derby. The idea he wished to convey 
was that his steel would make tools so sharp that they 
would cut the transcontinental auto record eleven hours 
and so hard that they would laugh at the tears of the 





“HE HAD SADDER CONVINCED.” 


widows and orphans and that, at the Same time, the steel 

was as easy to work as a first-time candidate for office 
The firm of § , 

of tool steel 


several years. 


adder & Wyser does not use a great deal 
in the course of a year or in the course of 

Now and then it puts a link into a chain 
or a few steel rivets into a bill stuff contract; but, as for 
being a large consumer of steei, it gets away with about 
as much of it as a small boy does of potato salad at a 
picnic. Sadder & Wyser had been paying 10 cents for 
steel and hated to pay that. So when the human menu 
card shot a 49-cent quotation at Mr. Sadder, ‘that gentle- 
man asked Mr. Parlez-vous-Francais if he thought they 
bought steel to work it up into breast-pins. 

“But, Monsieur,” said Parlez-vous, “eet ees ze great 
qualitie, ze imported Franch acier, ze Franch steel.” And 
then he gave poor Sadder a lot of talk about steel that 
sounded like The Man with the Hoe cussing geese. When 
the fellow with the hair-oily mustache and the side wheel 
oratory got through, -he had Sadder convinced that the 
steel he had to offer at 49 cents a pound was a steal at 
the price. He backed it up with a whole lot of sample 
orders from millmen in Sadder & Wyser’s territory. 

But Sadder told M. de Bom-Bom that if they took any it 
would be a very small order, a sample order as it were. 

: “Certainment,” said Bom, “ze trial bot, I t’ink you call? 
Say, so: 

“*3 pieces um yum ha, 

**2 pieces so an’ so ah, 

“*4 pieces um hum.’ ” 

“What's that?’ asked Sadder. 

“O, ‘tis ze very small ordaire, ze sam-pull !’’ 

“Well, what’s your computation for it?’ 

“Sir?” 

“What does she figure up?’ 

“Up? Figure? I not understan’.” 

“Oh, rats! What's the damages? 


How much will it set 
us back? Where do we get off? 


What's the final score?’ 
At this Mr. Parlez-vous-Francais threw up his hands in 
languageless despair. But he showed Sadder the place to 
sign the order blank and then backed out with a salaam 


that made the millman pull down his vest and straighten 
his tie. 





It was three months before Sadder & Wyser got the steel. 
Then it began to arrive. We say “began,” for the pieces 
were so long they took three hours to pass a given point. 
When the front end of one of those bars was pulling into 
the railroad station near Sadder & Wyser’s mill, the other 
end was just leaving division headquarters. 

The draft for “ze sam-pull” was $1,744.23, with the 
accent on the 23. That night Sadder & Wyser nearly 
dissolved partnership. 

There would not have been a sequel to this story if 
Sadder had not gone down to Portland on business. At 
the hotel Sadder was accosted by a man who was selling 
leather belting. It looked like good stuff. 

“I would like to get your order,” said the innocent gales- 
man, “for, say, a sample a 





The judge let Sadder off with $10 and costs when he 
heard the circumstances. 
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SHARP PRACTICE ALLEGED IN SELLING TOOL STEEL TO LUMBER MANUFACTURERS: 


Methods of the Sellers—Buyers Caught Unaware Relate Their Experiences—Victims in All Parts of the Country—Litigation Probable. 


A number of additional letters from various parts 
of the country in regard to sales of 39-cent tool steel 
have been received. From the information conveyed it 
is evident the operations of those engineering the sale 
of alleged high quality steel have been as broad as the 
country. The first complaints were made by the Pacific 
coast operators. Then came the cry of ‘*stung’’ from 
the south, which has been supplemented by confessions 
from others in various parts of the country. 

It might be well for the ‘‘bitten’’ to get together, 
compare notes and determine what course to pursue. 
With a view of assisting in this work the LUMBERMAN 
is pleased to give the experience of those who were 
caught in the toils of the tool steel exploiters. 


A Few Samples Cost $800. 


Ky., Oct. 4.—Referring to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of September 29, page 38, article headed 
“Thirty-nine Cent Tool Steel.” 

This article is of especial interest to us from the fact 
that early in 1905 “a very plausibe young Frenchman” 
called at this office and our machine shop foreman agreed 
to test a few small sample p.eces of his 39-cent steel. 

As a result suit has been instituted against this com- 


Cuay Clty, 


pany in the local courts to enforce collection of bill for 
something over $800. 
Has Had Similar Experience. 
MASONVILLE, Micu., Sept. 29.—Referring to your edi- 


torial of September 22 entitled, “Were You a Victim?” we 
beg to say that we had an experience similar to that in 
your article. Our experience was even more like that de- 
scribed by one of your correspondents in your issue of 
September 29. We merely wish to say that we will be 
ready to respond to any plan to do away with this bunco 
steel bus:ness. 


Open Confession Relieves the S‘rain. 


TOWNSEND, TENN., Oct. 2.—We note your article in your 
issue of September 22 on first page, entitled “Were You 
a Victim?’ Now we blushingly admit that we were 
caught in the same way your correspondent was, and a 
singular co:ncidence of the two is that our experience was 
exactly the same and for practically the same amount. 

1 would be glad, indeed, if you would put me in com- 
munication with your correspondent so that we might act 
in concert in some way with a view of driving these 
rascals out of the country. Of course we have not paid 
any money yet, not even the freight on the goods, and, 
of course. do not intend to, and | take it from the article 
that your correspondent has not either. 


Doesn’t Take Kindly to French Methods. 


BOLLINGER, LA., Oct. 2.—We are very much interested in 
your item headed “Were You a Victim?’ issue of September 
22, and can say emphatically yes. This French duck who 
pretended 1ot to understand English well, as he was a very 
raw Frenchman just from France, showed the boys in 
our office a stack of orders signed by almost every mill 
concern in our list of acquaintances. He represented he 
only wanted a little order. enough to make a sh.pment, 
which he said wou:d be 100 pounds. The price was to be 
39 cents a pound, the goods to be a very fine quality of 
French tool steel. Very taturally the boys, not suspeciing 
they were up against a confidence man, gave an order for 
about 100 pounds, as they suppused. We could make use 
of about that much of the tool steel in the various sizes 
listed in the order. This Frenchman, although scarcely 
able to talk English, had written the order three pieces 
of each size and designated them 12 to 18 feet loag. With- 
out thinking about what the stuff would weigh the order 
was signed. 

The second day after giving the order our attention was 
called to this same party having worked a scheme a couple 
of years previous and stuck some mills for as much as 
$2,000 worth of tool steel when it was intended to be $100 
or $200 worth. We at once asked them to cancel our 
order, writing their New York cflice, but were advised 
shipment already had been made, but they weuld try to 
change it to read only one-third. They succeeded in 
changing the amount of shipment to one-third the original 
order. About the time the shipment ariived at our will 
a draft showed with statement attached cal‘ing for about 
$250 ins.ead of about $39 or $40 as cur boys supposed 
they were making order for. Had they not cut two-thirds 
of the shipment the draft would have been for about 
$750. This draft has not yet been paid, neither has any of 
the steel been used, but is held subject to their order. 
However, they are threatening to bring suit. The above 
is practically our defense, although they only shipped one- 
third of what they had secured an orier for, by fa'se 
representation. We have tool steel enough for all the tools 
we would need for thirty years and could spare some to our 
neighbors. Almost every mill in the country has been 
similarly caught but few no doubt can be found who 
would be willing to admit that they could be so successfully 
swindled by a raw Frenchman, who could hardly make him- 
self understood in English. 


How the Affair Looks on the Pacific Coast. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 26.—In your issue of September 
22 I rote your editorial headed “Were You a Victim?’ 
referring to a sale of tool steel in considerable quantity 
at a fancy price. 

We have had a somewhat similar experience here and | 


would like to get any further information which you may 
have witb relerence to this matter. 

We were called upon last fail and placed an order under 
misapprehension. | was extreme.y busy at the t.me, but 
on checking up a day or two later with the planing mill 
foreman | discovered that we had ordered a much larger 
quaniiiy than was necessary for immediate needs, assum- 
ing that the metal was of the quali.y which it was repre- 
sented to be. We immediately canceled the crder by wire. 
Some little time later we received a letier stating it was 
impossible to cance] the order and assuring us that it had 
aireauy been ordered torwarded. We immediately notified 
him that we would refuse to accept the shipment when 
received. The shipment arrived and was refused by us. 
Several months later they wrote us, stating they were 
anx.ous to have the macter settled aud offering a discount 
of 15 percent from the face of the invoice, which amounted 
to $320, fur which amount they had previousiy made draft. 
We very promptly notified them that we would refuse to 
accept the shipment or to make any payment thereon, and 
the matter so stands today. 

We have been approached once or twice since by agents 
representing other steel companies abroad, who proposed 
to furnish very high grade steel at a very high price. We 
have u.wderstuod that o.her parties in this section have 
made purchases of the sume character as the one made 
by us, but we have no definite information on this point. 

It has occurred to the writer from certain things that 
developed in connect.on wi.h this matter that an o.ganized 
s-heme was being worked throughout the couutry to bunco 
people on this tool steel and your editorial confirms my 
own previous view. If such is the case you would certainly 
be doing a service to the lumbermen if you exposed it. 


One of the largest lumber manufacturing concerns in 
Washington placed an order for twelve bars of this 
*‘superior’’ French brand of tool steel. The price was 
49 cents a pound and the invoice called for 4269.99. 
After receipt of the material a fair trial was given it, 
the result of which did not, in the opinion of those 
conducting this trial, warrant paying the price. Ordi- 
nary tool steel of a satisfactory quality could be secured 
for 9 cents. On this account payment of draft was 
refused and a letter written stating that the steel was 


held subject to the disposition of the shippers. ‘The 
buyer refused to recede from the position taken and 
after a correspondence extending over six months re- 
ceived this proposition, which was made ‘‘in order to 
get the matter settled without any more unpleasant 
correspondence’’: 

You pay for the steel at the rate of 9 cents a pound 
(which you say is all your people pretend it to be wor.h) 
on co d:t.on that you make it a moral obligation to refund 
the difference, if after having used the mater.al regularly 
for a few weeks your tool makers find out its real value. 


This was the basis upon which settlement was made. 


Raised the Deal Ten Cents. 


» WasH., Oct. 2.—Referring to the article on 
page 38, issue of September 29, in regard to 39-cent tool 
steel, we wish to plead guilty to being one of the victims 
and would like to be enro!led to join in the fight against the 
slick Frenchman who talked our foreman into ordering a 
sumple lot. Would say that he touched us up on this coast 
for 49 cents a pound. ‘There are quite a number of our 
neighbors who are interested and you no doubt will hear 
from them. 


A Victim in the Post’s Home. 

CHEHALIS, WASH., Oct. 4.—Have just been reading your 
39-cent steel letter. We suppose that the firm shipp.ng 
this to our unfortunate and guileless friend in Florida was 
the same that shipped us an order gotien under the same 
circumstances. ‘lhe smooth yourg man came in here, stated 
that he was shipping in a car to this section, would ship at 
once, and so:d us a small trial order, which he told us 
would amount to but litile. Lle did not ship for over four 
mouths, as we remember it, and we had in the meanwhile 
bought a lot for our use. When the bill came it was billed 
at 45 cents a pound and the bill was $103, which would 
buy enough steel to last us years. We reiused to accept it 
and we will go to any court in the country before we will 
pay it. 

We have heard rumors that others were caught in Wash 
ington and that the steel was not a bit superior to ordi- 
nary tool steel. ‘The invoice is at depot. Please ascertain 
if poss.ble the names of some others who have been guil.y 
of this steel proposition so that we may felicitate with each 
other and see who should be elected to kick the rest. 





EFFECTIVE METHODS OF LOGGING IN DIFFICULT FORESTS. 


In many of the western districts where the land 
is badly Lroken it has been found impossible to 
operate logging railroads successfully. Much of the 
best tin.Ler in Oregon and Washington grows on the 
mountain sides and it has taxed the ingenuity of 
mechanics and logging experts to devise ways and 
means of logging such tracts. One of the most effec- 
tive methods is that illust:ated herewith. A log slide 
or chute is prepared, usually keing made of two or 
nore peeled logs over which by means of cakle the 
logs destined for the saw mills are _ hauled. 
A quarter or a half mile is as much as can be operated 
satisfactorily ky one engine, kut in many eases it 
has been found possible to put in relay engines which 
are stationary and by this means bring the logs a 
distance of one and a half to two miles on the chutes 


on their journey from the tree to the mills. 

The method of handling the cable is simplicity 
itself when once understovid. The two ends of the 
cakle was attached to the drum, which is turned by 
the donkey engine at the end toward which the logs 
are pulled. The first log is made fast to the pull 
cakle by means of tongues or some other suitable de- 
vices, the other logs attached end to end and the 
signal given to start the engine. As the main cable 
is drawn in the other.is paid out and after the logs 
reach the mill the engine is reversed so that the 
heavy stcel rope is drawn back for another load. The 


system is the same as that employed in many of the 
logging camps, save that the idea is expanded and 
the machinery made suitable for effective operations 
distances, 


over consideiable 








OVERCOMING LOG TRANSPORTATION DIFFICULTIES IN WEST COAST FORESTS. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET WRITES OF OREGON, ITS LEGENDARY PAST AND GREAT FUTURE. 


A Paean of a Mighty State—An Indian Legend with a Paleface Sequel—A Song of the Ships. 


OREGON. 


Her dancing feet run down to greet 
The fair Pacific’s fountains, 

Her head she lifts where vapor drifts 
About her mighty mountains. 

The garb she wears, the cloak she bears, 
Are woof of field and forest, 

And from her throat, in trilling note, 
The songs of birds are chorused. 


O Oregon, the rosy dawn 
That tints your snows cterual, 
The glow that sweeps across your steeps, 
Half earthly, half supernal, 
Is not more bright than that great light 
That Time flings ever o’er you— 
Then follow on, O Oregon, 
The path that lies Lefore you! 


The dawn that thrills across your hills 
Anu wakes your valleys fertile, 

That warms the plain and gilds the grain 
And paints the rose and myrtle, 

Is not more sure, is not more pure, 
Than your recorded story— 

O mighty state, through open gate 
Pass on, pass on to glory! 





‘‘THE BRIDGE OF THE GODS.’’ 


An Indian legend has it that the turbu- 
lent Coiumvia was at one time spanned vy 
an immense natural bridge which the red 
men used. Its destruction, so the legend 
ruus, followed the weoing of a pretty ILn- 
d.an maiden by an Iodian from the Oregon 
side who met bis idol whue hunting on 
the hills of the Washington territory. Lle 
wooed and won, but it was necessary for 
him to take his bride by stealih. So one 
night they fled, but the men oO. the oppvsite 
trive, unwiling to icse the rose o1 their 
camp, gave chase. ‘The lovers fied acruss 
the vriage, fouiowed by the wrathful tribes- 
men. isut as the lone Inwan and his bride 
reuched the Uregon s.de they turned tor a 
moment in time to see the vridge col.apse 
and their pursuers carried down into the 
stream below. 


This is the Indian legend, 
This is the story old, 
Told when the fire is ashes, 
Told when the pipes are cold, 
When the first pale tint of the morning 
sun 
Turns river and sky to gold. 


North of the mighty torrent, 
Close to the singing stream, 
There dwelt the ruddy maiden, 
llesh of an artist’s dream. 
The kiss of the gods was on her brow, 
The stamp of the gods supreme. 


Her heart was as pure as the forest 
Where never a man has trod, 
Her soul as white as the lily 
That springs from the woodland 
sod; 
Her heart that was pure was strong and 
brave 
With the innocence of God. 


Then over the raging river, 
In quest of the fleeting deer, 
The son of another people 
ln the morning mist drew near, 
And the heart of the maiden undis- 
mayed . 
Grew sick with a strange new fear. 


The heart that had beat so steady 
Grew hot with a sudden thrill 
And the voice that sang to the morn- 
ing, 
That had sung so long, was still. 
For love came over the running stream 
And love strode up the hill. 


He who came over the river 
Forgot the fleet gazelle, 
He who came over the river 
Fell under the maiden’s spell. 
They walked in the silent forest land 





And they clasped their hands—ah, 
well, 


’*Tis ever the olden story, 
As old as the gods above, 
The song of the nesting robin, 
The tale of the mating dove: 
The path in the wood was turned to gold 
By the alchemy of love. 


But strong is the pride of chieftains, 
And strong are the claims of kin, 
And to wed with a stranger people 
Is treachery and a sin. 
Yet feet wiil follow where heart would 
lead, 
And none may lock love in. 


They followed the man and maiden, 
With arrow and spear agleam, 
Hate followed their footpath golden, 
The way of their hearts’ young 
dream, 
Till they came to the bridge that the 
gods had flung 
Far over the running stream. 


Through the years it had stood un- 
shaken 


Told when the pipes are cold, 
When the first pale tiut of the morning 
sun 
Turns river and sky to gold. 


In the time of the paleface people 
Who came from the unknown East, 
Who sat in the redman’s wigwam 
And ate at the redman’s feast, 
One spoke great words from a white 
man’s bouok 
That the wonderful tale increased. 


He said in another nation 
In a land across the sea 
Was heard the crash of the thunder 
That set the lovers free, 
That the house of the paleface far 
away 
Was swayed like the aspen tree. 


And thus by another people, 
Is the redman’s tale made new, 
The tale of the gods in anger, 
Of the men of hate they slew; 
Thus is the redinan’s legend old 
By the white man’s word made 
true. 
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“TD REALLY LIKE TO SEE THEM TOUEN GO ROLLING ON.” 


On pillars of rock and stone 
And never to foaming torrent 
Or to winter wind made moan. 
The grass of a thousand seasons green 
On its great gray sides had grown. 


Then gyer the narrow highway 
The feet of the lovers sped; 
Like the bay of a wolf behind them, 
Hate followed the way they fled; 
And, when they had left the bridge, it 
shook 
With the rush of an army’s tread. 


The hupe in their hearts was dying, 
The shadow of death was near, 
For they heard the twang of an arrow, 
And they heard the hiss of a spear; 
But a lover’s breast and a woman’s 
arms 
Make even the grave grow dear. 


Then came the roar of a thunder, 
Then came the crash of a world, 
And the bridge that had borne them 
over 
In the chasm below was hurled. 
And the hand of hate and the spear of 
hate 
Down the raging stream were 
whirled. 


This is the Indian legend, 
This is the story old, 
Told when the fire is ashes, 


‘‘WHERE ROLLS THE OREGON.’’ 
The poets all, with mystic souls, 
Have sung the mighty land ‘‘ where rolls 
The Oregon,’’ 
No poem really is complete 
Without a sentence trite and neat 
With that tacked on, 


And, though the Oregon no more 

May claim the channel or the shore 
It used to thread, 

And, though forever known to fame 

By quite a uifferent surt of name 
It is instead, 


I wish its great example might 
Make other people see the light, 
The light of dawn, 
And learn from its persistency 
A lesson, too, of industry 
ln rolling on. 


For, though we sit and pray for cars 
To Venus, Jupiter and Mars, 

Aud sob, and grieve, 
They seldom come—and, when they do 
And we have loaded up a few, 

They hate to leave. 


I’d like to see their axles turn, 
A lesson like to see them learn 
rom Oregon; 
And, when we’ve loaded five or ten, 
I’d really like to see them then 
Go rolling on. 


THE PORTLAND FLEET. 
Your ships come in, 
Your ships go out, 
And the heart of trade throbs on; 
Your way you win 
The world about, 
And a way for Oregon. 


You bear your wood, 
You bear your wheat, 
To a hundred ports afar; 
And much more good 
And much more sweet 
Your triumphs are than war. 


Your conquest great 
And your victory 
Are won in the strife of peace; 
Your ships of freight 
That cross the sea 
The wealth of the world increase. 


Your ships that beat 
Across the deep 
By yellow nor black are feared; 
For millions eat 
And millions sleep 
’Neath roofs that you have reared. 


Your ships come in, 
Your ships go out, 
And the heart of trade throbs on; 
Your way you win 
The world about, 
A way for Oregon. 





EXTRA LEAVES. 


(Read at the fourth semiannual mass 
meeting of extension tab.e manufacturers 
at the Auditovium ho.ei, Chicugy, Uct. 10. 


They’re stored up in the attie in the 
same box thet they wore 

When me an’ Mother bought ’em, long 
ago, at Skinner’s store. 

Then Mother she was blushin’ like the 
garden’s pinkest rose, 

An’ I was kind of busy, I admit it, with 
my nose. 

When that  bride-an’-groomy feelin’ 
travels up an’ down your gpine, 

When you’re buyin’ of your outfit an’ 
the table where you’ll dine, 

There’s a look then on your faces thet 
no store man e’er deceives, 

When you’re buyin’ of your table—an’ 
you ask fer extra leaves. 


There was two of us at startin’, there 
was Mother there an’ me, 

An’ then little Mary joined us an’ the 
plates was laid fer three. 

An’ Harry made the fourth one, Harry, 
ever Mother’s pride, 

Who, even as a baby, had to set by 
Mother’s side. 

An’ then, one Injun summer, come 
alung the pair of twins, 

An’ underneath the table soon was 
swingin’ of their shins. 

From up. there in the attic, hidden un- 
derneath the eaves, 

To fix that dinin’ table, I kept bringin’ 
extra leaves. 


But when Harry, little Harry, fell 
asleep one winter day, 

So it wouldn’t seem so lonesome then, 
I took a leaf away. 

An’ the twins they went to Kansas an’ 
have tables of their own, 

An’ Mary she is married—so there’s Ma 
an’ me alone. 

I have taken out the fillers an’ I’ve 
stored ’em once again, 

But I’m thinkin’ of the future an’ I’m 
hopin’, hopin’, then 

There will be another Christmas like 
the oldtime Christmas Eves, 

With Ma an’ me both busy puttin’ in 
them extra leaves. 
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EDITORIAL DISCUSSIONS WITH CORRESPONDENTS OF THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Use of a Western Wood—Points on Prominent Hardwoods—Legal and Semilegal Questions Answered—Reviving a Poetic Tribute. 


Larch and Its Uses. 

Utica, N. Y., Sept. 27.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
“When in doubt ask your friends,” therefore I turn to you 
to assist me in giving one of our members some information. 
He writes: “Can you give me any information regarding 
Montana larch or tir? Would it be suitable for flooring, 
trim and shingles?’ GEORGE WILSON-JONES, 

Secretary The Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

[Larch is one of the more valuable timbers of the 
west, the structural field being its special sphere of use- 
fulness. It is a dense, hard, heavy wood. The grain is 
close and the wood gives good satisfaction when used 
for purposes which bring it in contact with the soil. 
The color of larch (larix occidentalis) is a bright, light 
red. Until within the last year or so larch has been 
used largely for railway ties, fence posts and similar 
work. ‘This member of the larch family reaches its 
highest development in the mountain regions in western 
Montana and Idaho. On account of the abundance of 
this timber it was used for railway ties and bridge 
timbers carly in the development of the west. Later 
it was manufactured into lumber and used for all man- 
ner of building purposes, including interior finish. 

It required many years for operators to appreciate 
the value of larch, or tamarack, the name most commonly 
used in the middle north. Today the tamarack is 
brought to the mills cut into lumber, largely piece 
stuff, the smaller timber being hewn into ties in the 
forest. 

Western larch makes excellent flooring, ceiling and 
interior finish. It is rather heavy for use in the manufac- 
ture of doors and hardly desirable for sash and similar 
purposes. It is not well fitted for manufacture into 
moldings, particularly small moldings, because of the 
hardness of the wood and the tendency it would have 
to spht. 

It is well for eastern dealers to bear in mind that in 
some sections along the Columbia river is manufactured 
lumber shipped under the name of larch. This lumber 
is cut from the best timber growing on the Pacific 
coast and just why the name larch was given to it can- 
not be explained. The timber is really a species of fir 
called silver or noble fir. The character of this product 
differs radically from that of the larch or tamarack of 
Montana. The latter is better adapted for flooring or 
structural work and the product of the silver fir is sold 
under the name of larch for interior trim.—EpITor. | 








Sawing White Oak to Best Advaniage. 

YELLVILLE, ARK., Oct. 1—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
Will you favor us with your opinion on a question which 
we are unable to decide? 

We have considerable white oak stumpage here which we 
wish to market. Will it pay us better to put it into wagon 
stock or staves? Cost of mill equipment and net proceeds 
only to be considered. 

OzarK MINING & PoWER COMPANY. 

| Rather a large assignment for the genius who pre- 

sides over the query department and who may prove 
unequal to the task. One of the first difficulties en- 
countered is the impossibility of determining what 
quantity is included in the term ‘‘considerable white 
oak stumpage.’’ It has been considered necessary 
therefore to eliminate this feature and to assume that 
enough timber is owned to justify putting in a small 
plant. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S portable encyclopedia 
is not as thoroughly posted with regard to stave 
business as perhaps he should be. It is only fair to 
say, however, that a stave mill eats up timber very 
fast, where facilities for the manufacture of other 
articles have not been provided. Inasmuch as the 
correspondent desires to use all of the timber possible 
he is answered on the assumption that there is sufii- 
cient to justify a moderate investment in a plant. 

A band mill of a capacity of 30,000 to 35,000 feet 
a day of plain sawed lumber and about 20,000 feet of 
quarter sawed would cost in the neighborhood of $10,- 
000. Auxiliary machinery, including filing appliances, 
would bring the investment up to about $18,000. This 
equipment would enable the owner of the timber to 
handle his white oak logs to excellent advantage. 
Those suitable for quarter sawed lumber could be 
utilized in that way; those best adapted to plain 
oak could be cut into that kind of stock. This equip- 
ment would take care of the bulk of the logs. It 
remains to turn into some useful commodity the side 
euts and short stock left from the saw mill. In order 
to handle this part of the timber to advantage it 
might be well to put in a heading machine and pos- 
sibly a stave machine, as undoubtedly some of the 
timber would be more suitable for manufacture into 
staves than for any other purpose. Whisky barrel 
staves in the rough bring a good price on the market. 
It requires approximately one foot of lumber to make 
a stave. Best quality whisky barrel staves are quoted 
in Chicago in the rough at $70 to $72 a thousand, 
more, possibly, than could be secured for the lumber. 
However, the staves must be free from sap, and their 
manufacture involves a considerable loss in produc- 
tion when compared with the manufacture of plain or 
quarter sawed timber. 

If the timber owned by this correspondent is utilized 
entirely in the manufacture of staves and no machin- 
ery provided for handling that part.of the timber not 
suitable for staves a material loss will result. By put- 
ting in a saw mill with sufficient other equipment to 
turn the best of the refuse into some merchantable 
commodity the owner of the timber will secure the 
largest returns from its conversion. It remains to be 
determined whether or not a sufficient quantity is 





made to justify an investment in milling facilities 
ranging from $15,000 to $20,000. A circular mill could 
be put in at something like half the cost of a band, 
but when working in fine timber the band saw will 
will soon save the difference between its cost and that 
of the circular saw.—EDITOR. | 





A Timber Deal Tangle. 

Ris LAKE, WIs., Sept. 24.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: If we buy standing timber and agree to pay a certain 
price a thousand feet, togs to be scaled on skids in the 
woods; if we find there is a mortgage on the land upon 
which the timber stands, would the mortgage apply to the 
logs on the skids in the woods’ When the contract was 
made nothing was said about there being a mortgage, and 
we only want to pay once for the logs. 

Waters & ZERBEL. 

{Growing timber is considered real estate, a part of 
the land upon which it grows. lf this general under- 
standing be considered to apply to the particular prop- 
erty under discussion the vendor cannot legally convey 
a clear title to the timber, because as a part of the 
real estate it is encumbered. The mortgagee is entitled 
to protest against the sale of the timber because his 
rights under the mortgage he holds give him an interest 
in the timber. It is probably sate to conclude that 
whatever loan was made was given as much on account 
of the value of the timber as because of the value of 
the land. Im other words, the advance was made be- 
cause of the combined value of the timber and the land 
and not on account of the value of the land after the 
timber had been removed. The holder of the mortgage 
in this case could secure an injunction restraining the 
logger from cutting or removing any of the timber. 

in a case of this kind the best method of handling 
the difficulty would be to endeavor if possible to secure 
an agreement between the owner of the land, the mort- 
gagee and the subsequent buyer of the timber. It 
might be possible to reach an agreement whereby for a 
part of the purchase price the holder of the mortgage 
would agree to relinquish all claim on the timber, this 
arrangement to be sanctioned by the owner of the land. 
Unless the mortgagee agrees to waive whatever claims 
he has on the timber the logger may have to do that 
which he does not desire—pay twice for it.—EbpIrTor. | 











The Rose City. 

EAST PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 6.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: A report is being spread in this section, largely 
through the efforts of your active west coast representative, 
kred H. Gilman, that an early issue of the LUMBERMAN 
will be devoted largely to the interests of this state gener- 
ally, and to Portland particularly. The rumor revives a 
pleasant recollection. This is in connection with a banquet 
which was tendered while you were here nearly two years 
ago as one of a party of invaders of the Pacific northwest 
from the Chicago Commercial Association. On that occas‘on 
you read a poem, stanzas of which linger in my memory, a 
copy of which I have not in full. If your space will permit 
I am confident that many others besides myself would be 
glad if you would republish the poem. MANUFACTURER, 

[Certainly. With pleasure. A pleasure that is made 
keener by the editor’s recollection of the graceful 
courtesies extended to him on his last visit to the north- 
west coast metropolis. Here are the verses.—EDITOR. | 

Portland. 

As waits the bride with roses in her hair, 

Garbed in the costume that becomes her best, 
So Portland stands invitingly and fair, 

In light and color and rich fabric dressed. 
Portland the nation’s hostess soon to be, 

With banners, flags and streamers ready furled, 
Portland—the nation’s boast already she— 

Portland stands waiting for the eager world. 


But not in temporary edifice 
And not in splendid glories of an hour 
The triumph of thy golden Portland is 
Or these the secret of her name and power. 
These structures fair shall melt and pass away, 
This exposition crumble into dust, 
But reputation shall not know decay 
Or bright escutcheon feel a taint of rust. 


Think not the celebration—great it be— 

More than the thing that it commemorates; 
These towers shall sink in Time’s resistless sea, 
But still will open swing thy harbor gates. 

Thy glory lingers in thy harbor slips, 
Thy fertile acres and thy forest trees; 
Thy fortune lingers in thy mighty ships 
That write thine autograph upon the seas. 





Demurrage Charges Where Carrier Is at Fault. 


COLUMBIA, TENN., Oct. 8.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
We refused several carloads of lumber that have been 
shipped to us from the south on account of overcharges in 
the rate anywhere from 2 cents to 7 cents a hundred 
pounds. The matter of the rate has been adjusted satisfac- 
torily and the agent has received instructions to deliver 
the cars to us on the correct rate, but he also received in- 
structions from the general freight agent to collect the 
accrued car service on these cars, this car service having 
accrued at the delivering end of the line while we were 
waiting for the adjustment to the proper rate of freight. 
We wish to inquire whether or not you know of any cases 
of this kind that have been brought before the courts and 
decided there, and whether or not the railroad company can 
force us to pay this car service under these conditions. 

We have another instance where we had four carloads of 
lumber at a certain point in Alabama and after the four 
cars were loaded we oy the agent billing instructions, as 
we had the authority for a certain rate on this routing, but 
the agent refused to bill the cars according to our instruc- 
tions. We took the matter up with the general freight 
agent, who gave us the authority for this rate, and in four 
or five days the agent received instructions from his general 
freight agent to let the cars go forward as we originally 


instructed. There was car service on these cars at the 
original point of shipment on account of the agent refusing 
to bill the cars according to our instructions. What we 
wish to know is whether or not we can be held liable for 
car service under these conditions. PERPLEXED. 

[In neither of the cases cited has the delay been due 
to the fault of the patron of the railroad company. 
Under the conditions outlined no reputable car service 
association in the country would uphold the contentions 
of the railroads. Idling of the equipment was not occa- 
sioned by any neglect or indifference on the part of the 
consignor or consignee, and in cases of this kind it 
might be well to refuse payment and give the railroad 
opportunity if it desired to bring suit. It is extremely 
doubtful if suit would be brought, but in case it were 
the defendant would have nothing to fear in the out- 
come. 

The only recourse a railroad company or car service 
association has for demurrage charges is civil action. 
The freight cannot be held to enforce payment as is 
possible where the transportation charge is not settled. 
fn other words, while the railroad company has a lien 
upon a shipment and can sell the goods in satisfaction 
of a claim for freight, such rights do not apply to de- 
murrage charges.—Ep17or. | 





On Drying Tupelo and Other Gums. 


FERGUSON, S. C., Oct. 4.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
I read with interest, in a recent issue of your magazine, 
“Tests Made with ‘Tupelo,’ by government experts, and 
would like to say as follows: I have been in the lumber 
business for the past six years, four of which have been 
spent in gum (red, black and tupelo), and believe I know 
a little about it when it comes to putting it through a kiln. 
In the first place, fifteen days’ kiln room is worth some- 
thing to the man who is busy and in the second place it is 
wrong to try prematurely to age gum (which is a _ hard- 
wood). Then again, if the government ‘experts’ think they 
have dried the gum in that length of time let them resaw it 
and make a tobacco box and pack it full of tobacco. If the 
box doesn’t shrink and the tobacce doesn’t mold they have 
dry gum—but it is going to do both. ‘They are doing (in 
a shorter length of time) what the man who air dries his 
gum does, viz., cause the pores of that lumber to contract, 
and so closely that it becomes almost solid, bottling up 
within one of the most powerful astringents known to the 
medical profession. (See Fluid Ext. of Red Gum, U. 8S. VP. 
05.) 

Now if one will relieve his lumber of the same, which is 
an acid, he will find as I did: 

1. Sap boards free from all stain. 

2. Lumber lighter from 300 to 400 pounds a thousand feet. 

3. Warpage reduced to a minimum. 

4. Less wind shake than air dried. 

5. By-product from the lumber. 

I first open up the pores of the lumber (the same as the 
physician does who administers quinine) and then by the 
fumes of combined alkalis (slacked) and which are antago- 
nistic to the sap of the lumber, drive out this sap. Please 
do not think that I can dry gum like they kiln dry pine, 
for I cannot. Gum is a hardwood and cannot be dried in 
fifteen or even thirty days. 

I would like also to say that I have tried this process 
on cypress with equally successful results and I believe the 
same can be accomplished with cottonwood, but as yet this 
is but a theory, though I feel sure that the same acid does 
not obtain in the cottonwood as found in the gum. The 
very fact that the cottonwood curls and warps up shows 
conclusively that there is hidden within an agent more pow- 
erful than that lumber, in that it overcomes it and twists 
it out of shape. L. G. Hancock. 


[Some of those who are endeavoring to improve their 


methods of handling gum might secure valuable assist- 
ance from this correspondent.—Epiror. | 


Rrnnnnn,. 
Holding to a Good Thing. 

REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN, Sept. 29.—Editor AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN: Please send us the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
I have been reading it the past nineteen years in the states 
and cannot get along without it up here. 

SASKATCHEWAN LUMBER & COAL COMPANY, 
Elmer Coates, Superintendent. 

[Wouldn’t deprive you of it for the world. Hope 
you get $4 worth of knowledge and satisfaction out of 
each number. While we feel flattered we are forced 
to admit that the paper is becoming a yardhold and 
millhold necessity.—EpirTor. | 


PPPBA AAA PPP POP 


OPENING UP A NEW HARDWOOD DISTRICT. 

The opening up of the Wolf river valley by the 
Wisconsin & Northern Railroad Company throws on 
the market probably the finest tract of hardwood 
timber remaining in Wisconsin. For many years this 
territory has been practically unavailable excepting 
for the floatable timber tributary to Wolf river. As 
hardwood stumpage became more and more scarce 
the attention of northern lumber manufacturers 
turned toward this district and with characteristic 
foresight and energy they have not only invested in 
the timbered lands, but have bent their efforts toward 
getting in a railroad to market their product. As a 
result the Wisconsin & Northern company is pushing 
its line rapidly through the heavily timbered lands of 
this locality and ran its first train from Shawano to 
Gresham October 6. Construction work has also been 
going forward at the northern terminal of the road 
and very shortly trains will be running from Crandon 
north to the Soo line. Not only is this section of 
country valuable for its timber products, but with 
the clearing of the land it promises to be one of the 
finest agricultural sections in the state. 





AMERICAN WOODS WANTED IN ITALY. 
_ A boat building concern of Italy wishes to be placed 
in communication with American dealers in elm, cedar 
and white pine, The company buys its wood in the 


log, and will buy only the finest selected quality suit- 
able for building the highest grade boats. Quotations 
on best quality teak are also desired. Prices should be 
e. i. f. Leghorn, which is in direct communication with 
New York by the Anchor line. 
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EASTERN AND SOUTHERN LUMBERMEN REPORT GOOD TRADE PROGRESS. 


Cleveland Lumber Dealers’ New Home—The Buffalo Exchange—Visitors in New York—Philadelphia Trade Notes. 


The-condition of the lumber trade of the United 
States, if it is faithfully represented in the market 
situation east of Chicago, is most satisfactory at 
this date. A visit to Cleveland found the lumbermen 
busy, fairly well satisfied with the achievements of 
the year thus far, adequately supplied with stock to 
meet the current demands and hopeful regarding the 
future. There is no city in the Union where the mem- 
bers of the lumber trade, who are qualified to do a 
large and satisfactory volume of business, have more 
harmonious meetings or more uniform methods, par- 
ticularly where they are handling the same materials. 
There is a wide diversity of kinds of lumber handled 
hy the wholesale dealers of Cleveland and the buyers 
of any class, from the finest mahogany to the low 
grades of pine and hemlock, can secure their require- 
ments at any and all times. 

Cleveland Dealers’ New Home. 

Reference was made in last week’s issue of the 
LUMBERMAN to the new building now being erected by 
the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers. The writer 
visited that city last week and had the pleasure of 
enjoying the lunch hour at the*old quarters and of 
making an examination of the building now in the 
course of construction, an outline engraving of which 
is herewith presented. I would be remiss in my duty 
if | didn’t point out the fact that the Cleveland 
Board of Lumtker Dealers has a elose affiliation in 
work, and bLecause of the home it occupies and the 
lunch privileges it enjoys its social and commercial] 
reputation is beyond comparison. The members are 
certainly to be congratulated upon the good feeling 
and good sense which actuated them in building this 
structure to ke used entirely for their purposes. 

I may say that business with the lumbermen of 


are a lessened supply of cars and an increased demand 
for hardwood lumber of all kinds. 

Among the aggressive firms in the Buffalo hard- 
wood trade are the following: 

I. N. Stewart & Bro. make a specialty of cherry and oak. 

nem McClain Lumber Company, specialty, Indiana white 
oak. 

Beyer, Knox & Co., all kinds of hardwoods. 

T. Sullivan & Co., birch, Pacific coast fir and spruce. 

Anthony Miller, hardwoods of all kinds. 

Scatcherd & Son, hardwoods only. 

G. Elias & Bro., all kinds of hardwoods. 


Standard Hardwood Lumber Company, oak, ash and 
chestnut. 


ome Hardwood Lumber Company, plain and quartered 
oak. 


en Lumber Company, plain and quartered oak and 
ash. 


Orson E. Yeager handles oak, ash and poplar. 

While at Buffalo I had the privilege of an interest- 
ing interview with R. H. Downman, a well known 
cypress manufacturer, of New Orleans, La. Mr. Down- 
man has been at Loon Lake, N. Y., with his family, a 
considerable portion of the summer, and was returning 
to the south after a conference at New York with other 
cypress manufacturers. He is optimistic about the 
future of trade. 


Notables in New York. 

At the Waldorf-Astoria hotel in New York the 
cypress colony was large. It included F. B. Williams 
and family, W. L. Burton and family, John Dibert and 
family and T. H. MeCarthy and family, all of New 
Orleans. Among those who had been there and gone 
were Frederick Wilbert and family, of Plaquemine, 
La., and Franklin Greenwood, the latter manager of 
the Southern Cypress Selling Agency. These gentle- 
ment were all eagerly scanning reports from the south- 
ern storm centers and preparing for their trip home 
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NEW AND PERMANENT HOME OWNED BY THE 
IT WILL LOOK 


Cleveland is exceptionally good. The trade for the 
year has keen fairly steady, the volume of a character 
and size which have been very encouraging, and there 
is every prospect that the statistics covering the 
twelve months to end with December next will reflect 
an increase not only in the volume of business but rep- 
resent to individual concerns a fairly satisfactory 
profit. 
Trade in Buffalo. 


I slipped into Buffalo after nightfall, jumped into 
Maurice Wall’s big automobile and had a delightful 
ride about the parks and boulevards of that very pro- 
gressive city. Mr. Wall, as is well known, is one of 
the famous brothers of that name who so successfully 
conduet the affairs of the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber 
Company. He is also, by grace of the mayor of Buf- 
falo, a member of the city park commission, and on 
the occasion referred to gave me an opportunity of 
seeing the splendid parks and driveways. 

Among the new features of the business of the Buf- 
falo Hardwood Lumber Company is the veneer depart- 
ment. Tke company is manufacturing large stocks of 
sawed and sliced quarter oak and mahogany veneers 
and has established a plant for this purpose with a 
daily capacity of 200,000 feet. This department of the 
business is decidedly prosperous, as are all the others. 

While in Buffalo I had the pleasure and privilege of 
meeting in conference with the members of the Hard- 
wood Lumber Exchange, a virile body of hustlers, who 
for an hour gave me a run for my life as the object of 
a thousand or more questions. I gave the best advice I 
could regarding the affairs of the other sections of 
the world. By their looks, actions and words things 
are well with the members of the exchange. Stocks 
of hardwood lumber are of good average, as the mid- 
summer trade was somewhat quiet, but the car supply 
was better then and the opportunity for getting in ma- 
terials was fairly good, while at the present time there 


CLEVELAND BOARD OF LUMBER DEALERS AS 
WHEN FINISHED. a 


after their outing in the northeast. F. B. Williams 
and family and T. H. McCarthy and family had been 
abroad a considerable portion of the summer and 
greatly enjoyed their outings. 

George S. Gardiner, of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., 
of Laurel, Miss., was in New York also, accompa- 
nied by his family, after nearly a year’s absence in 
Europe, which terminated a few weeks ago on his 
arrival in America. He returned to his home in Mis- 
sissippi early this week. 

Among the other visitors in the east who were en- 
joying their stay in New York City were Ed Stimson 
and wife, of Los Angeles, Cal.; T. Stewart White and 
family, of Grand Rapids, Mich., and Santa Barbara, 
Cal.; C. W. Zimmerman and wife, of Jackson, Ala.; 
C. W. Goodyear, of Buffalo, and J. D. Lacey and fam- 
ily, of Chicago and New Orleans. 

Lewis Dill, president of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, was in New York Friday 
to attend the automobile races and incidentally to at- 
tend to some business connected with his association. 

Among the later arrivals from Europe was Joseph 
Rathborne, president of the Louisiana Cypress Lumber 
Company, Limited, who reached New York last Tues- 
day on the White Star liner Oceanic. He had been 
a year abroad. Cornelius Rathborne was graduated 
from Yale in the spring and spent the summer with 
his father in Switzerland. The younger Rathborne is 
going to New Orleans and will join his father in the 
cypress business. 

Interesting News from Nova Scotia. 

Morey W. Teufel, the well known lumberman, who 
is managing director of the Davison Lumber Company, 
of Bridgewater, Nova Scotia, was in New York en- 
joying a respite from his labors, if hustling about New 
York city can. be considered a rest. Mr. Teufel re- 
ports a very satisfactory volume of business at the 
company’s mills in Nova Scotia and that the markets 


in the east are in a correspondingly satisfactory con- 
dition. 

November 1, Henry Cape, who has been in the 
wholesale lumber business in New York for a num- 
ber of years, will discontinue his individual business, 
becoming associated with the Davison Lumber Com- 
pany, Bridgewater, maintaining a selling office at 
Mr. Cape’s old headquarters, 1 Madison avenue. He 
has bought an interest in and is vice president of the 
Davison Lumber Company, and will devote his entire ef- 
forts hereafter to the interests of that concern. The 
Davison Lumber Company is one of the largest lum- 
ber manufacturing operations in existence, being 
backed by over 400 square miles of timber, comprising 
hardwoods, white pine, spruce and hemlock lumber and 
lath. The manufacturing end includes six large mills, 
the main steam mill being located at Springfield, turn 
ing out from 150,000 to 200,000 feet a day. The com 
pany has two other mills at Bridgewater and one each 
at Alpina, Mill Village and Greenfield, the combined 
annual output aggregating over 100,000,000 feet. The 
shipping facilities are excellent, deliveries being made 
by vessel the entire ycar. The company owns thirty 
miles of standard gage railroad, equipped with five 
up-to-date locomotives and sixty 60,000-pound capacity, 
36-foot standard flat cars, fitted with modern log at- 
tachments. Three McGiffert log loaders are used, also 
steam shovel, snow plow, round house, coal shed, water 
tank ete. Over 1,000 men are employed in logging 
and sawing, which is continued through the entire 
year. This is considered to be one of the most up-to- 
date lumker manufacturing concerns shipping into this 
district and Mr. Cape is to. be congratulated on his 
success in the culmination of arrangements which 
have been under way for some time, as he is now in 
position to fill promptly any order of any size in the 
eastern spruce and hemlock line. 

J. M. Hastings, of the J. M. Hastings Lumber Com- 
pany, Pittsburg, Pa., who is very largely interested in 
the company, together with M. W. Teufel, who has 
been in Nova Scotia for over three years, perfecting 
the operation, were in New York last week concluding 
arrangements. Mr. Cape is well known to the local 
lumber trade, having started with M. B. Dunbar and 
becoming a memter of the firm of Dunbar & Cape, and 
for the last few years conducting business in his own 
name. 

Fraternizing with Philadelphians. 

At Philadelphia I enjoyed a very pleasant interview 
with A. Thompson, one of the leading authorities on 
spruce lumber manufacture and distribution. Mr. 
Thompson is the chief owner of the interests conducted 
by the Blackwater Lumber Company in West Virginia. 
He states that the trade is very satisfactory at the 
present time, much more so than during September. 

Robert Whitmer, of William Whitmer & Sons, Incor- 
porated, of Philadelphia, large operators in hardwoods, 
spruce, pine ete., reports a satisfactory volume of 
business, one of the difficulties being a shortage of 
labor at the mills, 1n the woods and for railroad con- 
struction, all necessary for the conduct of the lumber 
business today. 

John J. Rumbarger, of the Rumbarger Lumber Com- 
pany, reports a satisfactory volume of business and 
prophesies a good, even volume of trade throughout 
the next twelve months, as does William H. Fritz, of 
W. H. Fritz & Co. These gentlemen confirm the ex- 
cellent reports of trade conditions all along the line. 

Among the more important industries in Philadel- 
phia is the Cherry River Boom & Lumber Company, 
of which Clem E. Lloyd, jr., is manager. This com- 




















A SAMPLE OF CHERRY RIVER POPLAR. 


pany has done a large and prosperous business through- 
out the year and has a continuously good demand for 
its lumber. Among its specialties is popular; a sample 
of the Cherry River company’s poplar growth is de- 
picted herewith. 
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EVOLUTION OF A GREAT FAR WEST ORGANIZATION. 


Initial Steps in Forming the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association—Personnel and Work 
of the Pioneers—Growth in Membership and Expansion in Material Handled—Details of the 
Organization’s Purposes—The Territory Involved—An Enormous Production. 


Nearly two years ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
in a pointed euitorial called attention to the advan- 
tages which lumber manufacturers ot Oregon might 
reusonaLiy expect to derive trom efficient association. 
At that time many of the progressive ope.ators were 
dissatisfied with conditions, largely because of the 
lack ot machinery tor hanuling those questions with 
which the inuividual man coulu not hope to cope suc- 
eessiully. Interest Leing aroused in this manner, the 
call issued ky Victor H. Beckman, secretary of the 
Facifie Coast LumLer Manutacturers’ Association, met 
with the favor of many large operators, and as a 
resuit ot, these two initial moves a bouy of repre- 
sentative men met in Po.tiand, April 18, lyv5, and dis- 
cussed the teasibility of organizing an association for 
Oregon, After a lengthy consiueration of the ques- 
tion it was declared to be the sense of the meeting 
that an organization be effected, and May 18 was 
decided upon as the date on w hich the Oregon man- 
utacturers saould be called together. At the prelimi- 
nary meeting a temporary organization was effected 
and commuitiees appointed to perfect pians and draw 
up byiaws and a constitution. As a result of this 
work the new assvciation began its career with a 
membership of eighteen, of wnich all Lut one were 
Oregon manufacturers. ‘he names of the original 
meu.bers are given: 

Eastern & Western Lumber Company, Portland. 

Leninsula Lumver Company, loruand. 

}o.tiund Lumver Company, | ortiand. 

Last Sive Mill & Lumver Company, Vortland. 

boutb-Kely tumber Company, Mugene. 

‘ongue 12vit Lumber Compauy, Astoria. 

C.acoup Mill Company, Asv.oria. 

W.nd waiver Lumver Company, Cascade Locks. 

Wasuingion & Uregon Luuver Coupasy, Vancouver, Wash. 

briaal Veil Lumbering Company, wriaal Veil. 

Leona Milis Company, Levua. 

Menom.nee Lumber Company, Menominee. 

C.ars & Wilson Lumber Company, Liudton. 

Wes: port Lumber Company, Westport. 

Vaciuc ‘Limber Company, cCot.age Grove. 

Neuscn-Wi.cox Lumber Compauy, Scappoose. 

W. WwW. Johuson Lumber Cumpauy, Da.ias. 

Co.umbia iver Dour Compauy, Kainier. 

The first officers of the association were: 

President—Philip Beuhner. 

hirst vice presiuent—W. R. Hume. 

Second vice president—L. J. Wentworth. 

‘Lhird vice president—Geoige H. Kelly. 

hourth vice president—C. W. Thompson. 

bitth vice president—L. J. Simpson. 

Temporary secretary—George M. Cornwall. 

Treasurer—I’, C. Knapp. 


The name Oregon Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion was adopted, as after an exhaustive discussion 
of the matter it seemed to be to the best interest 
of ail conce.ned to have the Oregon organization en- 
tirely independent of the Pacific Coast association. 

‘Lhe initial eftort of the new association was to get 
together, on comn.on ground and with a common ob- 
ject in view, the lumbermen of the territory to be 
covered. At "that time there were no uniform grades 
or general information regarding market conditions. 

‘lne first requisite was to get the men most inter- 
ested acquainted and establish such an undeistanding 
between them as would enable them to be of assist- 
ance to one another and to themselves. Too much 
eredit cannot be given the first secretary, George M. 
Cornwall, for the time and effort expended in getting 
together "the members of the association, in adding 
new members to the list, and in promoting the general 
advancement of the association from the time of his 
appointment, May 8, 1905, until his resignation. 
Novemter 1, 1905, a special meeting of the association 
was held to elect a permanent secretary, at which 
time the present incumbent, Edmund P. Sheldon, was 
chosen. 

The growth of the association has been remark- 
able. Irom the small beginning sixteen months ago 
it has growa into a flourishing body of 174 members, 
representing an estimated capacity of 286,000,000 feet. 
It will give an idea of the remarkable development 
of the lumber interests of this‘section to remember 
that the actual annual output of lumber in Oregon 
for 1903 and 1904 was 1,000,000,000 feet; in 1905 it 
had grown to 1,300,000 ,000 feet, while the estimated 
output of the mills of the states this year is approxi- 
mately 2,000,000,000 feet. 

In July of the current year it was decided to widen 
the field of endeavor of the association so as to in- 
clude the whole of the state of Washington as well as 
Oregon, and the kody was incorporated under the 
name of the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

At the first meeting of the stockholders the follow- 
ing officers were elected: 

President—Pi ‘ip Buehner, 
Lumker Compaa , Portland. 

First vice president—W. R. Hume, Tongue Point 
Lumker Company, Astoria. 

Second vice president—L. J. Wentworth, Portland 
Lumber Company, Portland. 

Third vice president—A. C. Dixon, Booth-Kelly 
Lumber Company, Eugene. 


Eastern & Western 








Fourth vice president—C. W. Thompson, Wind 
River Lumber Company, Cascade Locks. 

lifth vice president—J. S. Bradley, 
Lumbering Company, Bridal Veil. 

Treasurer—I’, C. Knapp, Peninsula Lumber Com- 
pany, Portland. 

Secretary—Edmund P. Sheldon, Portland. 

As to the work that the association is endeavoring 
to accomplish, the following items may be of interest: 

The market extension committee, under the chair- 
mauship of E. D. Kingsley, of the West Oregon Lum- 
ber Company, of Clatskanie, Ore., has prosecuted its 
work with a great deal of energy. During the spring 
season of the present year the committee has sent out 
2,500 sets of samples of fir wood finish. These were 
in the form of panels 3x7 inches, half an inch 
thick, showing vertical grain, flat grain, natural, and 
five different stains, bringing out the ‘‘flower’’ char- 
acteristics of fir finish possessed by no other soft 
wood. At this time the association is preparing 5,000 


Bridal Veil 


sets of these samples to be distributed among archi-. 


tects and retail and wholesale dealers all over the 
United States, to promote a market for fir lumber. 

The association is now formulating plans to estab- 
lish in the immediate future a bureau of grades and 
inspection for rail trade. Already it has an inspee- 
tor in the field studying the situation, and upon re- 
ceipt of his report the bureau of grades will be put 
in operation and it will extend not only to the mills 
in Oregon but will operate among the mills in south- 
western Washington tributary to the Columbia river. 

In addition to the work of this bureau the associa- 
tion gathers valuable statistics relative to shipping 
facilities, supply, trade situations, markets, wages 
paid in the various mills and logging camps of the 
state, and other data bearing on the lumber industry 
of the Pacific coast. From the facts and figures so 
oktained data is compiled and sent to all members 
of the association at frequent intervals by means of 
circulars. 

The association also maintains a system of informa- 
tion on the credit rating of lumber purchasers, which 
information is for the exclusive use of its own mem- 
bers. 

The territory now covered by the association ex- 
tends from the lower Columbia river region to and 
including the Coos bay country in southern Oregon 
to the Powder river valley in eastern Oregon to the 
mills along the river in southwestern Washington. 
In this territory are located akout 600 mills even- 
tually to be in touch with the work of the associa- 
tion. 

Besides fir mills there are a number of yellow pine, 
sugar pine, spruce and cedar mills. Practically all 
the yellow pine and sugar pine mills in Josephine, 
Jackson and Klamath counties are now members of 
the association, though its chief strength of mem- 
bership is in the yellow fir belt along the Columbia 
river and in the Willamette valley. 

While the association has accomplished a great deal 
in the short period of its existence, the work before 
it is greater still, and with the interest now shown 
in the organization by the mills of the state its influ- 
ence is bound to extend, and the future will un- 
doubtedly prove that the time was opportune for such 
an organization. 

The present mempership, as compiled by Secretary 
Edmund P. Sheldon, is given in the printed list, which 
shows the names, the location and the estimated 
annual cut of each mill. 


Members of the Oregon Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, May 1, 1906. 

Estimated an- 

nual cut, feet. 





Pedee Lumber Company, Airlie .............. 700.000 
Anlauf Bros., Anlauf ... aes 1,000,000 
Ashland Manufacturing Com] any, “Ashland: ::: 2,000,000 
Astoria Box Company, Astoria............... 14,000,000 
Clatsop Miil Company, ps aa ~. 20,000,000 
Tongue Toint Lumber Company, — «+++. 86,000,000 
8. I. Kauffman, Aurora .........2.. ToO000 
Horton Bros. Lumber Company, Blachly PS 1,000,000 
Bridal Veil Lumbering Company, Bridal Veil.. 18,000,000 
H B. Moyer, Brownsville....... osieis 800.000 
Sheridan Lumber Company, Buell. 10.000,000 
Carlton Lumber Company, Carlton - 15,000,000 
Wind River Lumber Company, Cascade Locks. - 17,000,000 
Union Lumber Company, Cedar Mills..... F 1,000,009 






Tichenor Lumber Company, Clatsxanie. 


3.000,000 
West Oregon Lumber Company. Clatskanie. Ae 


4,000.000 


Stewart De Launay, Comstoc hte 8/ein.4,0'6:6 600,000 
Corvallis Sawmill Company, Corvallis........ 150,000 
McKibben Bros., Cottage Grove......... > 1,200,000 
Brown Lumber Company, Cottage Grove.. nabs 8,000,000 
J. If. Chambers, Cottage Grove...........e06 3,000.090 
A. D. Owens & Son, Cottage Grove Pease ‘ 500,000 
aye = Lumber Company, ag tga . 2,000,000 
W. W. Johnson Lumber Company, Dallas...... 6.000.000 
8s. Vv. Sa are 1,000,000 
Willamette Valley Lumber Company, Dallas. 12,000,000 
Hoover | ros. Lumber Company. Detroit....... 3,000,000 
H. M. Parvin & Cruzan Bros., Dexter........ 400,000 
Estacada Lumber Company, Estacada........ 2.009.900. 
Walters & Son. Elmira. aS 1.250.000) 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, “Bugene. - eseee- 80,000,000 
SO Ae Tener ce 
Falls City Lumber Company, “Fails City. :: eeeee  17.000.000 
W. 8. & yee. Forest_ Grove. shah Malema 1,U00,000 
W. H. Williams & Son, Forest “Grove igi cecepoue 1,000,000 
Clarence Miller, aise ee 20.506 20,000 
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NORTH CAROLINA PINE MANUFACTURERS CONVENE IN BIG SEMIANNUAL MEETING. 


An Able Exposition of the Advantages of Co-operative Insurance — Gathering of Statistics Advocated Legality of Association Methods Upheld and Pubjicity Urged 


(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 


CHARLESTON, S. C., Oct. 11——More than one hundred 
lumber manutacturers of Virginia and the Carolinas 
were present in tue rooms of the Commercial Club today 
when President E. C. Fosburgh called to order the semi- 
annual of the North Carolina Pine Association. Many 
eame trom Virginia, including President Fosburgh, Sec- 
retary John R. Waiker, ‘lreasurer W. B. Roper, Vice 
o> R. J. Camp and Directors W. P. Jackson and 

. T. Deal. 

e accordance with the formal program the Hon. 
R. G. Rhett, mayor of Charleston, welcomed the dele- 
gates cordially, extending to them the hospitality of 
Charleston. 

President’s Fosburgh’s address was brief but pointed. 
His main arguments were directed against a needless 
waste of timber and reckless price reductions. 

Secretary Walker’s report tollowed. He urged par- 
ticularly the importance of securing and compiling ac- 
curate and complete statistics in all branches of associa- 
tion work, deciaring tuat only upon a basis of such 
statistics may intelugent operations be conducted. He 
declared that fair weather representations regardless of 
actual conuitions are menacing to the best interests of 
the trade, adding 

We should ali know the truth all the time; occasionally 
it may burt, and aeception may work a temporary relief, but 
in ie enu trucotul publicity pays. 

As matters now s.add we assuciation has no system for 
obtaining accurate pre iaiormacien, and when ca:led upon 
for ugh. can give Guly opsn.vus. No Que Kuows Wide prices 
obtain aud so markeis have been demovalzed. 

Some of Mr. Walker’s utterances creaied a stir among 
the association’s members, and at the conclus.on of his 
report he was applauded heartily. 

A committee with W. b. Ruper as chairman was ap- 
pointed to take up and consider the secretary’s report 
and to make recommendations thereon to be offered at 
the session tomorrow. 

Chiet Inspector R. H. Morris in his report urged ex- 
treme care in grading where an unsettled market has to 
be reckoned with. 

‘*the Anti-‘Lrust Laws and the Lumber Trade Asso- 
ciation’’ was the subject of an address by J. A. Brown, 
of Chadbourne, N. ©. He declared that not even an 
ind etment could be brought against the association, 
and to discourage suspicions of the real motives of as- 
sociation work he contended for publicity in every de- 
partment and wide open doors at every lumber gathering. 

Mr. Brown yreached. publicity tor thirty minutes and 
was all but cheered. Publicity seemed to be the slogan 
of the meeting. Secretary Walker urged it in his re- 
port, and a hundred men applauded. His long sustained 
contention was that the chief end and aim of the asso- 
ciation is the dissemination of full and accurate reports 
given widest publicity. 

R. J. Alderman, ot Alcolu, 8S. C., addressed the asso- 
ciation on the subject of ‘‘Southern Pines.’’ Mr. Alder- 
man’s paper will appear in next week’s LUMBERMAN. 


Economical Fire Insurance. 

Vincent B. Coates, of Harry Rankin & Co., Kansas 
City., Mo., atto.ncys and managers for the Manufac- 
tuling LumLermen’s Underwriters, delivered the fol- 
lowing address on ‘‘bire Insurance’’ 


My subject, gentlemen, is, as announced by Mr. Fos- 
burgh, fire insurance, a subject of such dir:ct interest 
in its relation to your business that I presume no apol- 
ogy is necessary tor my appearance befure you, pro- 
viued, of course, that in my remarks I follow old Jonn 
Graham's luie tor a business conversation: “Have some- 
thing to say, say it; stop talking.’’ It has been so much 
the cusio.n to introduce this subject with a more or 
less complete history of insurance in its various forms 
that you are doubtless already sufficiently famil.ar with 
its beginning and gradual growth (o its present universal 
recognit.on as a business necessity, so I may proceed 
at once to the point. 

Being, as I am, a representative of the Manufacturing 
Lumbermen’s Underwriters, you will no doubt hold me 
blameless if I presently refer directly to our association 
and teil you something of its achievements during the 
last eight years, but my chief purpose in this taik is 
to make you more fami.ar with the principles of inter- 
insurance in general, and by drawing some comparisons 
between this particular form of insurance and all others, 
to absolutely convince you of the merits of the former. 

Important Points in Purchasing Insurance. 

In purchasing a policy of insurance there are always 
two points of paramount importance to the assured— 
the reliability of the indemnity. offered and its cost. 
Here are the vital points. Now, bearing these in mind, 
let me call your attention to the record of interinsurance 
exchanges for the last quarter of a century. There are 
in the United States today about twenty of these asso- 
ciations, covering various classes of risks, mostly those 
known as special hazards. In addition to the organiza- 
tions anong manufacturing lumbermen and retail yard 
men, there are exchanges carrying flour mills, breweries, 
ice factories, wholesale dry goods houses, grain elevators, 
packing houses, steam laundries etc. The oldest of these 
was organized, as intimated above, about twenty-five 
years ago, and during the life of each down to the 
present day not one of them has ever failed to pay 
a loss and all have made a saving to their members over 
the former cost of their insurance. 

Reasons for the Success of Interinsurance. 

These facts may seem surprising to many of you, 
but the reasons for this invariable success may be 
clearly defined and readi.y understood; the definition may 
be put in one- word—specialization. Interinsurance ex- 
changes or individual underwriters’ associations (the 
terms are synonymous) write on special c asses of busi- 
ness and the majority of them have no two risks subject 
to loss by one fire. On the other hands, stock companies, 
mutuals and Lloyds underwriting syndicates, do a mis- 
cellaneous business, almost without exception, insuring 
many or all classes or risks, except such few as they 
may have found unprofitable and paced upon their pro- 
hibited list. This indiscriminate acceptance necessarily 
entails a conflagration hazard in every village, town or 
city and extra premium necessary to cover this hazard 


is collected, not only from those congested districts. but 
from all classes of business throughout the country. 
Manufacturing lumber plants, for example, are almost 
invariab.y detached risks, yet in your rates you -are 
assisting in the payment of such lusses as those of 
Chicago, Ealtimore, San Francisco and innumerable 
other locations, where the losses, though small and, 
therefore, less notable, are simply enormous in the ag- 
gregate. 
Absence of Moral Hazard. 


A second reason for the success of individual under- 
writers is in the absence of moral hazard. The pio- 
portion of the annual fire loss due to moral hazard has 
been estimated at as high as 40 percent and, while this 
figure undoubtedly is an exaggeration, there can be no 
question that the total loss trom this cause is very 
heavy. This is particularly evident when it is considered 
that a dishonest fire often communicates to adjoining 
property, so that a loss of hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars may be directly attributed to the efforts of some 
morally irresponsible indiv dual to cash in a $1,000 policy 
on a $500 stock of merchandise. In an interinsurance 
association insurance is carried exclusively for members 
and only the better classes of concerns are admitted to 
membership. This is assured by the fact that. all being 
in the same line of business, each member is known 
and, to some extent, his standing and resources are 
known to at least eight or ten other members. 

The third 1eason for cheaper indemnity under the co- 
operative plan is furnished by a low expense ratio. The 
average expense of the stock companies runs between 
35 percent and 40 percent of their premiums receipts, 
usual y rather close to the latter figure, while I think no 
interinsurance exchange has an expense ratio of over 25 
percent. 

‘Ihe absence of any conflagration hazard, the practical 
elimination of moral hazard and a low expense rutio 
constitute three clear and comprehensible reasons why 
interinsurance exchanges have been and are able to 
furnish indemnity to their members at a minimum cost, 
and this low cost answers in itself any question as to 
the strength of these associations. for their rates being 
as a rule about in line with those of the public com- 
panies. while their expense and loss ratio is much less, it 
is evident that each can from that saving readiy ac- 
cumulate a surplus sufficient to keep them always on a 
strong cash basis. 


Plan of Operation. 


The plans under which the various exchanges operate 
are, in essentials, identical; all are individual under- 
writers, though there are different methods of bookKeep- 
ing. Take, for example, the Manufacturing Lumbermen’s 
Underwriters. Each member has a certain limited liabil- 
ity, varying with the amount of his own insurance. on 
the risk of every other member. his underwriting account 
being credited with his proper proportion of each premium 
for the liability assumed. whie his proportion of losses 
sustained is deducted from the sum of these credits, the 
balance at the end of the year representing the saving. 
All the plants are rated under our own schedule and 
the full premium is paid the same as for any other in- 
surance, no dividends being retuined until a surplus is 
accumulated. the surplus of any member being, however, 
subject to his order at any time he should elect to with- 
draw from the association. There are no joint funds. 
A.l accounts are separate and the underwriting debits 
and credits of each member go to his individual account. 
As it would not be practicable to have each member sign 
each policy. a power of attorney is given to the managers 
to perform all acts necessary in carrying out the purposes 
of the organization. It clearly defines these powers, fixes 
the maximum liability of the member on any one risk 
and provides for the maintenance of a surp!us fund, as 
well as the annual election by the members of an ad- 
visory board. So much for a general outline of the plan 
and its peculiar merits. Now, if you will indulge me 
two or three minutes longer I ‘shall give you some facts 
as to the application of this plan in insuring manufac- 
turing lumber plants. 

Applicants Investigated before Admission. 

We write only on risks strictly within this classification 
and only on such as are wel: constructed, adequately pro- 
tected with good clear spaces between the various divi- 
sions and holding at the time of entcring the association 
at least five years’ cut of timber. No plant is ever 
solicited for membership until the standing of its owners 
has been passed upon by some of the members, and 
I can safely say that for every plant which we consider 
e-igible there are twenty ineligible. This carefl selec- 
tion natura.ly reduces the sca.e of our operation, but 
is essential to continued success, for the wholesale or 
careless acceptance of risks, even within one class and 
under this p:an would almost to a certainty result in 
failure. The differences in hazard presented by various 
plants can of course be equalized by the rates, but this 
holds good only to a certain point and the managers 
exercise their best judgment, based upon experience 
and statistics, to keep within that limit. A statement 
is sent out each month showing the losses, if any, and 
the changes in membership. su that each subscriber is 
kept fully informed on these important points. 

Payment of Losses. 

As to the payment of losses, in the eight years we 
have been in the field we have paid over $900.000 in 
losses to manufacturing lumbermen, a sum approaching 
a million do.lars, yet we never have had one dollar of 
contested loss, never have had a loss in connection with 
which it was even necessary to resort to arbitration, and, 
taking into consideration the high standard of our mem- 
bership, we can safely hope to continue this record. We 
do not be:ieve that the assured should be paid anything 
to which he is not entitled under the terms and con- 
ditions of his policy, but we do believe that when a 
manufacturing lumberman is so unfortunate as to have a 
fire he should be remunerated to the full extent of his 
contract without resort to technicalities. This absolute 
assurance of an equitable adjustment is a recommenda- 
tion which many of you doubtiess can fully appreciate. 

A Valuable Inspection System. 

Now just a few words with reference to our inspection 
system, through which a large proportion of the fixed 
percentage deducted for expense is returned to you in 
service. This inspection service is, we be.ieve, of far 
greater value to the members than the reduction in the 
cost of their insurance. We have at the present time 
a membership of 157 and these plants, although scattered 
from Florida to Wisconsin and from Virginia to Texas, 
are each carefully inspected every sixty days and type- 
written reports. with duplicates. are sent to the manager 
or superintendent, also to the head office, if this is located 
elsewhere than at the plant. You are all familiar with 
the old adage “clean‘iness is next to Godliness’’ and 
along this line we also have a saying among ourselves 
that “‘fi.thiness as next to total loss.” 

The burning of a mill, no matter how fully insured, 
is a serious loss to the owners. This is’ fully rea ized 
and, trying as we do to muke only reasonable and prac- 
ticable suggestions, we find a hearty coéperation on the 
part of the insured. Taking two plants of about the 
same construction and with equal protection, one may 


. 
he an excellent risk while the other is quite the oppo- 
site, simply through a difference in cleanliness, cure 
and order. Small fires wi.) start occasionally in any 
plant and it is then that this distinction in clean.iness and 
preparedness accounts for the difference between a trivial 
damage and a disastrous loss. You and your foreman, 
being chiefly conceined in getting out a certain number 
of ‘feet of lumber a day, unconsciously fall into cureless 
ways and you need, in order that your plant may be 
spared you, a periodical reminder from some one who 

makes it hs sole business to see the hazardous points, 
which otherwise would be over.ooked. 

In conclusion, with your risk in this association you 
not only pay less for your indemnity, but are less liable 
to loss. Should, loss occur, however, you are sure of 
prompt and equitabie adjustment, all of which makes 
perfect insuralt.ce at actual cost. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for your kind attention. 


BUSINESS AND PLEASURE FORECAST. 


Addresses slated for this afternoon’s program are: 


“North Carolina Pine and ag? _Competitors,” by A. C. Tux 
bury, of North ‘lonawanda, 

“Phe Covuperauou of AAA Pine Associations,” by 
George K. Smith, of St. Louis, Mo., secretary of the Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Assoc.ation. 

“Couperation of Whu.esuler and Manufacturer,” by Lewis 
Dill, of baltimore, Md., president of the National W holesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


The formal program for today’s session will be com 
pleted by the appointment of committees. 

Following the adjournment, this afternoon at 4 
o'clock, will be begun a trolley ride to the United States 
navy yards, which will inelude also visits to local lum- 
ber mills. 

A banquet will be given this evening at 8 o’clock in 
the banquet room of the Commercial Club. 

The program for October 12 includes the following: 


Reports of standing committees. 

Keports of cummittees appointed the previous day. 
New business. 

General discussion of trade conditions. 


Entertainment for tomorrow will begin by a trip by 
boat at 2 o’clock about the harbor to torts Sumter and 
Moultrie, Sullivan’s island and other points of historic 
interest. Buffet luncheon will be served aboard the 
boat. The return to Charleston will be made in time 
to connect with departing trains. 


STATEMENT OF MEMBERSHIP. 


A statement was read showing new members and 
resignations from membership as follows: 


NEW MEMBERS. 

Duke & Smith, Norfolk, Va. 

Shaw Land & Timber Company, Berkley, Va. 

George W. Lrill Lumber Company, bord, Va. 

J. &. Griffin, Woodiand, N. Cc. 

Brvaddus & Ives Lumber Company, eaten, x. ¢. 

Sikes Lumber Company, Fayetteville, z 

Harneit Lumber Company, Cambro, N. 

k. 8S. & E. U. VParsous, larksley, Va. 

Vurvis Lumber Mills, l’urvis, N. ¢C. 

Rock Ford Manufacturing Company, Elm City, N. C. 

Oliver, Godw.n & Lynch, l’ine 7 N. C 

oe lumber Compa. y, Redwocd, N. C. 

wa Johnson, Norfolk, Va. 

Fipssoath Lumber bas aay Plymouth, N. C. 

H. V. Mo ulton, Duke, N. 

J. T. & J. Bradshaw, SY Va. 

Oates * Olive Lumber Company, Fayetteville, N. C. 

W. T. Carrington Lumber Company, Durham, N. C. 

— Lumber Company, Incorporated, Washington, N. C. 

D. . Lrown, Pinewcol, 8. C. 

J. it “Tlawes, Atkirson, N. C. 

Hilton Lumber Company, Wilmington, N. C. 

Build ng & Lumber Company. Greenville, N. C. 

James Lumber Company, Durham, N. ron 

John J. Dominick, l’'roperi‘y. N. C. 

Florence Planing & Gr st Mill Copene, Florence, 8, C. 

Carskaddon, Young & Co., Mag. 8. 

DPD. Lawrence, Weldon. N. 

Cc. Simpson, Westminster, “%. C. 

B. P. Gay, Smithfield, Va. 

Ames Bros., I’ungoteague, Va. 

A. Cameron. Vass, N. 

H. B. McCall, Effingham. 6. <. 

Eddy Lake Cypress Comrany, Tort Harrelson, 8S. C. 

J. Peale Joh* son, Parclaysville, Ae 

Charles A. PRrown & Bro., Cleveland, N. C. 

J. S. Gordy & Bros., Mappsville, Va. 

W. T. Cariten Lumber Company, Lattimore, N. C. 

William J. Downing Lumber Company, Salisbury, Md. 

J. D. Judd, Marietta. N. C 

Sutton & McCaskill, Candor, N. C. 

RESIGNATIONS. 

A. J. Barton, Charleston, 8. C. 

D. W. Prown. Pineweod, 8. C. 

W. T. Cariton T umber Comrany, Lattimore, N.C. 

J. B. Griffin, Woodland, N: 

J. D. Tawrence, Weldon, N. Cc. 

Tilgham Lumber Comrany, West Norfolk, Va. 

The Pe'haven Lumber Company, Belhaven, N. C.. and the 
Blades Tumber Comnany, Newhern, N. C., were turned over 
to the John -.. Roper umber Comrany. 

The Neal Morse Tumbher Company, Washington, N. C., Is 
in the, hanes cf a receiver. 

There fre 158 members and 18 sub-offices, making a 
total of 176. 


CAR STAKE INVESTIGATIONS. 


L. L. Barth, chairman, and W. W. Ross, general coun- 
sel, on behalf of the lumbermen members of the Car 
Stake Complaint Committee, held a conference with rep- 
resentatives of the Gereral Managers’ Association in 
this city Thursday afterroon of this week. The various 
devices that have been submitted were gone over in detail 
and it was recommended by the committee that a test 
should be made at once of the Harvey telescopic stake, 
with the improvements thereto that had been sucgested 
by the railroad renreventatives at a previous conference. 
Also it was susvested that good results mirht be brought 
sbout by combirirg the best featvres of the Toomey 
box ear. stake and the Harvey telescopic stake in an 
entirely new device, but ro definite actien was taken 
on this proposition. The snheommittee will revort prog- 
ress at a meeting of the full committee of fourteen to 
be held in New York, Friday, October 19, 
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REVIEW OF THE MAPLE’ AND OAK SITUATION IN THE NORTH AND EAST. 


Stocks Generally Light—Varying Car Supply—Labor Scarce—Prices Generally Satisfactory—Dry Oak Stocks Few—Price Tendency Upward. 


CONDITIONS AND PROSPECTS IN MAPLE. 


Car Service Good. 
SAULT STE. Marie, Micu., Sept. 20.—We had no stock a 
year ago and have about 500,000 feet on hand now. We 
have not sold our maple and can see no change in the mar- 


ket since a year ago. If anything it might be stronger. 
We will possibly have 300,000 feet more to manufacture 
before the close of the season, with, we think, good pros- 


pects of disposing of it all. 
Our relations with the railroad companies have been very 
pleasant. have furnished us with reasonable 
promptness and our cars have reached their destinations as 

quickly as could be expected. 
PENINSULA BARK 


Cars been 


& LUMBER COMPANY, 
R. J. Clark, President. 


Look for Maple Shortage. 
Granp Rapips, Micu., Sept. 24.—We look for a shortage 
the coming spring, because our observation is that 
stocks are very light and our own cut is nearly all sold. 
rhe agricultural implement and wagon people are making 
inquiries for wagon and we look for considerable 
from that source the coming winter. We are 
quoting this stock at $52 a thousand delivered green, straight 
and clear grain. We have had very little trouble in obtain- 
ing what cars we required up to September 1. Since then 
linve been scarce and up to the present time we are 
knees to the railroads to get whatever cars we can. 
THOMAS MAcBRIDE LUMBER COMPANY. 


in maple 


poles, 


business 


ears 


on our 


Dark Outlook for Heavy Production of Maple. 
Mici., Sept. 21.—We should say that stocks 
are much lower now than they were in 1905, as maple has 
been moving splendidly for several months, and there really 
shortage in inch stock. ‘Three inch and 4 
inch is still moving very slowly. Last year’s business has 
been very satisfactory, as prices have been much better and 
have been willing to pay the prices we have been 
and on certain stocks picked us up so quickly we 
are sorry we did not ask more. 

The outlook for a large production during the remainder 
of the year is very dark indeed, as the labor situation is a 
serious one. Woodsmen are scarce and we fear we will not 
be able to get out within 10 or 15 percent as much hardwood 
this year as we did last year on account of being short of 


SIMMONS, 


seems to be a 


buyers 


asking, 


labor. 
service for this section of the country has been 
Our relations with the Soo line have 
pleasant. 
THE 


Our car 
indeed. 


good 


very 
always been very 


SIMMONS LUMBER COMPANY. 


Trade Was Good Ail Season. 

PELLSTON, Micu., Sept. 29.—With regard to the stock 

of lumber now on hand in comparison with that of 1905, 
we have considerable less although our cut will exceed that 
of lust year by 3,000,000 feet, and so far as we can learn 
there is only one concern in this territory that has not sold 
practically all the season's cut and are simply waiting for 
placed. Trade seems to have been good all 
through the season on all kinds of lumber with the possible 
exception of birch, which, while it has not dropped in price, 
has been in light demand for the better part of the past 
year. 
, As to the outlook for cutting lumber during the balance 
of the year, it is going to be expensive work as a number 
of the mills have had extreme difficulty in keeping men even 
at advanced wages; in fact, we should say that wages for 
common work have increased at least 25 cents a day through 
the northern territory over what they were at this time last 
year. This means an added expense both in the woods and 
around the mills and the manufacturer will have to base 
his prices accordingly as long as the present demand for 
stock exists. 


cars to be 


Regarding our experience with the railroads we really 
have had better service this year than last in the way of 
steady car supply but have had more or less trouble getting 
the loads moved out after being billed. We, of course, are 
subject to special effort on the part of the railroad company 
during the summer and early fall to get extra traffic for the 
numerous resorts through this region, all of which means 
that their motive power is taxed to the utmost and we have 
to wait until their special schedule is over before we can 
hope for prompt movement of loaded cars. 

Altogether it has been a good year through. northern 
Michigan as far as we can learn and we can see no reason 
for expecting a “let-up’ in the number of inquiries or de- 
mand for what maple is put up. A number of mills finished 
their cut this year and will be dismantled, which with two 
or three others that will close up this coming season surely 
ought to help out in the price of lumber being maintained. 

TINDLE & JACKSON, 
By C. R. Duggan. 
Looks for Higher Prices. 

CADILLAC, Micu., Oct. 1—Maple is in a better condition 
this year probably than it has been ever before, and if 
nothing unforeseen happens the coming year I believe the 
year 1907 will show better results for the manufacturers 
than any year past. My stock as compared with one year 
ago as far as number of feet is concerned is about the same. 

Regarding prices, the market for maple has had a decided 
upward tendency this year, and while the consumer has 
objected to paying any advance I think he is now in condi- 
tion to stand any reasonable advance that might be made 


by a manufacturers’ association. The outleok for produc- 
tion in this locality is about the same as one year ago. 
Two or three of the small mills have finished cutting their 
timber and will pull out, but some of the larger concerns 
will cut probably enough more so the amount produced will 
not change materially from last year. 

The railroads supply cars to meet our requirements 
nicely until fall, but as soon as grain and other farm prod- 
ucts commence to move it is almost impossible to get box 
cars, especially on the Ann Arbor railway. It is a condition 
that happens every fall, and I do not understand why rail- 
roads do not prepare themselves to take care of the excess 
business by furnishing themselves with more equipment and 
not handicap the lumber business that is producing them a 
revenue more or less during the entire year. They move 
lumber promptly when loaded, except during the grain 
season, as a good many of the roads have not the power 
necessary to move the large amount of excess freight fur- 
nished them for eastern movements, and lumber is one of 
the first commodities to be sidetracked by a train crew if 
trains are too heavy to handle. 

I understand a good many of the eastern roads are pre- 
paring to take care of the fall business by ordering more 
cars and engines, but in this locality we will not get much 
relief from this source this year. A. F. ANDERSON. 


Advocates Reciprocal Demurrage. 

ALPENA, MICH., Sept. 22.—Our stocks are somewhat lighter 
than at same time a year ago. Trade has been good but 
prices on hardwood did not advance much. Will saw same 
amount as usual; we expect demand will be at least fair. 

We have some difficulty getting cars and they are not 
always moved out as promptly as they should be; at present 
some are standing in our yard that have been loaded three 
or four days. We think the demurrage rule that applies to 
shippers should also compel the railroads to move cars in 
two days or pay the same as we do when a car lies in the 
yard two days. RoBert H. RAYBURY. 

Stocks Largely Sold. 

GLEN HIAVEN, Micu., Sept. 24.—Stocks of maple in this 
vicinity so far as I am acquainted with conditions are 
largely sold up, more so than at same time last season. 
There will be very little maple if any in hands of manu- 
facturers at close of shipping season. Output will be 
smaller the coming winter on account of the going out of 
commission of some mills, their supply being exhausted, and 
the narrowing down of ownership of stumpage. Prices have 
ruled about at quotations with a firmer feeling latter part 
of season. Production for balance of year is largely done. 
I have no experience with railroads, all being done by water. 

>, O. Day. 


STATUS AND OUTLOOK IN OAK. 


Equals Last Year’s Business. 

BuFFALo, N. Y., Oct. 1—The volume of our business for 
1906 to October 1 is equal to that of the whole of 1905. 
We have unfilled orders for about twenty-five cars of oak. 
In 1905 at this time we had about the same amount of 
unfilled orders. Our stock will be sufficient to take care 
of our trade for the remainder of this year. 

The car situation has been very serious for the past two 
months from all sources from which we get our lumber. 
In seems next to impossible to get any cars and in conse- 
quence our shipments are seriously delayed and in some 
instances we have lost orders on this account. 

We feel that the price of stumpage and the prices 
actually paid for oak at points of production warrant a 
higher price being obtained for oak from the consumers. 

BEYER, KNOx & Co. 


Outlook for Fall Trade Good. 

BuFrraLo, N. Y., Oct. 2.—We consider the outlook for the 
fall and winter trade the best that we have ever seen in 
our history in the lumber trade. Our shipments so far this 
year are fully a third ‘heavier than last year and our un- 
filled orders on hand today are probably 50 percent larger 
than they were a year ago. 

As regards condition of stocks, in a great many lines, 
particularly plain oak, there is a great scarcity of dry lum- 
ber and the outlook is that it is going to be difficult to take 
care of the trade, owing to the heavy rains that have pre- 
vailed in the south during most of the summer, which have 
retarded and curtailed the output of the log crop to a 
large extent, and this is operating seriously against the 
production of the usual amount of lumber. 

So far as we are able to judge at present we expect to be 
able to operate all our mills during the remainder of the 
year, but at considerable additional expense over previous 
years, on account of the increase in the cost of labor and 
also the difficulty we are experiencing in moving our logs, 
owing to the wet condition of the ground. 

So far as the car situation is concerned we have not 
experienced any very serious difficulty in securing cars at 
our mill points. Our mills are all located at junction points 
in good sized cities, so that we would probably be among 
the last to feel the effects of a shortage of cars. 

We believe that the tendency on oak and in fact all hard- 
woods will be upward for the balance of the year and also 
until the middle of the coming season, as the consumption 
is heavy and the usual guantity of lumber is not being 
manufactured in the west and south. 

HvuGH McLean LUMBER COMPANY. 
Ver Angus McLean, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 





BIG OPERATIONS IN 


A BEAUTIFUL CITY. 





Invitation to an Inviting Spot- Output of a Great Plant—Those in Control— 
Heavy Timber Sale. 


BPP PP PPD DE 


EUGENE, ORE., Oct. 5.—The September meeting of the 
Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, as has been reported, was held here at the 
rooms of the Eugene Commercial Club and, as was to 
have been expected, there was a large attendance. The 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, whose headquarters and 
general offices are in this city, and which is one of the 
largest lumber manufacturing concerns on the Pacific 
coast, joined with the Eugene Commercial Club in invit- 
ing the mill men of Oregon to meet here at that time. 
At the August meeting of the association in Portland 
A. C. Dixon, manager of the sales department of the 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, on behalf of the com- 
pany submitted the invitation of the Commercial Club 
and urged every member to be present at Eugene, say- 
ing all would be given the time of their lives. Anyone 
who knows the proverbial hospitality of the people of 
Eugene, and of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company in 
particular, will realize that inevitably the visiting lum- 
ber manufacturers were properly cared for in this beau- 
tiful little village on the banks of the Willamette. 

Eugene is now at its prettiest. It is one of the 
oldest cities in Oregon and is the seat of the Oregon 
State University. It is a town of many beautiful 
homes, built on the old fashioned order, with beauti- 
ful yards filled with shade trees and surrounded by 
hedges. It is in the center of a rich farming and 
fruit raising section and is a delightful place to visit, 
particularly at this time of the year. 


Car Scarcity Restricting Output. 


The Booth-Kelly Lumber Company has been run- 
ning its mills at Springfield and Coburg day and night 
this year until last week, when, owing to the extreme 
scarcity of cars, it was necessary to take off both 
night shifts until such a time as relief shall be 
offered by the Southern Pacific company. The com- 
pany’s mills at Saginaw and Wendling have only been 
running days this year and the total cut until the 
night crews were taken off has been 500,000 feet a 
day. The indications are that the annual cut this 
year will be over 120,000,000 feet, which of course 
will be affected by the present curtailment. In addi- 
tion to the output of its own mills the company 
handles the output of the Brown Lumber Company, 
Cottage Grove, which has a capacity of about 50,000 
feet a day. The members of the Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Company are interested in this concern. The company 


also handles the output of the Mohawk Lumber Com- 
pany, at Donna, Ore., which amounts to about 30,000 
feet a day. 

The car shortage at this time is very aggravating 
and is seriously handicapping the Booth-Kelly Lum- 
ber Company, which could easily use 600 more ears 
at the present time. The delay in getting cars will 
make it necessary for the company to pile lumber in 
its yards which has been cut to special order, thereby 
not only inconveniencing the company but ¢isappoint- 
ing its customers in the east. 

Personnel of the Concern. 


General Manager R. A. Booth speaks very hope- 
fully of the business situation and the demand for 
lumber throughout the country, which is now unusually 
heavy. Owing to the exceedingly good crops reported 
from all sections of the United States, Mr. Booth sees 
no reason why the demand should not continue for 
another year. If the railroads on the north coast 
could only furnish equipment lumbermen would be 
able to participate in the general prosperity of the 
country, but being hindered by lack of cars the situa- 
tion is far from satisfactory. 

George H. Kelly, secretary of the company, has 
his headquarters in Eugene and has general charge 
of all the manufacturing operations. The four mills 
of the company, with the output of the outside mills, 
keep Mr. Kelly very busy. L. 8. Hill, who has charge 
of the logging operations, has been with the company 
several years and is an experienced timberman and 
logger. A. C. Dixon, manager of the sales department, 
was until two or three years ago manager of the Co- 
burg mill of the company. Since taking charge of 
the sales he has demonstrated unusual ability in mar- 
keting the immense output of the company’s mills. 
Mr. Dixon represents the company at the association 
meetings and is one of the most energetic workers 
for the good of the lumber industry of the west. 


Large Sale of Pine Timber. 


The Booth-Kelly Lumber Company has recently 
sold its white and sugar pine timber holdings in north- 
ern California, chiefly in Modoc county, consisting of 
21,670 acres, and estimated to contain about 265,000,- 
000 feet, to the Wheeler Lumber Company, of Port- 
ville, N. Y. The deal was made with J. E. Wheeler, 
who spent some time in California looking over the 
tract, 
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FLORIDA LUMBERMEN SUFFER FROM GULE COAST STORM. 


Pensacola and Vicinity Centers of Destruction by Hurricane—Hundred Mile an Hour Wind Wrecks Many 
Plants—Great Quantities of Timber and Lumber Set Adrift—Shipping Interests Sustain 
Losses—Much Standing Timber Destroyed. 


Severe 


Like a blow from an invisible hand, the storm struck 
the piteh pine lumber and timber industry of the 
vicinity of Pensacola, Fla., September 26 and 27. These 
days long will be remembered and shuddered at when 
remenibered by those who were compelled to pass 
through forty-eight hours of agony and suspense. 

A storm, at first of moderate proportions and then a 
hurricane, swept over this port and territory, leaving 
death, destruction and ruin in its wake. Shippers, tow- 
boat owners and fish dealers were among the heavily dam- 
aged as well as the timber industry which suffered great 
loss. Hundreds of miles of forests are twisted, bent, 
uprooted and torn and cannot be replaced. The milling 
plants and the towboats and vessels can. Two million 
dollars is a conservative estimate of the damage to 
the saw mill, turpentine ana timber interests. 

Great ships riding safely at harbor were tossed about 
by the storm like empty match boxes. Timber secured 
in booms by piling driven deep into the earth was 
lashed with such fury by the waves as to carry away 
the piling and drive the timbers into vessels, houses, 
and far into the swamps. Towboats, securely movred 
in anticipation of a heavy wind, broke loose and added 
their mite to the inconceivable masses of wreckage 
along the beaches. Houses, vacated by the occupants 
on account of the tides which drove them blocks away 
demolished, 
falling upon heaps of timber, vessels and driftwood 
by the 
containing as much 


frem their homes, tumbled in and were 


brought in waves. Immense lighters, some 
as 500,000 feet of lumber, 


overturned and their contents set adrift, broken and 


were 


Even if recovered the lumber will not be 
half its former value. The timber 
recovered can be returned to its proper owners. 


splintered. 


worth more than 
There 
is no way, however, of classifying the lumber. 

Santa Rosa Island, south of Pensacola, which forms 
it breakwater against the gulf seas, and its buildings 
The wind attained 
a velocity of over fifty miles an hour early in the 


were wrecked early in the blow. 


evening of the first day, and increased with each pass- 
ing hour until it exceeded 100 miles, causing buildings 
built of brick and tremble, and thousands 
to leave their cottages crumbling under the beating 
surf and wind. 


stone to 


manufacturers suf- 
When the hurricane had passed they 
viewed the wrecks of their former plants, vessels and 
Few of them realized the extent of the great 
until the Of the 
(lown timber some ean be used immediately by cen- 


Timber merchants and lumber 


fered heavily. 


forests. 
loss sustained forests were visited. 
tering forees and getting the logs to the mills at once, 
but much will ke lost. 

[he naval stores industry, sister to the lumber, has 
suffered even more. Trees weakened by the boxing 
Within 
a radius of 150 miles of Pensacola this industry is 


process fell an easy prey to the storm demon. 


estimated to have been damaged 50 percent. Some 
men rich yesterday are poor today. 
Local lumbermen suffered great damage and _ loss, 


among the losers being the William S. Keyser Com- 


many, Pensacola Lumber Company, Southern States 













Lumber Company, H. Baars & Co., Rosasco Bros., the 
German-American Lumber Company and the Escambia 
Manufacturing Company. 

The booms broke -and their contents went adrift, 
being scattered in every direction, much going out 
into the gulf. The the 
slips and piles of wreckage can be recovered, but the 
Already the William 8S. Keyser 
Company has recovered, with the assistance of donkey 
engines, over 1,000 pieces of timber. The Pensacola 
Lumber Company is making an effort to gather to- 
gether its scattered stocks. At Ferry the chief 
storage place for all timber that is shipped out of 


timber on the beach or in 


expense will be heavy. 


ass, 


Pensacola, 20,000 pieces went adrift. This oceurred 




















By courtesy of the New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


WRECKED FRUIT LANDING AT MOBILE. 

early in the storm, and is believed to have been the 
work of vandals—intent upon injuring the inspecting 
The timber once free 
soon pounded out through the pass and into the open 
Some of it was thrown upon the beach. About 
4,000 pieces which had been washed into a bayou were 
recovered, but a vast + amount into the gulf 


and never will be Here the loss of sawn 


association—who cut the rafts. 
sea. 


went 
recovered. 
timber was greater than any other section. 

Lumter is scattered for miles along the beach, and 
losses from this source will be greater than from loss 
of timber. Lumber, harder to handle, is damaged to a 
extent and of identification. 
Many lighters, moored alongside of ships, went adrift. 


greater has no marks 


Some were overturned and the lumber is scattered to 
the four winds. At Little bayou, a point four miles 
from the city, an immense lighter containing 500,000 
feet of lumber is perched upon the piling of a railway 
trestle. The lumber is intact; and seemingly not a foot 


has been lost. But this is one case out of hundreds 


where wrecks oceurred. 














WRECKS OF LUMBER LIGHTERS AND LUMBER AT PENSACOLA. 


The plants of the lumber manufacturers in Pensacola 
and vicinity have been greatly damaged and in some 
instances demolished. A case in point is that of the 
Florida & Alabama Land Company, of which William 
Wright is president. 
the 
totally demclished, and immense piles of lumber, fleets 
Mr. Wright stated 
he would rebuild at once, and has already begun nego- 
The 


Its big mills, just purchased from 


Brents, and located on Bayou Chico, have been 


of lighters, towboats ete. wrecked. 


tiations for material. loss in this instance is 
estimated at $100,000. 


The Stearns-Culver Company, Bagdad, near Pensa- 
cola, operating two of the largest plants in the south, 
was heavily hit. The roofs 
mills, immense quantities of 


blown from 
washed away, 


were 
lumber 


lts 


lighters and towboats wrecked and much timber lost. 

The Robinson Point mills, also near this city, are 
The the full 
force of the hurricane, and of this magnificent property 


complete wrecks. plant there caught 
there is left only a mass of wreckage. 
The 


fered severely, and is almost a complete wreck. In 


3ay Point plant, also one of large capacity, suf 


fact it would have saved the owner the expense and 
trouble of removing the wreckage had the hurricane 
swept the site clear as it did in other places. 

The 
heavy loss in the destruction of lighters, lumber and 


German-American Lumber Company suffered 
damage to the new mills at Millville, but the loss there 
is stated as not as heavy as in some other localities. 
The J. R. Saunders Company, known as the Escambia 
suffered 
severely. The plant in the city, acquired a year ago 
the W. B. Wright 
almost completely, together with tracks, lumber, sheds 
Where the 
ocean craft has been driven with all the fury that 


Lumber, Land & Manufacturing Company, 


from Company, was demolished 


ete. mill proper is located an immense 
could be summoned, and is now high and dry at that 
point. At Escambia, where the company also owned 
the property known as the Skinner mills, similar de- 
struction was wrought. 

The Jackson Lumber Company’s mill, further east, 
one of the largest plants in the south, was almost out ° 
of the track of the stérm and the injury was not so 
great. 

The Alger-Sullivan Company, at Century,. north of 
Pensacola, did not escape the fury of the hurricane, 
but had roofs and sheds damaged, as well as cars 
The MeMillan Mill 


south toward Pensacola, suffered similar losses. 


overturned. Company, further 

The immense Perdido wharf, a structure more than 
a mile in length, from which all of the lumber manu- 
into vessels, 
the finest 
stanchest wharves in the south and moored to it and 


factured west of Pensacola was loaded 


has been demolished. It was one of and 
loading at the time were four sailing vessels, all of 
which are wrecks, having been driven on the rocks or 
had their sides stove in by the violence of the storm. 
The Muscogee wharf, from which all timber and 
lumber coming from the east is discharged, is also a 
total the Louisville & 


_Nashville railroad and operated in connection 


wreck. This was owned by 
were 
immense coal chutes. The wharf gave way in the cen- 
ier, caused by the weight of about sixty cars of lumber, 
With this break in 


the wharf the storm soon swept away other portions, 


and all went down into the water. 


until only a 


$50,000 wall not replace it. P 


today it is wreck of its former self; 


The German bark Maria, the Norwegian bark Camp- 








WRECKAGE IN 


BAYOU CHICO; THE-BRENT MILLS IN BACKGROUND. 
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bell, the German ship Ingrid, all fully loaded, are 
almost total wrecks. The first two named have been 
condemned already by the underwriters and will be 
sold at publie auction. Every sailing ship in port, 
and the fleet was an exceptionally large one, was driven 
ashore and either wrecked or badly damaged. Some 
were only partly loaded while others were ready to 
sail. Four have been floated and are being repaired 
and wreckers may save a few more, but the vast 
majority will remain on the beach for years as tokens 
of the hurricane of 1906. 

The timber merchants and manufacturers have not 
lost heart. Already they bave begun the work of re- 
building and repairing. It is thought the curtailment 
of the output will cause a still further rise in the 
market, possibly sending sawn to 35 cents, instead of 
32 as it stood on the day of the hurricane, and while 
they may not be able to declare those anticipated 
dividends, many will nevertheless come out on the right 
side of the ledger. 

Telegraphic communication was so interrupted that 


several onerators failed to receive the LUMBERMAN’S re- 
quests for information in time to reply before last 


week’s issue went to press. The following letters pre- 
sent an interesting additional review of the situation. 


Business Receives Serious Setback. 

Rrewton, ALA. Oct. 3.—From Pensacola to Gulfport ard 
through a tract abeut twenty mi'es back from the coast mi'ls 
and timber suffered severely and the tvrpen‘ine interes’s 
are entirely out of business. The mils will not resume 
onerations for from two weeks to two months. Outside of 
the belt mentioned the mills are able to resume without 
much delay. Of course. they have all lost more or less 
timber. but such trees as have been blown Gown will be ent 
first and those which cannot be vsed fer a few months will 
be skinned so as to preserve them for sprirg eutting. This 
will keep them from b'neing badly and will keep the worms 
out of them. All mills situated in our neichhorhood are 
running as vsual. We expect to put rortable ries irto the 
woods at varicus po'nts. to take care of as much timber as 
possihle. where it is out of reach of present transportation 
facilities. We have not made an estimete of the timber 
blown down on our lands ard cannot estimate the loss in 
this section. LOVELACE LUMBER COMPANY. 


All Mills Running. 


LUMBERTON. MIss., Oct. 4.—Tractically oll mills in this 
section are running and logging is progressing as well as 


could be expected. All train service is again in operation. 
Camp & Ilinron Company. 
r Little Damage to Standirg Timber. 

APALACHICOLA, FLA., Oct. 5.—There was little damage to 
starding timber in this section and the damage io the m'l!s 
will not exceed $10 000. Mos: of the plants are nov resum- 
ing work and logging will be begun as soon as the water 
permits. Tra‘ns are now running. The greatest damage 

was west of here. THe CooMBS COMPANY. 


Timber and Plant Undamaged. 


CARRABELLE, FLA., Oct. 5.—We sustained no damage either 
on our timber or plant. The mill is running full iime and 
train service in full operation. 

FRANKLIN CoUNTY LUMBER COMPANY. 


Heavy Damage to Timber. 


EASTABUCHIE, MISs., Oct. 6.—As a result of the storm we 
lost about five days’ run at our saw and planing mills. 
One large smoke stack and all our blowpipe were bluwn 
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down and several roofs were blown off. A quantity of lum- 
ber was damaged owing to the dry ki'ns and dry shed 
being unroofed and the total loss on lumber and plant ap- 
pears to be about $3.000. The roads are impassable and we 
have been unable to get through our timber to estimate the 
damage. Much rain has fallen since the storm and that 
has prevented us making a thorough inspection. Our timber 
is somewhat scattered and we are logging about twenty- 
three miles from the mi'l. It is probable, however, that 
about 25 percent of the timber was blown down. We shall 
undertake to clean up all the fallen timber as soon as pos- 
sible and the loss probably can be reduced to 10 percent or 
about 6.000,000 feet. The logging railroad running iuto 
our timber tract was not scriously damaged although it 
took two days to remove obstructions from the track. 
EUREKA LUMBER COMPANY. 


Press Reports Exaggerated. 

Moesiie. Ata., Oct. 6.—The press reports sent ont from 
Mobile on the mornirg of September 27 gave the impression 
that the wholesale and jobbing houses of Mobile had lost 
practically all their stocks. On the contrary, however, the 
losses in most instances were small and were co-fined prin- 
cipally to perishable stocks such as groceries and dry g ods. 
In the hardware and supply houses the principal loss in- 
volved is the expense of br ngirg stock to éry places and 
cleaning and oiling it. Our loss has been carefully estimated 
at between $750 and $1.000. Our plart is six stories high 
and only heavy material which would not easily be dam- 
aged was stored on the ground floor, wesing most of our 
stocks absolutely protected. We were doing business aga.n 
within thirty-six hours after the s‘orm was over. 

AMERICAN SurpLy COMPANY. 


Storm Did Not Affect Gulfport. 


A somewhat remarkable incident of the storm on 
the Gulf eoast was the small amount of damage suf- 
fered by Mississippi’s great port, Gulfport. The busi- 
ness men of this enterprising city were quick to 
realize the advantage of their sheltered harkor and 
anxious for the world to ke acquainted therewith. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been requested by R. H. 
Henry, jr., secretary of the Progressive Business 
League, to give space to the following article, which 
originally appeared in the Meridian (Miss.) Star: 


The one gratifying incident that shines ont in relief 
against the dark background of loss and disaster from the 
equinoctial storm that visited the gulf coast last week is 
the test to which Mississippi's sing'e deep seaport was sub- 
jected ard justified. The S'ar printed yesterday a_ letter 
from Judge J. H. Neville showing that Gulfport’s harbor 
works suffered no‘hirg from the severest storm. that 
has visited that region for a century past, 9nd today we 
rrint a comprehensive statement from R..H. Henry. jr., sec- 
retary of the local bus'ness league, coverirg in deta 1 every 
item of damage done by the hurrieane, which left the pier 
and’ shipping harbor ent'rely unimpaired. 

This was the first great storm test to which these works 
had been subjected, and how they would res st the fury of 
the wind and wave was problematical: many doubts wer? en- 
tertained avd freely expressed as to the permanence of the 
improvements and their ability to withstand the sheck of 
such storms as sometimes visit the coast. The exnerience 
of last week has removed all of these and demonstrated that 
the port is secure rot only against visitations of this char. 
acter but against the fiercest and most destructive equinoc 
tial of which the coast has had any experience. 

This demonstrated immunity from storm danger is not a 
thi-g that interests the people of Gulfport a'‘one, but is a 
matter of gratification to Mississiprians everywhere who 
aprreciate the value of a deep sea harbor and pert in the 
commercial economy of the state. While elsewhere the 
beach is strewn with wrecks of shinping, every vessel in 
the anchorage bas‘'n of Mississippi's harbor escaped un- 
scathed, and the city itself suffered only miner losses of 
property and no loss of life whatever. Gulfport has been 
tried in the ordeal of storm and abundantly justified. 





INTERESTING NEWS MISCELLANY OF A WEEK. 


Fire Destroys a Canadian Yard—To Underwrite High Class Lumber Risks— Shingle Price War to End— 
Pine Market Conditions—Mining in Oregon. 


Yellow 


CANADIAN YARD BURNED. 

Orrawa, ONT., Oct. 6.—A fire which started last 
Monday morning destroyed 20,000,000 feet of lumber, 
valued at $400,000, in the piling grounds of Fraser 
Bros. between Aylmer and Deschenes, about ten miles 
up the river from Ottawa. About $100,000 worth of 
lumber was saved ard by hard work the fire was con- 
fined to the Fiaser mills, thus saving about $200,000 
worth of mill property adjoining. The mills will be 
shut down and the ground cleared in readiness for next 
season’s operations. This will throw akout 120 men 
out of employment. The fire loss was covered by insur- 
ance. 


NEW COAL AND LUMBER MUTUAL INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 

In order to afford their members high grade fire 
protection at a reasonable cost, the Hlinois Lumber 
Dealers’ Association and the Illinois & Wisconsin 
Retail Coal Dealers’ Association have joined in or- 
ganizing the Coal & Lumber Merchants’ Reciprocal 
Underwriters’ Association, of Chicago. A joint com- 
mittee, consisting of F. L. Tikkits, W. H. Stevens and 
George W. Hotchkiss, on behalf of the lumbermen, 
and F. E. Lukens, W. F. Rhodes, R. J. Wilbur, A. J. 
Langholff and Robert B. Clark, on behalf of the coal 
dealers, haus issued a statement showing that the 
total amount of insurance carried by 445 members 
(out of 1,600 in both associations) during the last five 
years anounted to $14,643,750. On this amount the 
premiums paid aggregated $228,643.73. The fire in- 
surance companies paid losses on _ these policies 
amounting to $47,320, leaving for profits and ex- 
penses on this business $181,323.73, or a yearly average 
of more than $36,0U0. The committee urges that this 
profit should be distributed among the owners of 
risks. 

In order to meet the needs of applicants who re- 
quire immediate insurance, which cannot be g:anted 
by the new association under the Illinois laws until 
a certain numker of applications has been received, 
arrangements have keen perfected with one of the 
fire insurance companies to issue kinder policies cover- 
ing the risks until such time as the new concern is 
prepared to kegin business, when the old line policies 
will be canceled and mutual protection substituted. 

F, E. Lukens, of Chicago, is acting secretary of 
the joint committee and is prepa:ed to receive appli- 
eations for insurance at his office, 1419 Monadnock 
building. 





SHINGLE MILLS BUREAU TAKES ACTION IN 
PRICE LIST WAR. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct, 6,—The board of trustees of 








the Shingle Mills Bureau has taken a decided stand 
in connection with the price iist war which has been 
disrupting the wholesalers’ ranks for the last thirty 
days. At a meeting held on Tuesday it was decided 
to issue a circular to all mills within the jurisdiction 
of the bureau to se}! shingles either on the basis of 
$1.80 and $2.15 or $1.90 and $2.25 f. o. b. mill for 
stars and elears. The former price is that offered 
by the members of the Wholesalers’ club who are 
fighting to maintain a steady market in the east at 
$1.90 for sta:s and $2.25 for clears plus the freight. 
The outsiders or other faction among the wholesalers 
have been offering the mills $1.85 for stars and $2.20 
for clears, putting their cars in transit and selling 
to thé eastern trade at from 10 to 15 cents advance, 
plus the freight. These latter prices at the mill the 
board of trustees seek to discourage, but have no 
objection if the mills can dispose of their product 
to ‘‘outside’’ wholesalers at the same price they 
would sell direct to the eastern trade f. o. b. mill. 

In taking this stand the trustees try to make it 
plain they are not taking sides with the warring whole- 
salers but simply looking to maintain an even market 
on a basis which will be for the kest interests of 
the manufacturers. 

It is pointed out that with the present crisis in 
the car shortage it is only possible to secure a limited 
numtker of cars for transit while stocks will be piling 
up in the yards, which will mean a heavy surplus 
at the close of the season. 


CONDITIONS IN THE YELLOW PINE FIELD. 


Repo:ts from southern pine manufacturers’ in 
Touisiana, Alabama, Mississippi, Texas, Gvorgia, 
Florida, Arkansas and Tennessee to the secretary of 
the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association indicate 
that in the majority of cases inquiries for stock are 
satisfactory. Out of a total of sixty-five manufac- 
turers and .wholesalers interrogated on this pvint, 
forty-five stated that they had no complaint to make, 
while twenty expressed themselves as wishing for a 
rove lively outlook. In answer to a question as to 
whether they were making any special effort to pro- 
cure orders, forty-five returned a negative reply as 
against eighteen who adinitted being more aggressive 
than usual. Of the number ieporting, thirty-four had 
tooked planing mill orders ahead in twenty days, 
twenty-three were filled up for from twenty-one to 
forty days, five from forty-one to seventy-five days, 
and four from seventy-six to 100 days. In the saw 
rilling departments ten had orders booked twenty 
days in advance, thirteen were supplied with suffi- 
cient business to run them forty days and nine had 


enough to operate their plants from forty-one to 
seventy-five days, eight from seventy-six to 100 days 
and two for more than 100. 

Reports showed that from Septemter 10 to October 
2 twenty-nine members of the association had noted 
an increase in their order files which aggregated 839 
ears, while sixteen members recorded a total decrease 
of 415 ears. Sixty reports, covering new bvsiness 
booked during the two weeks preceding October 2, 
agerregated a total of 3,598 cars. 

Sixty-six memters reported on stocks and of this 
number twenty-four declared that their stocks were 
above normal, while twenty-two were below. Not- 
withstanding that more stocks were akove than be- 
low normal] the total showed a decrease, the figures 


‘being 32.350,000 feet below the ordinary stocks of 


the twenty-two operators so reporting, against 27,- 
800,000 feet increase in the vards of the twenty-four 
memters who stated that their stocks were above the 
ordinary size, a net decrease of 4.550.000 feet. In 
upper grades, however, thee was found to ke more 
stock in the vards than they ordinarily contain at 
this time of the vear, thirty-eight mills showing a 
total increase of 7,900,000 feet. 

An inoauiry as to the prosnects for husiness de- 
veloped the fact that fortv-six operators looked for 
a good fall and winter trade, ten thought it would 
be fair, only five sending in discou- aging reports. 

Tt is believed that the car situation is the con- 
trolling feature in the yellow pine trade and develop- 
ments in the imerease or decrease of the sunply of 
ears furnished southern millmen will be the most 
powerful influences for or against this year’s fall 
trade. 





OREGON’S VARIED MINERAL DEPOSITS. 

SALEM, ORE., Oct. 8.—According to the stetistical 
information furnished Lahor Commissioner Hoff by 
the United States Geological Survey Bureau, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., there are 2.170 mines of different kinds 
in the state of Oregon under development. the greater 
nurtker of which are gold and copper, while in some 
portions of the state deposits of same kinds of min- 
eral are found which do not exist elsewhere in the 
United States. Notable airrong these latter are the 
eobalt mines of Grant county, said to ke the only 
diseovery of this valuable mineral to have been found 
in the ecovntry. : 

Cokalt is used extensively and is of great value for 
coloring purposes and in the aits. It is found in com- 
bination with conner, carrying a large percent of gold. 
In his fortheoming biennial renort Lahor Commis- 
sioner Hoff will comment upon this statistical data as 
follows: 
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A large number of the mines given in the table are not 
operated, some having been abandoued and many are in the 
first stages of development on account of the lack of capi.al 
to carry on the work. Cousiderable barm has been done 
the mining interests of the state by unscrupulous promoters 
who by “wildceatting’’ have succeeded in swindling maiy 
unsuspecting investors and are responsible for retarding 
the development of the industry generally. 

The principal mining counties in the order of the number 
of miners employed are: Baker, Josephine, Jackson, Grant, 
Lane. Douglas and Coos. Other counties have extensive 
mining interests and the indusiry, already of some magni- 
tude, will continue to grow. At present there are about 
3.370 miners in the state who draw an average wage of $3 
a ~~. Estimating that they work on an average two-thirds 
of the time the amount paid them annually in wages is 
$2,022,000. 





FURTHER EFFORTS TO ALLEVIATE CAR 
SHORTAGE, 


With a view of placing before its members the re- 
sults of a thorough investigation of the car shortage 
situation, on which the Portland chamber of commerce 
recently issued its report, the O:egon & Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has issued through 
the office of its secretary, Edmund P. Sheldon, a copy 
of the chamker of commerce report and also a copy 
of the minutes of the meeting of the Southwestern 
Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, held at 
Centralia, Wash., September 21. This meeting was called 
to consider the matter of car distiibution and for the 
purpose of appointing a committee to confer with the 
Tacoma and Grays harbor mills on mill ratings. At this 
meeting W. C. Yeomans and C. A. Doty were ap- 
pointed as a committee to present resolutions to the 
Northern Pacific railway and request prompt action. 

The committee held a conference at Tacoma with 
General Manager H. J. Horn, Assistant General Super- 
intendent Palmer and Superintendent Alkee. The rail- 
road made the claim that as much traffic is being 
handled as its single track Pacific division will per- 
mit and that additional locomotives, which have been 
ordered from the American Locomotive Works, will 
arrive at the rate of six a week. It was said, how- 
ever, that it will ke impossitle to say when these 
locomotives will reach the Pacifie division of the 
Northern Pacific. 





ST. PAUL INCREASES CAPITAL. 

A report is going the rounds of Chicago financial cir- 
eles that the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway 
at its annual meeting held recently decided to make a 
large inerease in its capital stock. Prior to the meet- 
ing it was generally reported that the directors would 
consider a proposition to doutle the company’s capi- 
tal, involving an increase of $83,000,000. The meeting 
adjourned, however, without the announcement of any 
action of this kind. Roswell Miller, chairman of the 
board of directors, who was in attendance at the an- 
nual meeting, declined to state whether any action 
looking to an increase in the company’s capital had 
been taken. 

The construction of the company’s extension to the 
Pacifie coast has entailed the exnenditure of large 
sums of money, and it is believed that the cost of the 
transcontinental lines will be hetween $60,000.000 and 


£70,000.000, or about $50,000,000 wore than the com-. 


pany now has at its disposal. The last of the com- 
panv’s treasurv stock was exhausted when $25,000,000 
worth of new stock was offered to shareholders at par 
\ugust 17. It is generally believed that the increase 
of eapital may be taken as a contradiction of the 
rumors that the Harriman lines had gained control 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul system. 





LINDSTROM SHIPBUIJ.PING COMPANY BUYS A 
MILL. 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Oct. 4.—Announcement was made 
today of the purchase of. the nlant of the Michigan 
Lumber Comnany by Mayor John Lindstrom of the 
Lindstrom Shipbuilding Company, of this city. The deal 
was closed this morning and Mayor Lindstrom will take 
charge within the next thirty days. 

_ For some time the Lindstrom Shinbuilding Company 
vas heen dissatisfied because of the hich prices charged 
‘or timber and the concern found it diffien]t to ecomnete 
with outside shinbuilding companies. Mr. Lindstrom 
nade several trips to varions coast points—Eureka, 
Portland, Astoria and Coos Bay—for the purpose of 
‘ooking for another location where lumber and _ timher 
vould be cheaper. He did not wish to abandon Aher- 
deen but felt that he shovld be located more advan- 
‘ageously so far as the price of timber is concerned. 
He was not satisfied with any of the locations offered, 
however, and onened nevotiations for the purchase of 
“ mill. Edward C. Finch, canitalist and promoter, by 
whom the deal was made, became interested in the 
matter and hed been working on the provosition for 
some days. Morley Bros., owners of the Michigan mill, 
were asked to place a price upon their plant, and 
eventually negotiations were carried to a _ successful 
issue, Mayor Lindstrom left Aberdeen three weexs ago 
for southern coast ports and during his absence Mr. 
Finch arranged for the transfer of the property. Upon 
the mavor’s return Monday he found the pronosal in 
‘iane for his acceptance and this morning the deal was 
‘losed. The price paid has not been made public, but 
it is wnderstend that the transfer involved more than 
$100.000. With the excertion of the sale of the West 
& Slade plant to S. E. Slade recently this deal is the 
hieoest ever made in the history of Aberdeen. The 
Michiean mill was built five years ago hv W. K. Morley 
ard Glihert Bros.. the latter now of Ravmond, Wash. 
Snhseonently the Morleys acan'red the Gliberts’ inter- 
ests in the plant. At present the plant euts 70.000 
feet of Inmher dsily and emvloys eighty men. Recently 
more than $25,000 was expended for new equipment at 


the plant and still further improvements will be made 
under the new ownership. The mill is specially valu- 
able as an acquisition to the shipbuilding plant, for the 
reason that it is equipped to cut long timbers. The 
capacity will be increased shortly to 100,000 feet daily. 
The transfer of the mill will have a far-reaching effect. 
Not only will the output of the mill be increased but 
the shipbuilding plant will also be added to. The 
demand for steamers and schooners was never better 
and it is the hope of Mayor Lindstrom that he will be 
able to turn out many more vessels. So far as can be 
learned Mayor Lindstrom alone is interested in the mill. 
C. R. Greene is Mayor Lindstrom’s business associate 
in the ownership of the shipyard. The mill site includes 
about thirty acres and has 1,000 feet of water frontage 
on the Chehalis river on the south side and is located 
directly opposite the shipyard. The Western Lumber 
Company has ordered a steam schooner from the Lind- 
strom yards and work on the vessel will begin as soon 
as there is room to lay her keel. The Hart-Wood Lum- 
ber Company also has entered into a contract for a 
steam schooner which will be 200 feet in length, thirty- 
eight feet beam and thirteen feet hold. Contracts also 
have been secured for steam schooners for Beadle Bros. 
and Matthew Turner, both of San Francisco. Three 
similar vessels are now under course of construction. 





PRICE OF LOGS SOARS. 

SEATTLE, WaASH., Oct. 6.—Instead of an advance of 
$1, all around, on logs, preaicted during September 
by memters and officials of the Washington Logging 
& Brokerage Company, controlling 60 percent of the 
entire output of the state, when the meeting was held 
on Octoker 1, effective that day, an advance of from 
$1 to $2 a thousand was made. The price of No. 2 
logs up to 40 feet was advanced from $7 to $8; mer- 
chantable from $9.50 to $11; flooring from $12 to $14. 
Spruce was not molested. 

After the meeting Secretary Duggan, of the loggers’ 
corporation, said: 

The advance is more than was anticipated a few weeks 
ago but conditions justify it. The demand is beyond the 


ability of the loggers to supply. Loggers for weeks past 
have been offered the prices as now established by mills that 


have run short. Merchantable fir logs have been selling at 
Portland for $12 a thousand and fn #ritish Columbia from 
$10 to $10.50. So far as | am advised there are no new 
camps to start and with the winter comes on there ts 
nothing to indicate the supply will be in the future as good 
as it has been in the past. 

It is expected that the new list will force some of 
the lumber mills to close. The present prices cannot 
be paid by many, and such a course is bound to fol- 
low unless some of the large holde:s of timber enter 
the logging business. A few of the larger firms, other 
than the Weyerhaeuser syndicate, it is admitted, could 
soon pass control of the market from the Washington 
Logging & Brokerage Company. One thing is certain— 
the lumber list cannot stand the new log price, and 
neither will the trade stand another advance in the 
price of lumber. 

Secretary Victor H. Beckman, of the lumber asso- 
ciation, said: 

I do not believe the lumber list will be raised as a result 
of the advance in log prices. for the reason that the trade 
will not stand it. We have already been forced out of a 
greater rart of our eastern markets by the yellow pine and 
North Dakota and Colorado are about all we have left. 

do not blame the*loggers, for condi*ions seem to war- 
rant their act'on. But that does not alter the fact that 
millmen are not going to be able to hold their markets if 
they make a corresponding advance and if they do not make 
== a value several of them are going to be forced to 
close. 

A visit to the various lumber offices in this city 
meets with the same expression. This is particularly 
true of the small millman and the manufacturer who 
is without a timber supply of his own and wholly 
dependent on the association for his logs. Word re- 
ceived from Everett is to the effect that two mills are 
seriously considering a closedown, and from other dis- 
tricts the same reports are being received. 

The real condition todav is that not a board is 
being shinned by rail outside of the 40-cent territory. 
The California trade holds up and there is an abun- 
dance of new railroad timber and car materia] orders. 
These with the 40-cent orders are keeping the mills 
busv. but with any considerable dropping off in these 
orders, to disnose of the product of the lumbering 
mills of Washington it will be necessary to decrease 
the new list put into effect in August. 





CONDITIONS IN THE COAL TRADE FOR A WEEK. 


Western screenings, the late bane of the western 
coal market, are improving in price. They have been 
at their lowest at Chicago, where at the beginning of 
the week and to a more marked degree last week 
they were at times given away for actual cost of 
freight, or about 80 cents a ton. But the excess sup- 
ply was pretty well cleaned up on Monday and Tues- 
day, this week. There has been no pa:ticularly bet- 
ter demand for them, but the production has de- 
creased. A number of the western operators have 
changed from the making of screened coals to mine 
run. It is a matter of computation with them that 
the price they obtain for lump and other prepared 
sizes does not recompense them when they are com- 
pelled to give away their screenings, the production 
of which often runs to 33 percent of the total output 
of the mines. By this change to mine run coal screen- 
ings are getting back to a basis where some remun- 
eration is possible. But two other consequences fol- 
low. One is the growing scarcity of the screened 
sizes and the other the more abundant supply of mine 
run. The production of mine run has so increased 
that the price has deteriorated. The fuel being used 
mostly for steam making purposes, there has been 
comparatively little change in buying from screened 
to mine run coal, and the effect of the change has 
therefore been an increase in the supply of mine run, 
an increase which cannot be continued indefinitely 
without ‘seriously impairing its value. 

What is of more concern to the country retail 
buyer, the supply of the screened sizes has dimin- 
ished and, too, at a time when the demand for them 
is increasing, because of the sharper weather this 
week. One of the possibilities is that shipments may 
be delayed to a much greater degree than now, in 
which event the prices would materially advance. 

The status of the car supply will of course be a 
modifying influence, and for the past week the car 
supply has further improved in some of the western 
producing fields. The mines are able to run some- 
what more continuously. This betterment of trans- 
portation facilities is not general, and whether it 
denotes what is to ke the coming trend of events 
or not is not clear. Certainly some developments are 
pointing to a still more serious condition of the car 
supply. One of these is the rapid retirement of the 
small car from use and the other is the taking effect 
of the new ruling of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission requiring trains to be made up of at least 75 
percent of cars equipped with air brakes. 

The small 30-ton cars which have not been equipped 
with air brakes are, in the estimation of the railroad 
managers, not worth the improvement, and in conse- 
quence they are being rapidly reduced to scrap. Thus 
the Alton road gave notice a few days ago to some 
of its coal shippers that hereafter it would furnish 
no more 30-ton cars, forty tons being the minimum 
limit, and 50-ton cars coming rapidly to the front 
as the standard size. Another of the western rail- 
road systems is burning its small cars daily and their 
retirement from business‘is doubtless an influence in 
keeping the car supply down to an inadequate con- 
dition. The time is evidently not far in the future 
when it will be almost impossible for the coal dealer 
to obtain 30-ton cars of coal. The demand for them 
shows little if any diminution to the present time, 


for sellers have booked a lot of orders of that char- 
acter. And there are some eastern roads less than 
75 percent of whose rolling stock is equipped with 
air brakes. The surplus of cars not so equipped will 
hereafter be restricted to use within state lines, over 
which business the Interstate Commerce Commission 
does not exercise control. The net effect will be to 
withdraw from general traffic a considerable num- 
ber of cars. Already many of the roads have issued 
notices to the effect that they will not receive from 
connecting lines any cars not equipped with air 
brakes. 

The effect of these orders will be to increase the 
tonnage of coal available for centers like Chicago 
and reduce the tonnage that can ke shipped to re- 
moter points, for it is at a junction like Chicago that 
the transfer of cars is made from one railroad sys- 
tem to another and, the western road refusing to re- 
ceive the car, its contents are dumped on the market 
where the’ hauling ceases. Nor does there seem to be 
any impairment as yet in the volume of general 
traffic. The conditions therefore in the estimation of 
coal men favor the hightening of the car shortage 
rather than point the other way, notwithstanding 
the current evidences of easiness in spots here and 
there. 

Eastern coals are strong, with the exception of 
smokeless mine run, the supply of which is still 
slightly in excess of demand, though the excess has 
been reduced and may be speedily wiped out. The 
shortage of Hocking coal in the Chicago market is 
so marked that the coal is selling at a premium over 
cireular prices, which are $1.75, mines, or $3.40, Chi- 
cago; at the beginning of the week the usual price 
for Hocking at Chicago was $3.50 a ton. Premiums 
on other grades are rare, but the tendencies seem to 
be upward. 

There is little further change in the values of 
western coals, save as noted above in a general way. 
A ‘continuation of the cooler temperatures would im- 
prove the buying sufficiently to give the entire mar- 
ket an uplift, for there is only a smal] margin of 
excess bevond the actval current reenirements. Continued 
cold is not unnaturally counted on by some. 

Anthracite coal is also decidedly better this week. 
From all parts of the country have come a larger 
numker of orders. In all-rail territory the backward- 
ness of deliveries is intensified and even at Chicago 
there is a growing slowness in the deliveries of cars. 
The trouble is a shortage in the supply at Buffalo 
and at mines. But at western . docks are usually 
enough cars to make reasonably prompt shipments. 
The dilitoriness of a few roads to furnish cars when 
asked for is not sufficient to affect the trade gener- 
ally. 

Some of the Pennsylvania and West Virginia ship- 
pers of bituminous coal by lake have completed their 
contracts and shipments for the balance of the season 
will be only of such supplementary orders as they 
may pick up. But it is stated that the shippers of 
Hocking will probably te unakle to get up the lakes 
this season all the Hocking they have already sold, 
the reason for which is the strike of last sping, 
which affected the Ohio mines, while those in Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia had resumed mining early 
in the season of navigation. 
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WONDERFUL GROWTH OF THE LOGGING INDUSTRY ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


From Oxen to Steam as Motive Power—Brief Outline of Big Operations Along the Now Great Lumber Carrier. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 6.—If the loggers who operated 
on the Columbia river forty years ago, when the lumn- 
bering industry in Oregon practically began, could see 
the activity to be witnessed today they would scarcely 
believe their eyes. With their ox teams and primitive 
apparatus for handling logs the pioneers of the indus- 
try considered themselves record breakers when they 
cut 2,000,000 feet a year. Even in later years an annual 
eut of from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 feet was considered 
something almost phenomenal. Today single logging 
companies cut as high as 350,000 feet a day or over 
100,000,000 feet in a year. But times have changed. 
Oregon has grown during the last forty years and the 
lumbering industry has expanded even at greater rate 
than the state. The loggers who forty years ago could 
supply the demand for lumber would not meet a drop in 
the bucket of the demand today. Oregon has always 
been a great timber state—one of the greatest in the 
Union as measured by timber resources—but it is only 
in recent years that it has taken a front rank among 
the lumber producers and Portland, ifs chief city, has 
risen to the proud distinction of being the largest 
lumber manufacturing center of the world. 

The humble ox, at one time so important a factor 
in the logging industry of the state, has given way to 
the donkey engine, steel cable and the iron horse. The 
last of his race engaged in this industry in Oregon bade 
farewell to the tall timber only a short time ago, H. 
White, operating on the Columbia near Cathlamet being 
the last standby of the patient brute logger. He said 
it was no use to stick to primitive methods longer and 
in order to keep up with the procession and meet the 
competition of his competitors he had to install modern 
mechanical equipments. Time was, and not so many 
years back either, when such bright lumber lights as 
George H. Kelly, of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, 
of Eugene, the largest operator in the state, took 
his kindergarten course in lumbering guiding the un- 
certain movements of a string of oxen. Logging was 
more strenuous then than it is today, but primitive 
methods are always incident to the early stages of the 
development of a new industry. 

Forty years ago the loggers along the Columbia river 
cut enough logs to meet the demand of the trade. 
The prices they received—from $6 to $6.50 a thousand 
—paid them for their labor. Today the score of large 
camps operating along the river are scarcely able to 
meet the demand of the mills. Prices now range from 
#8 to $12 a thousand, and it is perhaps needless to say 
that none of the logging companies are losing money 
at these figures. 

To detail the development of the logging industry 
along the Columbia river—today one of the greatest 
arteries of lumber traffic on the American continent— 
would make an interesting story, but what interests 
people more today is not history but present activities. 
Most of the pioneers of the industry have passed away. 
Others have retired to make way for the younger and 
more progressive generation. Among the pioneers re- 
ealled by those still witnesses to the development of the 
lumbering drama on the coast may be mentioned Horace 
Alger, who had his camp on the Columbia slough, near 
Portland; Abernethy & Co. and Larsen & Mayger, at 
Oak Point; Bill McIntyre and Joe Lytle, at Cathlamet, 
and Tom Foss and Sprague Marsh, on Gray’s river. All 
of these camps have long ago given way to the march 
of progress and the inauguration of more modern log- 
ging methods. 

It is what the logging camps of the Columbia river 
are doing today that gives the world an idea of the 
magnitude of the lumbering industry in this state. 
There are today seventeen logging companies operating 
on a considerable scale on the Columbia in addition 
to a number of individual loggers, on whose output it is 
difficult to obtain figures. The total daily cut of these 
companies is 2,240,000 feet a day. Figuring upon 310 


working days in a year the annual output of these camps 
reaches the enormous total of 694,400,000 feet. The 
smaller loggers cut perhaps 5,600,000 feet more, bring- 
ing the grand total of the output of the Columbia river 
up to 700,000,000 feet. At an average of $10 a thou- 
sand the value of this annual cut is seen to be $7,000,- 
000. There are employed in the logging camps an aver- 
age of one man for each 1,000 feet a day cut, or 2,240 
men in the larger camps alone. Allowing sixty more for 
the smaller concerns the total number of men employed 
in the Columbia river logging camps is approximately 
2,300. At an average of $3 a day for each man (wages 
ranging all the way from $2 to $5 a day according to 
the character of the work and the skill required) the 
daily pay roll amounts to $6,900 and for a year of 
310 working days the wages paid aggregate $2,159,000. 
These figures are conservative rather than extravagant, 
but they give some idea of the magnitude of the in- 
dustry and the money and labor involved. There are 
millions of dollars invested in logging roads, donkey 
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BIG TiMBER ON ITS WAY 


engines, cables and other camp equipments, which in- 
vestments cannot be even approximated. 

The principal logging companies operating along the 
Columbia river, with present daily cut, are: 

Oregon side— 

Bremner Logging Company, Young's river, 35,000 feet. 

oO. K. Logging Company, Marshland, 75,000 feet. 

Joe Erickson & Son, Quincy, 35,000 feet. 

L. D. Kelly Logging Company, Knappa, 100,000 feet. 

Cc. C. Masten, Svensen, 75,000 feet. 

Portland Lumber Company, Kainier, 190,000 feet. 

George Rockey, Rainier, 150,000 feet. 

Peninsula Lumber Company, Columbia City, 80,000 feet. 

Chapman Timber Company, Scappoose, 60,000 feet. 

Washington side— 

Alger Logging Company, Skanokawa, 100,000 feet. 

Wisconsin Logging & Timber Company, Oak Point, 350,000 
feet. 

Coal Creek Logging Company, Eufaula, 100,000 feet. 

Eastern & Western Lumber Company, Eufaula, 350,000 
feet. 

Gray's Bay Logging Company, Oneida, 100,000 feet. 

Pacific Logging Company, Deep River, 140,000 feet. 

Pelton-Armstrong Company, Cathlamet, 100,000 feet. 

Twin Falls Logging Company, Yacolt, 300,000 feet. 

While the last named company, which is a Weyer- 
haeuser enterprise, operates some distance inland, all 
its output finds a market by way of thé Columbia river, 
a logging road carrying the logs to water. From the 
capacity and output of these logging companies it is 
seen that the great Columbia river, far-famed for its 
matchless scenic beauties and royal Chinook salmon, 
Jays claim to distinction as a lumber carrier as well. 

It has been only within the last two years that 




















LOGGING ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER AS IT IS DONE TODAY. 


some of the larger Portland lumber manufacturing cor- 
porations have realized the force of the old adage that 
procrastination is not only the thief of time but also 
the purloiner of profits, and it is all due to the fact 
that they are no longer able to buy logs at the prices 
that obtained a few years ago. They slept on their 
opportunities and now that there is a rude awakening 
there is, figuratively speaking, a wailing and gnash- 
ing of teeth. Time was, and for a long time, when 
millmen could get logs practically at their own prices. 
From $6 to $7 was considered a good price and even 
at those figures the supply was greater than the de- 
mand. Loggers were practically at the merey of the 
manufacturers, but now conditions have changed and 
the position of the miilmen and loggers has been re- 
versed. Logs today are bringing from $9 to $12 a 
thousand and instead of the mill men holding the whip 
hand it is the loggers who are independent. Loggers 
are dictating terms, and terms that must be accepted, 
by those so unfortunate as to be without timber of 
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TO NORTHWESTERN MILLS. 


their own. Manufacturers who figured their way to 
affluence through the low price of logs and the appar- 
ently inexhaustible timber supply of Oregon figured 
without their host. The owners of timber and opera- 
tors of logging camps now must be reckoned with. 

Since the awakening of the manufacturers who 
neglected to fortify themselves by acquiring stumpage 
of their own there has been a wild scramble for tim- 
ber. The result is that they are paying three and 
four times as much for timber today as the same tim- 
ber could have been bought for several years ago. 
New mills and an increasing demand from eastern 
speculators have sent the price of Oregon timber sky- 
ward, and today there is a ready market for every- 
thing in the timber line that is either now or pros- 
pectively accessible. Stumpage that a few years ago 
could be had at from 25 to 50 cents a thousand now 
brings all the way from 75 cents to $2. Millmen are 
paving the penalty of their negligence and they at- 
tribute all their troubles to the publicity given Ore- 
gon’s vast timber resources. Had it not been for the 
exploitation of Oregon’s wealth of timber by the 
press and promotion of organization, they argue, east- 
ern investors would not have known of it and they 
would have been left in undisturbed possession of 
peace and plenty. But neither the press nor the or- 
ganizations engaged in promoting Oregon’s material 
welfare are disposed to share losses with the lumber 
manufacturers who were sleeping upon their oppor- 
tunities. Moreover, they have no apologies to offer. 
The price of logs will keep pace with the demand 
for lumber and the activity of timber speculators. 
The light of Oregon’s timber resources could not for- 
ever be kept under a bushel basket. 





BIG HOO-HOO TIME AT GRAND RAPIDS. 

Friday, October 26, is going to be a big day in 
Michigan Hoo-Hoo circles, for on the evening of that 
date one of the greatest concatenations ever held in 
the Wolverine state will occur in Grand Rapids. Vice- 
gerent E. G. Shorrey, of Kalamazoo, who recently re- 
ceived reappointment to that office, has personal charge 
ot the affair and assurances already received make 
him confident he will have nearly half a hundred can- 
didates when the big night is reached, constituting one 
of the largest classes the northern country has ever 
seen. Mr. Shorrey will not content himself with a 
goodly bunch of candidates but he is making prepara- 
tions which will afford every Hoo-Hoo who attends a 
royal time. 

The concatenation will be held at Pythian- Hall in 
Grard Rapids and will be followed by an on-the-roof 
which will be out of the ordinary. It will partake 
of the nature of a genuine banquet and it is expected 
that the Hoo-Hoo talent who will appear at that time 
will offer everybody plenty of entertainment. Carroll 
F. Sweet, of Grand Rapids, wili perform the duties 
of Junior and will be ably assisted by ‘‘Pa’’ Gordon 
and other good Hoo-Hoo of that neck of woods. 

A general invitation is extended to Michigan Hoo- 
Hoo to be present and Mr. Shorrey asks those who ex- 
pect to do so to notify him, care of Box 114, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., so he can make preparations for the crowd. 
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CHICAGO TO BUTTE BY WAY OF A NEW RAILROAD EXTENSION. 
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The accompanying map is tangible evidence of a 
movement fraught with early and inestimable advan- 
tages to the Pacific northwest eventually and, sooner, 
to that section denominated the Inland Empire. It 
indicates the proposed new line of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul railway to be extended from Glen- 
ham, S. D., westward through Nosth Dakota and Mon- 
tana to Butte City, in the latter state. 

The country to be traversed by the westward ex- 
tension of the St. Paul road is a fine, diversified farm- 
‘ng section, and is very rapidly populated by set- 
_lers. Mobridge, a new town, is located just north 
of Glenham. Eighty-four miles west of Mobridge be- 
gins the Standing Rock Indian reservation. From 
that point on to the state line the land is open for 
homestead entry, and homesteaders can file their claims 
at the land office in Dickinson, N. D., or at Seim, 
S. D. A subdistrict land office has been established 
at Seim, Butte county, S. D. Prior to its establish- 
ment prospective homesteaders were required to make 
an expensive and inconvenient trip to Rapid City, S. 
D., then the proper United States land office for that 
territory. 

The projected line runs through excellent stock and 
farming country in Montana. This is particularly true 





of the Musselshell valley. The bottom land along the 
Musselshell river is under irrigation and is already 
famous for its heavy crops of excellent grain and al- 
falfa. The adjoining lands are well grassed and with 
the opening up of the country will doubtless be well 
cultivated. For the last six months a heavy influx 
of settlers has been and it is now invading the coun- 
try, and has secured a large portion of the best and 
most desirable government land. However, several 
thousand acres well adapted for diversified farming 
still remain open to settlement. In Montana some of 
the desirable railroad area can be secured at from 
prices as low as $2 an acre. Already indications point 
to a diversion of the traffic to Butte county, 8. D., 
from the gateway of Dickinson, N. D., to that of 
Glenham, 8. D. 

Coa! is plentiful in North Dakota and Montana, and 
both states are well watered. Lignife can be found in 
almost every quarter section of that territory. Much 
of the territory traversed by the new line is heavily 
timbered; this is notable in the vicinity of the Grand, 
Moreau and Cheyenne rivers; it is, of course, most 
suitable for structural purposes. 

This map is the first authentic one published indi- 
cating the proposed extension of the St. Paul road 





LOW PRICED VENEER MACHINES OF EXCEP- 
TIONAL MERIT. 

The machine shown herewith has been especially 
manufactured and designed by the Coe Manufacturing 
Company, of Painesville, Ohio, to meet the requirements 
of the trade which desires a veneer cutter that is easy 
of operation and at the same time is strong and built 
with a view to rigidity. It is especially suited to the 
basket, box and package trade. This product of the 
company’s factory is a rotary machine which combines 
the advantages mentioned above and has been placed 
upon the market at an exceedingly low price. This does 
not mean that it is a cheap machine in the ordinary 
acceptation of that term. It carries with it the com- 
pany’s guaranty that*it is thoroughly up to the standard 
in every particular, but the reputation of the Coe 
Manufacturing Company with users of woodworking 
machinery is so well established that its name upon a 
machine makes a special guaranty almost superfluous. 

These machines will swing a log up to 42 inches in 
diameter and are built in five lengths of knife from 26 
nehes to 64 inches. They will cut perfect fruit package, 
basket and box stock up to and including one-quarter 
inch in thickness in any length of knife, and under some 
‘onditions will cut stock three-eighths inch in thickness, 


ilthough not designed for such extremely heavy work. 
There are a great many of these machines in use cut- 





ting fine veneers for the regular veneer trade. The frame 
or bed is cast in one piece and is very heavy and strong. 
The spindles are 3% inches in diameter, insuring ample 
strength. They are turned from a special tough ham- 
mered steel and are long enough so that logs much 
shorter than the extreme length of the knives can be 
handled. These machines have all the labor saving de- 
vices to be found on the most expensive machines of 
other manufacturers. The dogging and undogging are 
done by the power of the machine itself. also the device 
for the rapid handling of the knife bar in and out. The 
pressure bar has adjustable pressure plates and is ar- 
ranged to carry scoring or scarfing knives, the feed gears 
are all cut from the solid and a Coe clutch is furnished. 
The material used is all of the best. The castings are of 
the finest quality of gray iron, and where the gregtest 
strains occur. steel castings are used. All bearing® are 
babbitted with the best genuine babbitt and hand scraped 
to a perfect fit. Each machine is shipped in one piece 
complete and ready for the belt. This style machine can 
also be furnished with impression rolls for dividing the 
veneer to width as it comes from the machine. ; 

The regular equipment consists of one main knife, two 
sets of chucks, a clutch drive pulley, complete set of feed 
gears to cut from three-eighths inch down, one set: of 
scoring knives, knife tram, spindle tram, wrenches etc. 
_The finished parts of these machines are usually car- 
ried in stock so that prompt shipment is assured. The 
horse power required to drive these machines varies with 
the timber, thickness of the stock being cut, and whether 
the logs are cut hot or cold, but the maximum required 
for cold cutting does not exceed fifteen horse power. 


The machines are used by many manufacturers, to 





from Glenham to Butte. For some time, however, and 
in fact ever since the first rumors of such an exten- 
sion, migration in a generally northern direction of 
settlers from other portions of the United States has 
in large numbers been diverted from Canadian des- 
tinations to the section of country through which the 
St. Paul’s new extension will run. 

While this map is authentic, in that it has been 
drawn by cartographers in the employ of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company, it is subject 
to slight modifications. These will be dependent upon. 
the solution of engineering problems, but as the line 
already has been surveyed any future changes will be 
of minor character. The mileage involved is there- 
fore not yet settled to a definite nicety. 

The building of the St. Paul’s new extension spells 
immeasurable prosperity to thousands of miles of rich 
country heretofore dormant because of inadequate or 
no transportation facilities. It means the settlement 
and cultivation of some of the richest agricultural sec- 
tions of the central northwest, and it is of special sig- 
nificance to lumber manufacturers and consumers, as 
it will develop some heavily timbered sections now 
practically inaccessible and will enable the marketing 
of much additional high grade lumber. 
which the Coe Manufacturing Company will be pleased 
to refer anyone interested. Catalog and further de- 
scriptive details will be furnished on application. 





PROSPECTIVE OPERATIONS IN FORMOSA. 

Consul F. D. Fischer writes from Tamsui that the 
Formosan government has granted an extensive con- 
cession to a Japanese company to cut the timber from 
an area of twenty-five square miles, containing more 
than 2,000,000,000 feet, about three-fourths hinoki. 
About $1,992,000 capital will be invested, nearly three- 
fourths of which will be required for the construction 
of a railway, which will take three years. Then the 
company will locate a saw mill at Kagi. The first 
year’s cutting will be about 16,000,000 feet, which 
will be gradually increased to 25,000,000 feet an- 
nually. On account of the rugged nature of the coun- 
try and the immense size of the trees considerable dif- 
fieulty will be met with in logging and transportation 
to Kagi. American manufacturers of logging equip- 


ment and saw milling machinery wishing to supply 
the material for this undertaking should address the 
Fujitagumi, Osaka, Japan, and also the chief of the 
industrial department of the Formosa government at 
faihoku, Formosa, giving in each case a full deserip 
tion of the equipment they have to offer. 
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LUMBER NEWS OF A WEEK FROM TERRITORY TRIBUTARY 10 THE CRESCENT CITY. 


Arbitrary Action By and Against Railroads—Panama Lumber Awards—Sober Second Thoughts on 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Oct. 9.—New Orleans exporters 
are indignant over the recent action of the Texas & 
Pacifie railroad in establishing a new rule cutting in 
two the time allowed for delivery of export lumber 
from the cars to the ship, and in failing to give them 
notice of the new order. In consequence of the road’s 
action many exporters were suddenly confronted with 
bills for demurrage last week. 

lor some time the exporters have been operating 
under a freight tariff under which they were allowed 
five days’ free time in which to declare disposition 
and name ship; then fifteen days in which to unload 
and complete delivery. August 21, it now appears, 
this rvle was modified by the company so as to allow 
only five days for delivery instead of fifteen, cutting 
the former 2llowance exactly in half. 

It is claimed by the company’s agents that notice 
of this change was posted in the company’s office 
August 21 and that a copy was sent to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. None of the local exporters, 
so far as can be learned, was given any hint of the 
change, which became effective August 31, the agents 
now declaring that they were under no obligation to 
give notice. Last week the exporters, loading under 
the old 20-day rule, began to 1un up against demur- 
rage bills, the payment of which the company is now 
enforcing, usually under protest. The exporters are 
not unnaturally indignant, claiming that, in common 
fairness and as a matter of courtesy, they should have 
been notified of the change. The amount of demurrage 
thus collected by the road may run into the thou- 
sands, but the matter will probably be fought vigor- 
ously and it is hoped to compel a refund. The railroad 
company claims that the rule is promulgated to 
alleviate the ear situation by compelling prompt un- 
loading and redelivery of cars. The new rule, it is 
understood, is made applicable to forest products only. 

Tomorrow the Louisiana Railroad Commission will 
grant a hearing to lumber shippers on the petition to 
reduce the railroad charge for transferring lumber 
from ears loaded over the capacity limit. The com- 
panies are now permitted to charge $5 a car for this 
service, and it is proposed to reduce the charge to 
$2.50. Lumbermen contend that the latter figure is 
just and liberal compensation for the work required. 
Traffic representatives of the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association and other lumbermen will at- 
tend the hearing and support the petition, while it is 
altogether probable that the railroad officials will 
vigorously oppose any reduction of the present charge. 

Lumber for the Panama Railroad. 

Purchasing Agent Redfern, of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, last Saturday opened bids for the fur- 
nishing of 610,000 feet of yellow pine lumber for the 
use of the Panama railroad. The bids are quoted below 
as affording an interesting idea of the variation of 
prices: 





Louisiana 
Orleans, $16,363.16. 

Long-Bell Lumber Company, delivery at New Orleans, 
$14,537.50. 

Lambou & Noel Lumber Manufacturing Company, delivery 
at New Orleans, $16,950. 

Turnbull-Joice Lumber Company, delivery at New Orleans, 
$14,901. 

Acme Lumber Company, delivery at shipside, New Orleans, 
$14,790. 

Louisiana Saw Mill Company, delivery on dock at Colon, 
$£2,043.75. 

Panama Lumber & Trading Company, delivery on dock at 
Colon, $18,799.50. 


port Company, delivered alongside ship, New 
346 


Captain Redfern will recommend acceptance of the 
Panama Lumber & Trading Company’s bid as being 
the lowest for delivery at Colon, there being a large 
freight charge, approximating $12,000, to be added to 
the bids, which stipulate delivery at New Orleans. De- 
lays may also occur in shipment, so that he considers 
the Colon-delivered bid the most satisfactory in every 
way. 

Damages for Injury to a Minor. 


Edward F. Schroth and wife have sued 8. T. Aleus 
& Co., local box manufacturers, for $25,000 for the use 
and benefit of their minor son. It is alleged that the 
latter is only 13 years old and was employed by de- 
fendant company to sweep, cut bands for the boxes and 
wheel trash. On May 19 last it is alleged that he was 
ordered to place a belt on a ripsaw pulley, and to do 
it was forced to crawl under the floor and wade 
through mud and water. In adjusting the belt the 
lacing became loose and it wrapped around his hand 
and tore the arm completely from the body. He is still 
under treatment, it is said. Gross carelessness is 
charged against the defendant and it is further de- 
clared that the employment of the child was a viola- 
tion of the child labor law of Louisiana. 


Forcing a Railroad’s Route. 


The citizens of Columbia, Miss., last Saturday won 
the third step in their fight to compel the New 
Orleans Great Northern railroad to build into that 
town, when Judge Niles, of the United States court, 
ruled that no federal question was involved-and that 
the order of the Mississippi railroad commission re- 
quiring the company to bridge Pearl river and build 
into Columbia was not in violation of the act of con- 
gress referring to the bridging of navigable streams. 

The litigation, it will be remembered, was begun to 
compel the Goodyear line to cross Pearl river and 


enter Columbia, which is the county seat of Marion 
county. The road’s attorneys argued that the river 
was a natural obstacle in the sense of the law, but the 
railroad commission sided with the citizens of the 
town. Henee the company carried the cause to the 
federai courts, with the result above stated. 

The fight is by no means over, as the attorneys for 
the new road will continue it in the state courts. It 
will have the effect, however, of delaying the comple- 
tion of the line into Jackson, for the attorneys for 
the railroad contend that if the order of the railroad 
commission should finally be declared valid it will be 
necessary to petition congress for the right to bridge 
the Pearl river, which has been duly declared a naviga- 
ble stream. It may be decided to change the perma- 
nent survey of the line to overcome the obstacle now 
placed in the way of its present route. 

W. F. Owens, one of the projectors of the proposed 
New Orleans, Crowley & Western railroad, has just re- 
turned from New York and has written one of the par- 
ties interested that the line will be built and in 
operation before January 1, 1906, all preliminaries hav- 
ing been arranged. The line will run from Crowley to 
New Orleans. 

Effects of the Big Storm. 


Storm damage has been one of the principal topics 
of discussion in local lumber circles this week and, as 
stated elsewhere, the later news has tended greatly 
to minimize the reported losses. The effects of the 
big storm upon the market cannot as yet be accurately 
gaged. So far it has had little, if any, effect. It 
is argued in some sections that the rush to cut the 
fallen timber and the flooding of the damaged woods 
with portable saw mills would glut the market and 
demoralize yellow pine prices. The buyer who waits 
for the glut and the demoralization, however, is ex- 
tremely liable to ke disappointed. Manufacturers are 
fully alive to the dangers of a glutted market and are 
coolly and clear headedly figuring to avert it. A meet- 
ing of the South Mississippi Yellow Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association may ke ealled for the purpose of 
mapping out a plan of action with reference to 
handling the down timber. The car shortage is one 
of the features that may ke depended upon for a 
month or two to head off any rush in shipments at any 
rate, and the good gray matter that is found in the 
average lumberman’s head will also contribute to the 
defense of the market. 

In this connection it may be stated with a degree 
of positiveness that the domestic market is far less 
apt to suffer than the export market. On the latter 
the burden of the portable saw mill will fall most 
heavily. It is extremely likely that much of the tim- 
ber saved by the little saws from rotting will be 
shipped portward in the shape of sawn timber; that 
is the handiest and simplest method of handling the 
fallen logs. Sawn stuff has commanded a very satis- 
factory price of late and for that reason will prove 
particularly alluring to the portable millmen. Little 
finished stuff will ke turned out by these mosquito 
outfits. Car sills may look good to them, but it is 
likely that there will be no glut of car material, 
judged by the present demand. The car shortage and 
a prospect of delayed shipments to the interior will 
help the mosquito cruisers of the saw mill family to 
select the export market for their attack, and it ought 
not be difficult, in the light of these facts and the 
‘‘logie of the situation,’’ to stave off any attempt on 
the part of the buyers to stampede the domestic mar- 
ket and hold the prices steady. 

Exporters have a rather more difficult problem to 
face, but they will probably prove equal to the task. 
The disaster which knocked down the timber also 
closed two of the most important Gulf ports. While 
these are being repaired the brunt of the export busi- 
ness will fall upon those remaining. The cars coming 
this way are coming loaded with stuff for export and 
they are coming loaded all the way from the north, 
east and middle west. It is hard to lasso a south- 
bound car and load it with stuff for export. It is also 
hard to persuade a railroad to send a car out a short 
distance for a return shipment when the road can get 
a through shipment and a long haul by turning it over 
to a cypressman who is loading for the east or north or 
middle west. Therefore the export stuff is apt to be 


‘slow in getting to port and the crippling of two ports 
is apt to throw an extra burden upon the well ones. 


The export situation for this reason may care for 
itself. So far no change in prices is reported, though 
the volume of exports from New Orleans this week 
will be found of less volume than usual. There may 
of course be an attempt to stampede both the export 
and domestic markets, but shrewd and observant lum- 
bermen express the opinion that it will fail and that 
the stuff which can be delivered will continue to de- 
mand the price. 


Cypress and Hardwood Trade. 


Meanwhile the cypress men are making hay—and 
velvet. No wood is more comfortably situated or more 
firmly entrenched just now than Louisiana cypress. De- 
mand is constantly widening and the prices are firm in 
the extreme. An advance on shop need not be sur- 
prising within the month, and it may be as much as 
$1 a thousand. Within the past week an order for 
1,000,000 feet of car siding has been booked for de- 
livery in Cuba. Mexico is also beginning to take 


the Recent Storm—General Items of Interest. 


notice of cypress and there are substantial symptoms 
of interest from the West Indies. The domestic de- 
mand is as strong as ever. Also, there has been an 
improvement in the car supply, so far as the mills in 
the region about New Orleans are concerned; 512 cars 
of cypress went out to the domestic trade last week 
and orders for 128 cars were booked last Saturday to 
replace the filled orders. Fully 73 percent of the cars 
asked for were forthcoming last week and the propor- 
tion shows no symptoms of diminishing for the present 
at least. Shingles are still selling remarkably well 
and lath don’t go in straight cars; the buyer who can 
get a half-car order booked and accepted counts him- 
self fortunate. Mill stocks, however, are badly broken, 
with no promising outlook for replenishment. 

In the hardwoods demand continues satisfactory, 
although bad weather has interfered with mill opera- 
tion. Hardwood timber suffered little storm damage 
in this section. 


Handling Freight via Illinois Central. 


Lumbermen are awaiting the next move in the IIli- 
nois Central’s campaign to retain its system cars by 
transferring shipments. It is understood that the road 
will attempt to charge the cost of the reloading to the 
shipper. As the latter is quoted a through rate, and 
as the reloading is contrary to his wish and inimical 
to his interest, he is naturally averse to paying for 
the extra handling. An attempt on the part of the 
road to collect any extra charge on this score is likely 
to be met with a vigorous protest and to be followed 
by a row. There is no more to be said on this score 
at present, but there may be another instalment later. 


Losses by Fire. 


The two-story planing mill of the Benoit Lumber 
Company, at Watisit, in Ouachita parish, Louisiana, 
was burned on the night of October 4. With it went 
the storage sheds and a large amount of lumber. The 
plant was valued at $10,000 and was insured for $5,000. 
The lumber loss was $4,000, with no insurance. 

The plant of the International Lumber Company, at 
Provencal, La., was destroyed by fire on Saturday 
night, September 29. The lumber and runways were 
saved and the loss is stated to have been $2,500. The 
company will rebuild at once, it is understood. 

The Hotel Eros, at Eros, La., owned by the Tremont 
Lumber Company, was burned last Thursday. The 
amount of loss and the amount of insurance are not 
stated. 

Miscellany. 

Julius Loeffier, former seeretary of the Mechanics, 
Dealers & Lumbermen’s Exchange, of this city, has 
been elected to the same position by the directors of 
the Contractors’ & Builders’ Exchange, which succeeds 
the former concern. The exchange will move into its 
recently purchased home next month. 

Some excitement was caused at Scranton, Miss., last 
Friday by news from Moss Point that a log boom con- 
taining 10,000 logs had broken loose and was drifting 
down the river. The news was conveyed to the harbor 
craft, all of which sought safety by tying up or put- 
ting out into the bay. Tugs were sent after the runa- 
way boom and it was finally corralled near Bayou 
Cheniere. , 

The Native Lumber Company, of Harrison county, 
Mississippi, figures as plaintiff in some rather curious 
litigation. Recently an election was held in Harrison 
county to determine whether the voters approved of a 
second court division and county seat in the northern 
part of the county. The proposition carried and Me- 
Henry was named by a small majority as the second 
county seat. Now comes the Native Lumber Company, 
with other plaintiffs, to ask an injunction to prevent 
the division of Harrison county as contemplated, on 
the ground that grave irregularities were committed 
during the election and by the election commissioners. 
It is understood that the complaining company owns 
considerable timber land in the northern part of the 
county, where the new district is to be established. 

Local agents of the Leyland and Elder-Dempster 
steamship lines have filed protests with the New Or- 
leans dock board against the American method of 
determining a ship’s tonnage, upon which the port 
charges are based. The American method has been 
enforced here for a short time and this is the first 
protest to be filed. It appears that the adoption of 
the new methods increases the wharfage charge, a 
vessel measuring 7,355 tons. under the English method 
being registered at 8,982 under the American. This 
results in a considerable increase in the port charges 
and it is against the payment of the latter that the 
two lines are protesting. ; 

R. H. Downman has returned from his summer vaca- 
tion, most of which was. spent at Loon Lake, N. Y. 
Mr. Downman’s family will remain in the north some 
time longer. 

Frederick A. Wilbert, of Plaquemine, president of the 
Southern Cypress: Manufacturers’ Association, has re- 
turned with his family from his summer vacation, 
which was spent at the Marlborough hotel, New York. 

Among the lumbermen who visited New Orleans 
during the week’ may be mentioned E. G. Swartz, of 
Burton, La.; Albert Hanson, of Franklin; George W. 
Dodge, of Napoleonville, and J. F. Wigginton, of 
Bowie, La. 

The report ofthe auditor of Louisiana, recently 
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given out, shows that the total assessment roll of 
the state for 1906 is $459,271,270, as against $396,- 
821,157 for 1905, a net increase of $62,450,113 for the 
year. This is the largest increase shown in any one 
year in the history of the state. 

New Enterprises in Louisiana and Mississippi. 

American Turpentine & Tar Company, Limited, New 
Orleans; capital, $500,000; capital stock increased by 
charter amendment to $500,000. 

Fair Cypress Company, New Orleans; capital, $150,- 
000; officers, Max Sondheimer, president; Rudolph 
Sondheimer, vice president; A. W. Fair, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The National Lumber Company, of Jackson, Miss., 
is spending $25,000 to improve and double the 
capacity of its ice plant. 

The Jones County Farm Land Company, organized 
to develop eutover lands, at Ellisville, Miss., has 
elected the following directors: J. W. Speed, J. A. 
Tinnon, W. J. Pack, W. A. Sasterling and W. H. Ells- 
worth. 

The Export Trade. 

Exports during the week were: 

Steamship Darien, Liverpool, supplemental—501 pieces 
ash timber, 2,180 pieces staves. 

Steamship Alabama, Port Limon—2,100 cross ties, 34 
pieces timber, 11 pieces piling, 5,956 pieces pine lumber. 

Steamship El Sud, New York—175,000 feet lumber. 

Steamship Jda, Triest and Marseilles—4,684 pieces gum 
lumber, 323 pieces pine lumber, 140,000 feet pine lumber, 
111,000 pieces oak staves. ; 

Steamship Spica, Bordeaux—40,873 picces claret staves, 
523 pieces gum lumber. 

Steamship Excelsior, Havana—1,617 pieces cypress lumber. 

Steamship Comus, New York—175,000 feet lumber. 

Steamship Malou, Rotterdam—12,996 pieces pine lumber, 
173 oak logs, 6,180 pieces oak lumber, 3,869 pieces gum 
lumber, 282 ash logs, 23,275 pieces tank staves, 986 pieces 
poplar lumber, 3,117 pieces French claret staves. 

Steamship Montauk Point, Rotterdam—5,315 pieces pipe 
staves, 43,087 pieces oak staves, 45 oak logs, 27,739 pieces 
oak lumber, 30,418 pieces pine lumber, 5,972 pieces gum 
lumber, 10,884 pieces cottonwood lumber. 

Steamship Arkadia, Porto Rico—600 bundles shingles, 11,- 
252 pieces pine lumber, 241 bundles pine lumber, 3,000 
cypress ties, 13,125 feet cottonwood lumber. 

Steamship Conde Wilfredo, Alicante and Barcelona—4,200 
pieces staves. 

Steamship Citta di Palermo, Genoa—564 pieces gum lum- 
ber. 

Steamship Habil, Ceiba—1,396 creosoted cross ties, 166 
pieces piling. 

Steamship Chalmette, New York—1,129 bundles box ma- 
terial, 8 oak logs, 250,000 feet lumber. | 

Steamship Karen, Colon—168 cross ties, 116 pieces yellow 
pine lumber, 25 pieces piling. 

Steamship Kingston, Havre—1,535 bundles handles, 81 
pieces pine timber, 44 poplar logs, 23,564 pieces staves. 

Steamship Greenbrier, Bocas del Toro, Panama—8,584 feet 
yellow pine lumber. . 

Steamship Norheim, Tampico—318 pieces pine lumber. 

Steamship Dictator, Bluefields—1,500 pieces lumber. 

Late Views of the Storm. 


New Orleans and other portions of Louisiana were vis- 
ited by a series of small tornadoes last Friday morning 
which wrought considerable havoe with crops, causing 
several fatalities and numerous lesser injuries, and af- 
fected the timber interests very little. In this city the 
tornado inflicted damage to houses and other property 
aggregating possibly $100,000. The Jefferson saw mill in 
the upper part of the city was damaged to the ex- 
tent of about $15,000. The office was badly wrecked 
and the lumker of the yards blown about. Three 
persons were killed near Ponchatoula and two deaths 
were reported on St. Delphin plantation, near Baton 
Rouge. The loss to sugar and cotton planters was 
severe. So far as can be learned, little damage was 
done to standing timber. 

Calmer reports from the hurricane that swept the 
Mississippi coast and devastated Mobile and Pensa- 
cola show that, as had been anticipated, the damage 
to timber interests had been grossly overestimated. 
In some sections of the stormswept belt, where the 
gale appeared to have tempered its strength, not 
more than 1 percent of the timber went down. This 
is the estimate of prominent turpentine operators in 
St. Tammany parish, Louisiana. Probably the se- 
verest injury was wrought in the timber country in 
north Harrison and Jackson counties, Mississippi. 
Here the damage may reach 10 percent. 

J. A. Ewing, president of the Ewing-Young Tur- 
pentine Company, owning 20,000 acres of land in the 
vicinity of Baxterville, Miss., and vice president of 
the Jacksonville Naval Stores Export Company, was 
caught in the Florida woods while on his way to Jack- 
sonville and spent three days in the vicinity of Defuniak 
Springs. He brings the reassuring news that the timber 
losses in Florida will not be large and estimates the 
damage to the turpentine orchards of his company in 
Mississippi at less than 15 percent. 

Prompt measures have been taken by most of the 
timber owners to recoup their losses in down timber. 
The larger mills are in a number of instances pre- 
paring to extend their trams or get to their felled 
logs by teams or other means. They will log their 
mills with the fallen timber wherever possible, thus 
husbanding their standing trees and merely continu- 
ing their normal output. A large percentage of the 
down logs will be saved in this way. 

Where it is impossible to get the logs to the big 
plants portable saw mills are being put in. The sale 
of these little plants has been largely increased since 
the storm. A Meridian (Miss.) foundry concern re- 
ported the other day that it had sold an even dozen 
for immediate delivery. It is not to be argued from 
this placing of portable mills in the field that the 
output of yellow pine is to be increased materially 
and the market glutted, for it is unlikely that the 
cut will much more than make up for the shutdowns 
of the mill plants actually damaged by the storm, 
some of which will be out of commission for days to 
come. It will take several of the portable mills to 


make up for the throwing out of operation of one of 
the larger plants. Another thing that will aid in 
preventing a glut is the scarcity of labor, for the 
storm has greatly increased the demand for workmen 
in repairs to railroads, buildings ete. The storm has 
also created a demand for lumber in the south. 

As to the turpentine losses, which from first results 
appeared to be nearly total, the testimony of P. R. 
Perkins, vice president and general manager of the 
Imperial Naval Stores Company, of Caesar, Miss., 
may be added to that of Mr. Ewing, quoted above. 


Mr. Perkins was in New Orleans the other day direct 
from the field. His company owns 35,000 acres of 
timber. He declares that its loss will not exceed 
$5,000, and that the general losses to turpentine in- 
terests will not exceed 10 percent. He estimates that 
2 or 3 percent of the fallen trees were dotty or rotten 
and therefore of practically no commercial value. 

Railroad communication has been resumed on all of 
the damaged lines, the Louisville & Nashville, which 
vas the heaviest sufferer, reopening its coast division 
to traffic last Friday. 





NEW FEATURES OF WEST COAST FINANCE AND NAVIGATION. 


A STRONG FINANCIAL INSTITUTION. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 6.—Lumbermen and investors in 
Pacific coast timber lands who reside not only in the 
east but on the Pacific coast should be interested in 
the Bankers & Lumbermen’s bank, a comparatively 
new financial institution of Portland, Ore., which 
began doing business only a few months ago, but is 
now considered one of the strong financial institt- 
tions in Portland. It is owned and officered largely 
by lumbermen and timber land owners in the north 
and west, the names of whom are a guaranty of the 
strength of the institution. D. C. Pelton is president. 
He is one of the most extensive loggers on the Co- 
lumbia river and president of the Columbia Timber 
Company, the Pelton-Armstrong Company and the 
Goble & Nehalem railway, and is a heavy owner of 
Oregon stumpage. Fred H. Rothschild, a merchant of 
Portland, is first vice president and John A. Keating 
is second vice president. Mr. Keating is personally 
acquainted with many of the larger owners of timber 
lands in Oregon, Washington and California. E. C. 
Mears is cashier and H. D. Story assistant cashier, all 
three being experienced bankers. Platt & Platt are 
general counsel. 

The stockholders of the Bankers & Lumbermen’s 
bank include some of the largest owners of timber 
lands and mill properties on the Pacific coast, among 
them being John W. Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Arthur Hill, of Saginaw, Mich.; George K. 
Wentworth, of Chicago; J. Wentworth, of Bay City, 
Mich.; Lloyd J. Wentworth, vice president and man- 
ager of the Portland Lumber Company, of Portland; 
E. N. Salling, of Manistee, Mich.; C. C. Barker, 
president of the Peninsula Lumber Company, of Port- 
land; P. S. Brumby, of Portland, and a director of 
the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, of Eugene; John 
A. Shaw, manager of the Curtiss Lumber Company, 
of Mill City, Ore.; Charles E. Dant and Charles 8. 
Russell, of Dant & Russell, Portland, Ore.; 8S. F. 
Owen, of the Peninsula Lumber Company; A. A. 
Courteney, of the Northern Box Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Portland; R. E. Shine, Southern Oregon Com- 
pany, of Empire City, Ore. In addition to the above 
the list of stockholders includes prominent bankers, 
merchants and business men of nearly every city on 
the Pacific coast and also many prominent bankers 
and capitalists in the east. ‘John A. Keating and 
R. T. Platt were largely instrumental in organizing 
the bank. 

The Bankers & Lumbermen’s bank is located on 
the corner of Second and Stark streets, across the 
street from the Lumber Exchange, and is convenient 
for the local lumber interests and also affords an 
excellent bank for eastern lumbermen and timber land 
owners to do business with in purchasing and han- 
dling timber lands and lumber properties in the west- 
ern states. The bank has a paid in capital of $250,000 
and, although having been in existence only a short 
time, is meeting with remarkable success. ~~ 


1. D. C. Pelton, President. 
2. John A. Keating, Vice President. 





NEW MILL AT SAN DIEGO. 

As a sequel to the successful voyage of a large 
lumber raft from the Columbia river to San Diego, 
Cal., which recently has attracted much attention, 
comes the announcement that the Prescott Company, 
of Menominee, Mich., has received a contract for the 
construction of a saw mill for the Benson Lumber 
Company, of San Diego, to whom the raft, which was 
illustrated in a recent issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, was consigned. The plant, which will be 
constructed at San Diego, will consist of a band mill 
and resaw and will be complete in all respects, com- 
bining with the ordinary saw mill equipment all of 














COLUMBIA RIVER RAFT DESTINED FOR CALIFORNIA. 


the latest lakor saving devices. The Prescott Com- 
pany will provide the saw and power floor machinery 
and has sublet the contract for the engines and boil- 
ers to the Brownell Company, of Dayton, Ohio. It 
was owing to the success in towing the raft from the 
Columbia river to San Diego that the Benson Lumber 
Company decided to build a mill at the latter point. 
The suecessful towing of a great raft of logs from 
the Columbia river to San Diego was a remarkable feat, 
but it is believed by lumbermen that it can be accom- 
plished again and that, with a little experience, it can 
be figured upon as a commercial possibility. The illus- 
tration shows a large cigar shaped raft in readiness for 
towing. This raft is composed of timber which prob- 
ably will float one-third of its weight above the surface 
and as will be seen rises several feet out of the water. 








3. Edward C. Mears, Cashier. 
4. H. D. Story, Assistant Cashier. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Saley’s Conclusions on Real Estate Ownership— Handling Grain and Lumber in Ccmbination—Increasing Traffic in Short Lengths 
—Retail Yard Trade in Hardwoods—Advice on Aspirations for the West. 


Owned and Rented Ground for Yards. 

Whether a dealer shall own the real estate on which 
he is located is differently answered by different deal- 
ers, the desires of lumbermen varying in this as in 
other matters. With ownership comes a feeling of 
independence that is consoling, no doubt. So deep is 
this feeling seated in some that a dealer said he would 
as soon have his residence on rented ground as his 
yard. This conviction may be regarded as extreme, 
however, as some of the best lumbermen are on rented 








pioneers were not lumbermen—they simply sold lum- 
ber, and any out of the way place where Jumber could 
be piled would answer their purpose. 

Observe the change: Trained lumbermen as well as 
merchants are now engaged in the trade. So far as 
the construction of skeds is concerned the handling of 
lumber is semething of a science. To stock a yard 
costs from $10,000 up. A portion of the stock—that 
which has gone through the mill—if kept at its best 
must be excluded from the dirt and dust, and better if 
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‘It has an ax to grind.” 


ground and mighty glad they do not have to pay more 
than $1 a year. ‘‘ Which is all right if it suits them,’’ 
a Kansas dealer observed, ‘‘to be content with such 
an arrangement, but let me tell you that when a rail 
road rents you or me a plat of land large enough for a 
lumber yard for $1 a year, or twenty times $1, it has 
an ax to grind. It is looking for your haul. Were it 
not, have you an idea you would get it for that, or get 
it at all? I am not going to be under obligations to 
any railroad. My freight will come the way I can get 
it cheapest.’’ 

In contradistinetion to this opinion an Towa -dealer 


remaiked: ‘‘That’s what I want—cheap rent. Prac- 
tically I pay no rent here on railroad ground. My 


neighbor up the street owns his own yard, which is 
much larger than he occupies and is worth $2,000 if 
it is worth a cent. His improvements are worth 
$3,000, or cost that, and his taxes are not less than $75. 
To be sure, that is no great amount, but it shaves off 
quite a slice of expense.’’ 

That afternoon I saw the neighbor, who told me that 
under no circumstances would he think of locating 
down on the track. ‘‘Often farmers with young 
horses, or skittish old ones, drive to my shed when 
they wouldn’t think of stopping at the other yard,’’ 
said he. ‘*‘Yes, I have a good sized yard here, but 
as it didn’t cost much J] think I can afford to use it. 
Seven years ago I bought three lots for $200 each, and 
I have been offered $900 for the corner one and $750 
each for the others if I will clean them off, but the 
town is growing and the price of the lots is growing, 
so what would ke the use? I have strung a couple of 
wires over there across the lot, and nights during the 
hot weather I turn my horses in there.’’ Here are 
two dealers in the same town whose views are diametric- 
ally opposite. 

Here is another opinion that was expressed by an 
Ohio yard man: ‘‘It would be a godsend to the retail 
lumbermen if all of them were obliged to rent ground 
from the railroads or somebody. Why? If they were 
‘they would not go so wild on improvements. We see 
no uselessly expensive sheds go up on rented ground. 
If I could speak for all the retail lumbermen of the 
country J] would say that not one of them has any busi- 
ness putting more than a thousand and a half into 
office, shed and barn.’’ 


Improvements on Rented Realty. 

I did not discuss this phase of the question with 
this dealer, as I like to pull into a town where there 
are fine sheds and up to date offices, ascertaining as 
generally I do that such a layout is a source of 
satisfaction to the men owning it.- It would take a 
big argument to convince me that the merchant who 
sells lumber is not as clearly entitled to a business 
place that is as cemfortable and looks as respectable 
as though he were dealing in some other commodity. 
It is surprising how those ideas which are bred in the 
bone stay with us. When the pioneer dealers put in 
their yards lumber was cheap, the most of it was in 
the rough—in fact in many yards all of it was in the 
rough—the carpenter doing the work that corresponds 
to that which these days comes from the mills. The 
investment was small, the great majority of these 
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“Where there are fine sheds.” 


excluded from the light. ‘The business in volume and 
respectability stands in the front rank, yet there are 
dealers who would keep it on the same plane it occu- 
pied when the pioneer dealer would draw his lumber 
from the nearest railroad town with a stag team and 
dump it upon any vacant ground that might be avail- 
able. 

It often has been told me that the smaller amount of 
money there is in improvements the more readily a 
plant can be sold, which in many instances holds true 
and in many it does not. There are dealers whose 
business religion is to put as little money into improve- 
ments as the business will stand, and a few strings 
of yards are conducted along these lines, yet it by no 
meuns follows that because a man wants to buy a yard 


he wants it as bare of improvements as a picked, 


chicken. I never have known improvements which 
eost a reasonable amount, say from $2,000 to $4,000, 
depending upon the volume of business, to stand in the 
way of the sale of a desirable yard. There are dealers 
who have gone shed crazy, who have built freaks of 
sheds, putting four times as much money into them 
as would have built thoroughly good ones, and not- 
withstanding the business of the yard might have been 
prosperous the price of the improvements would no 
doubt shunt a prospective buyer from the track. Few 
dealers, indeed, would want to put from $12,000 to 
$20,000 into a shed, and there are several sheds in the 
country which cost that amount each. 


Factors Deterring Improvements. 

It has kecn my observation that the best improve- 
ments are not on rented ground. In a minor Illinois 
city a dealer has a lease for ten years, and while he 
put in fairly good improvements he said he should 
have done much better if the land had been his. The 




















“Best market they could drive their corn to.” 


contracts with some of the railroad companies read that 
the land shall be vacated within sixty days if the ten- 
ant is asked to do so, and while perhaps not once in a 
thousand times would a dealer be called upon to vacate 
thus hurriedly the circumstance that such vacation is 
a possibility would deter the erection of the grade of 
office and shed that otherwise might be built. 

It cannot be gainsaid that the dealer who owns the 
land on which his yard is located can put in improve- 
ments to suit him with no fear that he may be ordered 
to pull up stakes. Regarding the economical side of 
the question whether, in the long run, it is as chesp 
to rent as to buy, circumstances will largely solve it. 
Many a dealer at the start was mighty glad to get a 
yard for a few dollars’ yearly rent, while many others 
have made thousands in the advance of the land which 
they bought at low prices. No matter how much is 
said on the subject each side, will have its advocates. 


Elevators and Lumber Yards. 


It might astonish any of us if we knew how many 
combinations of grain elevators and lumber yards there 
are. No man has compiled the figures, but the number 
is large. I have not been all over the United States by 
a long shot and I have come in contact with hundreds 
of them. 

For the grain man it is a favorable combination, as 
it gives him two staples instead of one in which to deal. 
And in case he is a tardy collector and the lumber ac- 
counts linger on his books until financially he is dis- 
posed to limp slightly the income from the elevator 
helps him out, as grain is always cash. Of course he 
may buy grain and store it for an advance, but not 
once in a hundred times does he do this. He buys the 
grain today and immediately on reaching its destina- 
tion a draft in full settlement is on its way back. 
Dealers have told me that in this regard the grain end 
of the business beats the lumber end of it out of sight. 

Oftener than otherwise lumber is an afterthought. 
I suppose that ten to one more lumber yards are an- 
nexed to elevators than elevators to lumber yards. It 
is rather rare to find a case of the elevator following 
the yard. Not being the seventh daughter and born 
with a veil over my face I don’t want to be held as too 
much of a prophet, yet I am willing to go on record 
as being of the opinion that from this on the number 
of yards that will be added to elevators will increase. 
And why? For the reason that all over the prairie 
states the grain shipping industry is on the decline. 
Years ago, and not many of them either, the man who 
handled grain was kept busy. He had no time to 
fool with lumker, and in fact did not think of fooling 
with it. That, however, was before the farmers had 
learned that the best market they could drive their 
corn to was down the necks of cattle. At numberless 
points where the grain men used to ship to market an 
immense amount of corn, instead of shipping it now 
corn is brought in by the carload. Farmers who feed 
buy all the corn their neighbors have to sell and thus 
in other shapes the corn goes to market—in the form 
of cattle and hogs. 

In proportion as the elevator business has declined 
the grain men have felt the need of adding what we 
retail lumbermen would call a side line. Many of 
them have put in coal, many lumber, and many both 
coal and lumber. A combination man declared that 
if it was not for his lumber yard he would be com- 
pelled to close his elevator. And, knowing that his 
lumber sales amounted to not more than $10,000 a 
year, I asked, ‘‘And what if it was not for your ele- 
vator?’’ ‘‘I would close my lumber yard,’’ he frankly 
said. Each sustains the other. That is the way it is 
at a hundred and one towns. Not infrequently some 
promoter sets the bee buzzing in the hats of the farm- 
ers that one of the needs of their existence is a codper- 
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ative elevator, a movement that never fails to dis- 
please the retail lumbermen of the vicinity, knowing 
as they do that if the elevator goes up the chances are 
large that in time a lumber yard will be annexed to it. 
This, it may ke said, lacks not much of being a natural 
outcome, so natural, at any rate, that in the majority 
of cases it is the outcome. 


Difficulties and Advantages in a Combination. 


At first blush you would think it would be difficult 
to get a local manager who understands both grain and 
lumber, but such does not appear to be the fact. In 
any event, in charge at every point there is a man 
who is taking care of the business whether he under- 
stands both commodities or not. At one of these 
points—Rochelle, ill., I kelieve it was—you may re- 
member I wrote of a young man who had taken charge 
of the business at a time when he knew little or noth- 
ing about lumber and that he had put the yard in 
splenu.. shape. It isn’t everv day, however, that the 
grain man gets an agent green in lumber who has more 
gumption in piling than three-fourths of those who 
were trained to the business. Which illustrates that 
gumption will do a great deal if a man only has it and 
will exercise it. I watched this young man selling 
several small bills of lumber and if he is as competent 
in grain as he is in lumber the company has a 
bonanza in him. 

It should not ke carried in mind that all the local 
managers who are buying grain and selling lumber are 
of this stripe. In some town, I have forgotten whére, 
I was told there was a yard in connection with an 
elevator over the track; and, by the way, as it is neces- 
sary that all elevators ke on the track so are all the 
yards connected with them. At this place I could not 
get the agent much interested in lumber lore. He did 
not appear to have any great quantity of it in stock. 
He was a sort of off ox. Finally he said that his busi- 
ness had been in grain, that he wasn’t much of a lum- 
berman, and on being asked if he had any objection 
to my looking through the yard he said he had none 
and continued reading a newspaper. This man need 
not have told me that he was not much of a lumber- 
man, as the yard looked as though it had been struck 
by seven breeds of lightning. If he had been much 
of a lumberman he would have exercised his bossship 
and had a word or two to say to the young man who 
was sitting on a wagon tongue in the little shed. When 
I meet a man who hasn’t head enough on him to be 
civil to one of his kind who is away from home among 
strangers I would about as soon fool him a trifle as not. 
Returning to the office I said to him that he had a good 
man in charge of the yard, and he replied that he 
thought he had. We were speaking from different 
points of view, however, he no doubt thinking that I 
was praising his yard foreman as a lumberman, and I 
had no such object in view. I told him he had a good 
man in charge of his yard, and so he had, physically a 
fine specimen of man. He would weigh 160, was erect, 
had a keen eye and no doubt would work if he had to. 

The combination man has told me that lumber and 
grain go well together and I should think in some 
respects they would. Often when the farmer brings in 
a load of grain he carries home a jag of lumber, and 
nothing more natural than that he should buy the lum- 
ber of the dealer to whom he sells his grain. 


Selling Short Lengths. 


This is a question that has been discussed until it 
would seem there is little more to be said about it, the 
majority of the dealers arbitrarily declaring they can- 
not sell such Jengths. Others who have tried it say 
they can and have sold them and made money by so 
doing. ‘The subject evidently has been discussed on 
all sides, but don’t you know there are many questions 
which keep obtruding themselves and will continue to 
do so until they are finally settled? We wish that with 
a single stroke we could dash them from existence, but 
they are like Banquo’s ghost in that they will not 
down. For instance, there is the subject of death, that 
no doubt all of us think about more or less, and will 
continue to think about until it comes to us. How 
to make money, more money and more money is a 
question that is making fools of hundreds of men, as 
already they have enough and need not bother their 
brains with the getting of more. Of all the people who 
are suffering from nervous prostration I wish we could 
know how many things they have worried over which 
better might have been kept from mind. 

In connection with the short length proposition the 
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money making phase of it cuts less figure these days 
than it did a few years ago, as short lengths cannot 
be bought on such profit making basis. Naturally and 
humanly, when the manufacturers see that any particu- 
lar product is in active demand, as sure as fate, judg- 
ing from the past, they will shove the price of that 
product up to about all it will stand—or all they think 
it will stand. Recently I saw a bin filled with birch 
sheathing and upon remarking to the dealer that he 
must have a good demand for it he replied that it was 
not going like wild fire, but it was a good thing for 
the money, and feeling confident that as soon as it got 
a good start the manufacturers would boost the price 
he laid in enough to last for a while. 

There are indications which point in the direction 
that later on the dealer will handle short lengths, and 
maybe will be glad to get them. I expect to see the 
day when neither dealer nor carpenter will ke such a 
stickler for 16-foot stuff. As the supply of lumber 
decreases we will accept with more grace the different 
dimensions. Already the manufacturers are coming 
to it, and in time the house builders will be obliged 
to come to it. 











“If he is of the right kind.” 


One of the dry goods men of ‘my town said he had 
saved for me something that he thought would be of 
interest. He brought out a box cover of 114%4x19 
inches that was made of seven pieces held together by 
tongue and groove. All the pieces were wedged shape, 
left in that way to save both lakor and lumber, as 
when the pieces were put together only one edging 
would be required to reduce the combination of pieces 
to the required width. The widest piece at the widest 
point, including the groove, is three inches, and the 
narrowest at the narrowest point only a half inch. 
The thickest is scant 6-16 of an inch. The wood is low 
grade pine, there being six knots in the strips. 

In Winona, Minn., one of the mills is selling by the 
ton pieces down to three inches wide and twelve long, 
a lot of it having been measured up to get at its value 
by weight. This stuff is in good shape for kindling 
wood and not long ago would have been sold for that 
purpose. On the premises of the next mill up river is 
a refuse burner, and doubtless in this burner more tons 
than you could count of this fine stuff were consumed, 
burned to get it out of the way, and now it goe@to a 
town that once was famous as a saw mill town. If 
that isn’t a change to talk about I don’t know what 
would be. 

These are straws which show the way of the cur- 
rent, and it is for this reason and others equally notice- 
able that in my opinion all of us will in time sell lum- 
ber in unorthodox lengths and be glad to get it. 


Hardwood in the Retail Yard. 


It has been my observation that comparatively little 
hardwood is sold from the average retail yard, and 
why more is not sold I don’t know. I heard a dealer 
say to a man who wanted a small piece of oak that 
he would have to go to the wagon shop for it. On 














“No effort to gel] to the county.” 


being asked.if he bad never handled hardwoods he 
said he ‘‘never had got into it.’’ 

Occasionally there is a yard in which there is a little 
department devoted to hardwoods. In one instance 
two bins were divided and filled with several kinds of 
various dimensions. ‘‘How does it pay?’’ I asked. 
‘*Well enough,’’ was the reply. ‘*‘The trade amounts 
to little in volume, but the profit is rarely less than 50 
percent and from that up. When a man wants a 
stick for a special purpose he doesn’t object to paying 
10 or 12 cents a foot for it. There is a man in town 
who does some wagon repairing and I sell some of it 
to him. All told it is a convenience to my customers, 
and that is the main thing. Those ash sticks for 
wagon tongues I got cut the right size and the farmer 
who breaks a tongue is glad to get another without 
running to the wagon shop for it. Almost any farmer 
is mechanic enough to fit it. Before I got these I 
talked to my customers that yellow pine made a good 
tongue, but they must have thought that I was insult- 
ing their intelligence. Hardwood makes the only good 
tongue. ’? 

The common thing in the hardwood line in the yards 














“Big opportunities for young men today.” 


is plank for bridge material. ‘‘No, not necessarily for 
the county,’’ a dealer in whose yard there was a pile 
of them remarked. ‘‘There is many a farmer who has 
a little bridge of his own. Running through his land 
is a creek and he bridges it. Years ago they did it 
with softwood, but they learned better. Up north 
a farmer who has three bridges on his land rebuilt all 
of them last spring, buying 1,200 feet of 2-inch plank 
besides the stringers. I make no effort to sell bridge 
material to the county, for if I can’t make a cent or 
two on lumber [| am in no hurry to sell it.’’ 

It is not every dealer, however, who wants to handle 
hardwoods. One of them said that when he couldn’t 
be doing bigger business than selling a farmer a piece 
of hardwood large enough for a whiffletree he would 
go fishing. But the most of us do not take this view 
of the driblet trade. With nine-tenths of us even small 
favors are thankfully received. 


Young Men with Eyes on the West. 


Within the last year I believe a hundred young men 
in the offices and around the yards of retail plants 
have expressed a desire to see what there is in the west 
for them. They evidently are of the opinion that there 
may ke bigger opportunities for them there than where 
they are now located. Some of these young men both 
personally and by letter have asked my opinion on the 
subject, and I suppose they may have been surprised 
that I expressed such a paucity of ideas. I have said 
to them that the west coast is a great country, that 
no doubt great opportunities are there for the right 
kind of men, but what could I say specifically to any 
particular young man who would make the inquiry? 

So much depends upon the young man. If he is of 
the right kind he will make a place for himself in al- 
most any section of the country, and if he is not of the 
right kind he will see others leading the procession no 
matter where he may be. In nearly every section of 
the country are dealers who are making money and in 
nearly every section are those who are not making it. 
Down in what some of the less thinking would eall the 
effete east I was told that a new concern the second 
year of its existence made more than $30,000, clean 
money. These young men had learned their business 
thoroughly, in every respect were high grade fellows 
and were not crippled for want of means. 

I hope no young man will overlook the elements 
which went to make up the success of these young men 
—competency, worthiness, money. While there are 
men who know little enough about their business who 
succeed in a way, when a young man drops down in a 
new country a feeling of confidence that he can take 
hold of the business for which he was trained and do 
it right is a stimulant. He then feels that in that re- 
spect he is as good as any of ’em and he asks no odds. 
This know-how is a mighty good start for a young man 
in a strange country. It is a quick asset. He may 
have a character that will grade to the top, but it is 
liable to take people some time to find it out. He can 
do good work the minute he strips off his coat, but he 
ean’t show so many good qualities in a minute, or even 
a month, that those who associate with him will bet all 
they are worth that he wil] stand without hitching, 
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To win the confidence of people is a matter of slow 
growth, as arule. The young man may know he is all 
right, that he intends to do the square thing every 
time, but the other fellow «doesn’t know it. 


Dependence Upon Personal Resources. 


A business man said to me within two weeks that he 
wouldn’t give a cent for a ‘‘recommend.’’ I don’t 
agree with him. We all know that recommendations are 
easily obtained, that often a man will recommend an- 
other who is so incompetent he will not have him in 
his employ. I have known several instances of this 
kind. Many of us are kind hearted and obliging when 
the next fellow instead of ourselves is to suffer. I 
have been duped by recommendations, but my faith in 
them has not perished. If a young man should come to me 
bearing a recommendation from a single individual I 
would take no particular stock in it, but if he should 
have several—say one from a lawyer of his town, an- 
other from a minister, another from a newspaper pub- 
lisher—all breathing the right spirit, I would think 


there was a good deal in the boy. At least I would 
think he was a boy who stood well at home. 

Those young men in the east had money, or at least 
all the backing they wanted, and that goes a long 
way. Money by no means ranks first as an element 
of success, but it is a big thing after all. A moneyless 
man away from his native heath isn’t much of a 
power. He walks the streets and nobody knows him. 
He may see opportunities which he could avail himself 
of if he had ‘‘the dough.’’ Personally I have experienced 
this many times. I would like to see the fellow who 
started out with less money than I did, and it seemed 
to me that there were chances for success on every 
hand had it not been for the blamed empty pockets. 
Those empty pockets took delight in laughing me to 
scorn. They were full of irony, if nothing else. When 
opportunities would present themselves and hope 
would go soaring like a kite the next moment I would 
stick my hands into my empty pockets and around me 
fate would wind the wet blanket. After which would 
come a chill; then my reduced nature would respond to 


some voice that said within that it wasn’t so bad after 
all; then hope would get on top once more, only to 
have its head knocked off, possibly the next day. 

There are young men who will succeed anywhere and 
others who will not succeed anywhere, and not knowing 
a young man personally how can I advise him to go 
west, or elsewhere? I can’t with a clear conscience; 
that is dead sure. Last week I heard Senator Dolliver, 
of Iowa, talk and he said that never in the history 
of our country were there such big opportunities for 
young men as there are today. And then he said, in 
effect, what I have said above, namely, that in order 
to avail themselves of these opportunities they must be 
the right kind of young men. He didn’t say that he 
thought this kind of young man would succeed best in 
the east, or in the west, or in the south, but he con- 
veyed the impression that he would succeed about any- 
where. 








ONE HUNDRED AT MONTHLY MEETING OF GEORGIA-FLORIDA ASSOCIATION. 


Systematic Arrangements for Price Information—Resenting Reflections on Southern Pine General Conditions Under Discussion—Two Interesting Sessions. 


ATLANTA, GA., Oct. 9.—Over 100 delegates from the 
various saw mill associations of southern states today 
met with the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association 
at the latter’s regular monthly meeting, which was 
held in the convention hall of the Piedmont hotel, this 


city. A large number of representatives : from the 
North Carolina Pine Manufacturers’ Association and 
the Alabama Manufacturing Association were pres- 
ent, in addition to several officers and members of 


saw mill associations of the east and west. The prin- 
cipal topic of discussion was the arranging of a unt 
form system for the dissemination of information 
concerning the prices asked and received by the va- 


rious saw mill concerns and wholesale dealers, thus 
enabling every member of every association to keep 
in touch with the conditions existing in any part 


of the country. 

It was agreed that the best plan to produce the 
above results was that in operation in the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association, wuich in substance was an obli- 
gation upon each member of the association to make 
a weekly report showing the sales made by his com- 
pany, the prices received and other information of 
interest. These reperts were to be compiled at the 
oftices of the various associations and interchanged 
one with another. 


THE MORNING SESSION. 

The burning of his laige dry kilns containing 140,- 
000 feet of lumber on the evening preceding the meet- 
ing prevented H. H. Tift, president of the association, 
from being present. In his absence the meeting was 
called to order by Martin I. Amorous, who in a few 
choice words nominated W. B. Stillwell tor chairman. 
Mr. Stillwell was chosen by acclamation. After a 
few remarks he introduced W. D. Mitchell, the Geor- 
gia commissioner to the Jamestown Exposition. Mr. 
Mitchell made a short speech in which he told of the 
part that Georgia would take in the great southern 
exposition. He emphasized the fact that the Georgia 
building would be built entirely of Geo:gia products 
with the exception of the glass. Each city of Geor- 
gia, he said, would furnish a room. He wound up by 
requesting the association to donate the $5,000 it had 
already pledged to the building fund. ; 

Atter Mr. Mitchell concluded Chairman Stillwell 
outlined the objects of the meeting. He declared that 
the conference was not to form a trust or combine, 
or to make iron elad prices, but to follow out the 
principle of the law known as self preservation. 

Martin F. Amorous called the attention of the dele- 
gates to some circulars sent out by the American Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Company, of Pittsburg, which he 
safd were not representative of the facts. ‘The cireu- 
lars called attention to the competition of Oregon fir 
and western lumber with southern pine products. Mr. 
Amorous stated that he had sent copies to the chief 
of the forestry division of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, calling attention to certain al- 
leged quotations from government circulars. He then 
read the reply to his letter, which was as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 4.—Your letter of August 30 is 
received. I wish to thank you for calling the attention of 
the forest service to the circular letters issued by the 
American Lumber & Manufactur.ng Company, of Vitisburg, 
relating to government tests upon Oregon tir and long aud 
shortleaf yeilow pine. This circular is wholly misleading 
and unreliable. In the first place, the division of forescry 
of the interior department never made any timber tests. 
The figures given have been selected in a wholly unfair 
manner from circular No. 32 of the forest service, a copy 
of which is enclosed. In table I of circular No. 32 you will 
find checked the figures which are given by the American 
Lumber Manufacturing Company in its letter. You will at 
once note that these figures, instead of being averages for 
all the tests of a given species, are only selected cases which 
make the most favorable showing for red fir. You will 
also note that the figure given as the modulus of rupture of 
red fir, 8,594 pounds a square inch, should be 8,094 pounds 
a square inch. You will also note that the figures given 
in circular No. 32 for loblolly pine are credited to shortleaf 
pine by the American Lumber & Manufacturing Company. 

On page twelve of circular No. 32 is given a summary of 
table I, which contains the average results for the tests of 
the various species. You will see by this summary that, 
without question, longleaf pine is the strongest of the 
timbers tested. It is true that the longleaf pine figures are 
based upon tests of the merchantable grade only, while the 
average red fir contains three grades. It will be found, 
however, upon averaging the results given for the mer- 
chantable _ of red fir alone, that the figures thus 
obtained still fall considerably below the figure given for 
the merchantable grade of longleaf pine. I wish also to 


call your attention to the statement in circular No. 32 that 
the moduius of rupture is the factor by which the com- 
parative strength of various timbers is best determined. 

kor your further information | am forwarding you under 
separate cover circulars Nos. 12 and 15 of the forest 
service. Circular No. 12 gives the results of a large num- 
ber of tests upon southern pine, and circular No. 15 a 
summary of tests upon thirty-two species of American 
woods. The figures in these circulars are instructive for 
the purpose of determining the comparative strength values 
of the woods concerned, but since the tests upon which 
they were based in many cases were made upon small 
pieces of well-seasoned, high grade timber, the figures prob- 
ably run 25 percent or more higher than is the case when 
tests are made upon ordinary structural timbers. 

A letter will be sent to the American Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Company, calling attention to the errors in their 
circulars. R. 8S. KeLioce, Acting Chief. 

After he had read the above letter Mr. Amorous 
stated that he desired to counteract the cireulars 
through the codperation of the lumber press. He said 
that the eireulars had no doubt been widely cireu- 
lated and probably had done considerable harm. 

Speaking of the damage done in Mississippi to tim- 
ber interests by the recent equinoctional hurricane 
George J. Pope, of the D. S. Pate Lumber Company, 
Chicago, Ill., and the.Stewart Lumber Company, Brin- 
son, Ga., said that from 15 to 25 pereent of the tim- 
ber in certain sections was down and that logs twen- 
ty-four inches and up were redheart and defective. 
He declared that the difficulty which confronts Mis- 
sissippi is to save the timber which is down. The 
timber near the railroads, he said, probably could be 
saved, but that some distance out no doubt would be 
lost. He stated that labor was scarce and that this, 
taken in connection with the condition of logs, made 
it appear impossible for the saw mill men to increase 
their output even if they so desired. 

J. R. Walker, secretary of the North Carolina Pine 
Association, next took the floor. It was his opinion 
that the various associations should have uniform 
blanks to be filled in by the different saw mill men, 
so that comprehensive and instructive reports could 
be issued on conditions prevailing in different parts 
of the country. He stated that the condition of the 
market for North Carolina pine boards and rough and 
dressed lumber had been unfavorable since February; 
that the price of lumber had gone so high last year 
that there was a natural reaction, which he believed 
would force the market just as far in the other di- 
rection. Yard men, he said, were buying from hand 
to mouth, and mills had curtailed about 25 percent 
during July and August. Before the fall in prices, 
he declared, the mills had sold ahead for three months, 
and they were doing more business now than at any 
other time during the year. While prevailing prices 
were unknown Mr. Walker thought they were about 
on the same basis as last November and that they 
were considered good at that time. High prices, he 
said, had resulted in new developments, which bid 
high for labor and ran up prices for labor and stump- 
age. Notwithstanding this fact, according to the 
speaker, the millmen were selling timber on the old 
basis and paying for labor and stumpage on a new 
one. He declared that the thing to do was to wait un- 
til matters settled down. Mr. Walker explained a 
weekly sales report which he said had been adopted 
by his association. The report mentioned was similar 
to a stock exchange report. 

L. A. Boyd, president of the Alabama Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, spoke of the situation in Ala- 
bama and said that it was similar to that being ex- 
perienced by the yellow pine interests, as described by 
Mr. Walker. Prices fell in February, said Mr. Boyd, 
but had since become more steady and were good now. 
His concern, the Henderson-Boyd Lumber Company, of 
Richburg, Ala., manufactures boards only. 

J. H. Eddy, secretary of the Alabama Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, attributed existing conditions 
to the same causes as did Mr. Walker, of the North 
Carolina Pine Association. He declared that the ship- 
ments of the first three months of the year had been 
heavy and that the retail yards had been stocked. 
Since then, he said, production had been curtailed 
about 30 percent. Curtailment was both voluntary 
and involuntary. The involuntary was the result of 
searcity of labor, necessary repairs and car shortage. 
The voluntary was caused by those manufacturers who 
thought it desirable not to put stumpage into lumber 
at prevailing .priees. Labor, declared Mr. Eddy, had 


advanced 25 to 50 percent during the past sixteen 
months. He stated that there was a good demand for 
kiln dried lumber and that it was moving freely. 
Timber, he said, was active and bringing better 
prices. Boards were off 50 cents to $1 on the July 18 
list of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 
Mr. Eddy told of labor troubles being experienced 
by the Alabama saw mill men. He concluded his talk 
by urging the millmen to pay better attention to fill- 
ing in blanks sent out by their associations. 

George K. Smith, secretary of the Yellow Pine Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, next addressed the meeting. 
He began by declaring that his association was facing 
a very serious car shortage, which was rapidly causing 
an accumulation of lumber in the mill yards. A 
committee from his association, he said, was now con- 
sidering the advisability: of calling a general meeting 
of manufacturers, irrespective of affiliations with state 
associations, to convene within the next two weeks at 
either New Orleans or Memphis in order that some- 
thing might be done to alleviate the car shortage. 

Mr. Smith declared that the August figures at hand 
show that 31,000,000 feet of lumber was manufactured 
more than was shipped. He was of the opinion that 
if this state of affairs continued the shippers would 
face an overstocked market by January 1. Prices on 
common lumber, he said, were holding their own, al- 
though dimension stock was off about 25 cents and E 
flooring was the weakest item on the list. Other floor- 
ing was off akout $1.25 and ceiling and siding were in 
sympathy. ‘‘Retailers,’’ said Mr. Smith, ‘‘seem to be 
figuring their stocks in dollars rather than in feet. 
If they happen to have $5,000 worth on hand they 
are amply satisfied and are doing nothing to replenish 
their stocks. Soon they will want more lumber and 
will not be able to get it owing to the car shortage.’’ 
Speaking of the falling off in demand Mr. Smith said 
that he considered the scarcity of labor in the build- 
ing trades as one reason. 

Immediately upon the conclusion of Mr. Smith’s 
address there was much discussion on the inadequate 
var service. 

It was reported at the meeting that attorneys had 
advised that lumbermen could recover damages from 
railroads under the principle of commercial law lia- 
bility for failure to furnish cars for interstate ship- 
ments. A committee consisting of the secretaries of 
the lumber associations and the members of the lum- 
ber press was appointed to draw up a memorial on 
the car situation. During the discussion it developed 
that a number of the mills represented were interested 
in the employment of foreign labor and that a number 
of city chambers of commerce had representatives in 
foreign countries with a view to getting in touch with 
a reliable class of industrious and steady immigrants. 


THE AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternoon session was principally consumed by 
each of those present giving a brief resume of condi- 
tions existing at the mills which they represented. 
However, before the ‘‘experience’’ meeting was begun 
John Rk. Walker, secretary of the North Carolina Pine 
Association, made a short speech in which he urged 
the adoption of some uniform plan whereby the va- 
rious mills could be kept in close touch with each 
otker. Mr. Walker was followed by George K. Smith, 
secretary of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, who not only indorsed the suggestions of Mr. 
Walker but gave some information concerning the 
operation of ecrtain methods of his own association. 

Mr. Walker pleaded for a plan that would do away 
with the old price list now current and the inaugura- 
tion of a method whereby more coherency would be 
established. Ee declared that it was needless to 
adopt a price list that was binding, but that the more 
proper course would be the adoption of a list’ that 
while enabling the members to act individually 
would also cause a more or less concerted action. He 
favored a weekly report showing sales made by the 
various concerns. He declared that the dissemination 
of facts did not violate the antitrust law, but. would 
result in a system of more uniform prices and also 
in better prices. He maintained that one cannot legis- 


late. against natural conditions, but submitted -that 
some plan should be adopted whereby sudden reactions 
Walker de- 


in the market ‘could be avoided. Mr. 
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clared that while heretofore the sales report method 
had been adopted only in the dimension branch of 
his association’s business he felt confident that it 
would be applied to all other branches at the meeting 
of the North Carolina Pine Association, which will be 
held in Charleston, 8. C., October 10. He stated that 
the association would not attempt to force members 
into the proposition. ‘‘Our associations,’’ said Mr. 
Walker, ‘‘are founded on codperation and we should 
extend this principle and make it apply its benefits 
from one association to another. All our associations 
are compiling information, but in a contrary manner, 
which results in a waste of effort. We should and 
must introduce uniform methods.’’ 

It was Mr. Walker’s opinion that the pine asso- 
ciations should at once organize a body known as 
the Southern Lumber Bureau, to be composed of the 
presidents and secretaries of the various associations. 
This, he said, would bring these men together and re- 
sult in more coherency. He declared that there was 
no reason why the associations vould not interchange 
information with profit and benefit. 

The speaker suggested that reports should be made 
by the various members showing the condition of 
crops, stocks of lumber on hand and stocks used during 
year. He declared that individual effort would not 
be very great. ‘‘By this plan we could show the 
conditions in the retail yards throughout the United 
States,’’ said Mr. Walker. ‘‘We could compile in- 
formation about stocks and orders at mills, and inter- 
change reports once a year concerning mills and re- 
tail information. ’’ 

Mr. Smith stated that his association sent out 
blanks requesting two reports, one on quotations made 
on all items and the other on actual sales. He was 
of the opinion that this plan got right down to exist- 
ing conditions and furnished definite and reliable in- 
formation. He stated that his association was study- 
ing the law of supply and demand and that in the 
furtherance of this policy it had sent out correspond- 
ents to Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana and Texas, 
for the: purpose of getting accurate information con- 
cerning supply and demand. These correspondents, 
Mr. Smith said, would visit the various mills and com- 
pile their reports from actual records. He stated that 
his association was willing to codperate with any of 
the other state associations which so desired in the 
gathering of the above information. 

‘“In Louisiana alone,’’ declared Mr. Smith, ‘‘our 
men have dug up 5,000,000 feet of additional output. 
We would gladly aid the Georgia-Florida association 
and any others that would care to have us do so, This 
branch of our work not only is of inestimable value 
to the lumberman but the information obtained great- 


ly aids in the compiling of accurate forestry sta- 
tistics.’’ 

When Mr. Smith finished his address Chairman Still- 
well took the floor and spoke at some length com- 
mending the Yellow Pine association’s method of 
obtaining valuable statistics. He declared that he 
thought it a good idea for the Georgia-Florida asso- 
ciation to employ a man to travel among the mills 
and get desired information. Those present agreed 
with the chairman and a motion to this effect was put 
and adopted. The Georgia-Florida association will 
codperate with the other associations in this matter. 


Reports of Delegates. 


The reports of delegates showed‘that great difficulty 
was being experienced in securing cars for interior 
shipments, but that coast shipments were being han- 
dled with reasonable dispatch. There seemed to be a 
slight accumulation of dressed stock on hand, but 
dimension stuff and shingles were moving rapidly at 
good prices. The labor situation, generally speaking, 
was somewhat improved. A number of those present 
related unenviable experiences they had had with un- 
reliable foreign labor. 

J. J. West, secretary of the Retail Lumberman’s 
Association, of Atlanta, was allowed the privilege of 
the floor and called the attention of those present to 
that class‘of irresponsible brokers who, without cap- 
ital, office, or responsibility, drummed up trade be- 
tween the manufacturer and consumer. He declared 
that he did not wish to cast any aspersions upon the 
legitimate broker who bought up the product of mills 
and disposed of it in a businesslike manner to the 
retailer or to the consumer, but that he did wish to 
condemn the middleman, who without carrying a 
stock of lumber went about soliciting orders which he 
placed here and there, often to the disadvantage of 
the manufacturer and nearly always to the detriment 
of the legitimate broker and retailer. 

Just before going into executive session the secre- 
tary of the meeting read two telegrams, the first from 
Hi. H. Tift, informing the delegates of his loss by fire 
and expressing regret that he could not be with them. 
The other was from J. B. Conrad, of Glenwood, 
Fla., vice president of the association. Owing to an 
accident which resulted in the breaking of his arm 
he, too, was unable to be present. 

Resolutions of regret and sympathy were adopted 
and wired to the absent officials. 

The executive session lasted over two hours, after 
which the conference adjourned. 

A number of those present at the meeting today 
will leave tonight for Charleston, 8. C., to be on hand 
at the meeting of the North Carolina Pine Associa- 


tion, to convene in that city Wednesday, October 10. 
The Attendance. 


ne C. Williams, Geneva Lumber Company, Eleanor, 
‘la. 


_J. W. Long, New York Lumber Trade Journal, New 
Yorn, N. X. 
W. Mt. Garbutt, Garbutt Lumber Company, Wright, Ga. 
George KN. Smith, secretary \Lellow sine Manutacturers’ 
Assouation, St. Louis, Mo. 
J. M. mutthews, secretury and treasurer Stetson Lumber 
Company, Macon, Ga. 
HM. W. Graham, Stewart Lumber Company, Brinson, Ga. 
y. L. Philips, Fender, Ga. 
bh. G. Lake, Atlanta, Ga. 
« A. C. Felton, Massee & Felton Lumber Company, Macon, 
a. 
Karl Fries, secretary ‘Taylor-Cook Cypress Company, 
Brunswick, Ga. 
H. H. Snell, Lathrop Lumber Company, Birmingham, Ala. 
G. J. Pope, D. S. s’ate Lumber Company, Chicago, LIL, 
and Stewart Lumber Company, Brinson, Ga. 
ens C. Williams, Geneva Lumver Company, Eleanor, 
Vla. 
ni S. Cummer, Cumu.ce Lumber Company, Jacksonville, 
la. 
J. H. Eddy, secretary Alabama Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, irmingham, Ala. 
k. C. Harrell, secretary Georgia-Florida Sawmill Asso- 
ciation, ‘Litton, Ga. 
O. A. Sibley, Frost-Sibley Lumber Company, Lamison, Ala. 
Cc. k. Craven, Jasper Manufacturing Company, Jasper, b'la. 
W. L. Perkins, W. L. Perkins & Co., Jennings, bila. 
i’. C. Skeen, Milltown Lumber Company, Miutown, Ga. 
W. 8S. render, bender Lumber Company, Vaidosta, Ga. 
K. Pennington, Bartield, Ga. 
m.. °. Smith, Ocmulgee Kiver Lumber Company, Lumber 
ity, Ga. 
Carl Saye, Simpson-Harper Lumber Company, Samson, 
Walter D. Harper, Simpson-Harper Lumber Company, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
W. W. Nace, Webb, Ala. 
J. J. Paul, East Coast Lumber Company, Watertown, Fla. 
J. J. L. Phillips, Phillips Lumber Company, ‘Tifton, Ga. 
4. PL. O'Neal, Massee & Felton Lumber Company, Macon, 


L. O. Boyd, Henderson-Boyd Lumber Company, Richburg, 


J. N. Woollett, American Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Pittsburg, Pa. 

William E. Stillwell, secretary and treasurer Southern 
Pine Company of Georgia, Savannah, Ga. 

J. P. Stetson, president Stetson Lumber Company, Macon, 
Ga. 

_John R. Walker, secretary North Carolina Pine Associa 
tion, Incorporated, Norfolk, Va. 

A. L. Kelley, Morris Lumber Company, Slocomby, Ala. 
“a S. Gordon, Tallahassee Lumber Company, Tallahassee, 
“la. 

W. E. King, King Lumber Company, Thomaston, Ga. 

George F. Betts, Betts Lumber Company, Ashby, Ga. 

EK. V. Speer, Marbury Lumber Company, Marbury, Ala., 
and Marbury & Speer Lumber Company, Montgomery, Ala. 

J. I. Guice, Massee & Felton Lumber Company, Macon, 
Ga., and John R. Thompson & Co., Norristown, Ga. 

E. P. Flowers, Flowers Lumber Company and Jakin & 
Flowers, Blakely, Ga. 

—= F. Amorous, Union-Pinopolis and Aripeka Saw 
} 8. 
John J. Earle, Florala Sawmill Company, Paxton, Fla. 
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of a venture in which he had had no former experience. 

Gradually Mr. Leadbetter enlarged his interests and 
their scope so as to include timber propositions in 
Washington and Oregon, and as production in those 
states increased he became an investor in many produc- 
ing plants. He early recognized the intrinsic value of 
the cedar, pine and larch forests of the Pacific coast 
and secured holdings in various parts of the two north- 
ernmost coast states. Later he was drawn into other 
lumber manufacturing enterprises besides that at Camas 
and today is the owner of one comparatively small mill 
and has investments in many others. 

Mr. Leadbetter is interested in the following lumber 
concerns, the daily capacity of each of which is given: 
Portland Lumber Company, Portland, 400,000 feet; 
Washington & Oregon Lumber Company, Vancouver, 
Wash., 300,000 feet; Charles K. Spaulding Logging 
Company, with mills at Newberg, Salem, Independence 
and MeMinnville, Ore., total 450,000 feet, and the 
Willamette Valley Lumber Company, Dallas, Ore., 
200,000. feet. He is vice president of the Washington 
& Oregon Lumber Company; treasurer of the Willa- 
mette Valley Lumber Company, the Siletz Timber Com- 
pany and the Salem, Falls City & Western. Railway 
Company, all of Dallas; director of the Charles K. 
Spaulding Lumber Company, Newberg and Salem, Ore. ; 
vice president of the Skamania Logging Company, Port- 
land, and president of the Mountain Lumber Company, 
Camas, Ore. , 

Among the mills named are several of the largest in 
that section of the country, where big mills are the 
rule. They are all of modern equipment and built in 
substantial manner. All are backed by large’ timber 
holdings, sufficient to insure their operation for many 
years at the present volume of production. The largest 
of the mills make cargo shipments and their product 
has been sent to nearly every country on the globe. 
With the yearly increasing trade throughout the United 
States, particularly in the eastern section, a steadily 
widening business is assured. 

In addition to the manufacturing interests enumer- 
ated, Mr. Leadbetter has large timber interests. He 
owns personally 200,000,000 feet of yellow fir in Clarke 
county, Washington; a half interest in 300,000,000 feet 
of yellow fir in Skamania county, Washington; a fourth 
interest in 450,000,000 feet held by the Siletz Timber 
Company in Polk county, Oregon; a fifth interest in 
750,000,000 feet held by the Charles K. Spaulding Log- 
ging Company in Polk and Lane counties, Oregon, and 
100,000,000 feet in scattered holdings. 

These various interests of Mr. Leadbetter necessarily 
oceupy much of his time, yet he is never too busy to 
consider any business niatter which is laid before him. 
Though his main investments are in timber and lumber 
he has others. He is president of the Western Trans- 
portation & Towing Company, of Portland, Ore., and 


first vice president and the largest holder of the stock 
and bonds of the Crown Columbia Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany, of San Francisco, Cal. This concern operates 
paper mills at Camas, Wash., and Oregon City, Ore., 
and has a daily capacity of seventy-five tons of finished 
paper. 

Mr. Leadbetter married Miss Caroline T. Pittock, a 
daughter of Henry L. and Georgia (Burton) Pittock, 
at Portland. Of this union have been born four chil- 
dren, one boy and three girls: Henry P., Georgia C., 
Dorothy Vose and Elizabeth Leadbetter. The family 
occupy a beautiful home, handsomely appointed, in one 
of the delightful residential sections of Portland and 
notable in a city deservedly famous for the refined 
elegance of its private homes. Mrs. Leadbetter, a 
daughter of the chief owner of the Portland Oregoyian, 
concededly the most influential daily newspaper of the 
Pacific northwest, holds a high social station and pos- 
sesses marked domestic and refined social traits. While 
the home of which she is the graceful mistress receives 
her first attention she maintains that high place in the 
best society of Portland which her own and her hus- 
band’s personalities command. 

The editor of the LUMBERMAN recalls with great pleas- 
ure a recent visit to Portland and the kindly personal 
attentions received from Mr. Leadbetter, who escorted 
him about the city, its parks, public grounds and the 
charming home district, pointed out the business houses 
and various features of interest, making himself an 
entertaining host to this visitor and performing a 
friendly service such as scarcely can be compensated. 
His genial, friendly manner, his wide knowledge regard- 
ing the affairs of his own city and state, his varied 
commercial and other interests ‘in the metropolis made 
him a most interesting companion and informant. Mr. 
Leadbetter is tall, spare and mild mannered but dynamic 
in energy when circumstances call for the exercise of 
his powers, mental or physical, and wears a bland, 
sympathetic smile. He can delve into statistics with 
the skill of an expert, analyze a commercial problem 
quickly and diplomatically, discuss the domestic and 
export trade with equal facility and, being especially 
interested in the pulp industry, has a far reaching 
knowledge of the great and growing business of pro- 
ducing raw materia! for paper makers and of paper 
making itself. 

Mr. Leadbetter is fond of social life and holds mem- 
bership in the Arlington, Multnomah Athletic, Waverly 
Golf, Portland Rowing and Portland Hunt clubs. His 
chief recreation is riding, and in the saddle for a gallop 
over the beautiful roads and hills in and about Portland 
he finds recreation and healthful exercise. He is a 
member of the Protestant Episcopal church. In politics 
he is a republican, but has never taken interest in cam- 
paigns and elections other than has any citizen who has 
at heart the welfare of his city, state and country. 


In the choice of an executive the Portland Commer- 
cial Club ‘selected no mere figurehead. The sturdy con- 
stituents of that organization have within it no place 
for drones or useless ornamentation; the personnel of 
its officers is clearly indicative of this, as perhaps is 
best instanced by its manager from the fact that his 
office is one essentially tending to bring and keep him 
before public notice. Tom Richardson, who occupies 
that position, through the wise direction of publicity 
and intelligently conceived, incessant activity, has per- 
formed wonders in furthering the usefulness of the 
Portland Commercial Club and consequently the best 
commercial interests of the city. In usefulness to the 
organization and the community he reflects the strong 
characteristics of the rank and file of the club. He 
brings to it the ripe experience of years as a promoter and 
manager of commercial organizations, in which capaci- 
ties he gained widespread fame in Houston, Tex., and 
New Orleans, La., where he established a reputation for 
incessant, wisely directed activity that may be said to 
have induced the Portland Commercial Club to enlist 
his services in its behalf, with results most satisfactory 
to the club and to Mr. Richardson. 

As previously intimated, Mr. Leadbetter’s associates 
in the conduct of the Portland Commercial Club are 
men high in the commercial life of that city and state. 
Much of the success that has met his efforts as presi- 
dent of the organization is due to the friendly and 
constant codperation of these men. He would be loath 
to claim exclusive credit for the beneficial work which 
the organization has accomplished and has in prospect, 
and were he consulted doubtless he would choose that 
the greater part of the credit should be extended to such 
men as the board of governors of the Portland Commer- 
cial Club, consisting besides himself of many of the 
most stalwart characters in Oregon commercial life. 
These include Vice President Robert Kennedy, Treas- 
urer Edward Ehrman, Manager Tom Richardson, Sec- 
retary E. L. Thompson and A, L. Craig, C. W. Hodson, 
Hugh McGuire, R. L. Stevens, W. B. Glafke, J. H. 
Thatcher, L. Gerlinger, L. R. Fields, A. M. Smith, R. F. 
Prael and R. B. Miller. Of equal moment in the busi- 
ness life of Oregon are those who constitute the club’s 
executive committee. These are Theo B. Wilcox, chair- 
man; William M. Ladd, A. L. Mills, Robert Living- 
stone, J. Frank Watson, L. Allen Lewis, Walter F. 
Burrell, J. C. Ainsworth, I. N. Fleischner. 

To none other than such a tactful, energetic, experi- 
enced personality than that possessed by President Lead- 
better could the affairs of the Portland Commercial Club 
have appropriately been delegated. The compliment of his 
election to the office is well bestowed and all the mental 
and moral resources of his strong character are at the 
command of the Portland Commercial Club, to the 


aggrandizement of the organization and of the city of 
Portland. 
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INTERESTING LUMBER NEWS AND STATISTICS FROM FAIR OREGON. 


Portland Miscellany for a Week—Inauguration of Lumber Trade Relations with Honolulu—School of Practical Lumbering—In and Around Astoria. 


OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 

PorRTLAND, ORE., Oct. 6.—According to the figures of 
State Labor Commissioner Hoff, who is at work on 
bis annual report, the lumbering operations of Ore- 
gon constitute 90 percent of the state’s industries. He 
received reports from 379 mills, including thirty-seven 
planing mills, seven shingle mills and a number of 
combination saw and planing mills and saw and shingle 
mills. These reports show a total output of lumber 
of 1,097,460,300 feet and 37,030,000 shingles. The 
thirty-seven planing mills give as the value of their 
plants $369,500, while 300 of the mills reporting give 
$6,364,200 as the value of their plants. The total 
number of men employed in 313 mills giving reports 
on labor is 11,790, while the number of women em- 
ployed about the same mills is 311. The wages paid 
by the 313 mills reporting last year was $6,648,093.90. 
Ninety-six mills report an average increase in wages 
of 12 percent over the wages paid in 1904. None re- 
ports a decrease in wages. 

While these figures give some idea of the seope of 
the lumbering industry in this state they by no means 
tell the whole story. Many new mills have been built 
since these figures were compiled and a conservative 
estimate of the number of mills in Oregon today is 
not fewer than 550. An effort is being made to ob- 
tain more complete statistics on the lumbering indus- 
try in this state and when this shall have been accom- 
plished it will be found that the report of Labor Com- 
missioner Hoff seareely tells half the story. 


Car Situation Worse. 


Instead of there being an improvement in the car 
situation, as was expected by October, the conditions 
today are worse than they have been at any time 
this year. According to the reports from mills re- 
ceived by Secretary Sheldon, of the Oregon and Wash- 
ington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Oregon 
millmen dependent upon rail transportation are to- 
day receiving but 4% percent of the cars needed by 
them. ‘This is a slightly worse situation than exists 
in the south, where according to the last report of 
the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association the mills 
of Texas, Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, Florida, Ten- 
nessee, Missouri and Arkansas were furnished from 
85 to 90 percent of the cars required by them during 
the first half of September. 

At the present time the Northern Pacific railway 
is 233 ears short, the Oregon Railroad & Navigation 
Company 223 cars short and the Southern Pacific Rail- 
way Company 1,901 cars short of meeting the require- 
ments of Oregon lumber shippers. The total number 
of cars received since September 1 was only 597. Dur- 
ing the next thirty days the number of cars needed 
will be 2,405, according to reports from millmen and 
shippers. 

As a consequence of the continued car shortage 
eight more Oregon mills have closed down either en- 
tirely or laid off one shift within the last ten days, 
while during the last week alone 277 orders have been 
canceled by millmen. This does not look as though 
there was much of an improvement in the ear situa- 
tion. 

Lumber Embargo Still On. 


Local tratiie officials of the Southern Pacific rail- 
way deny the report sent out from San Francisco to 
the effect that the embargo placed by the company on 
lumber shipments destined to Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco had been raised. They declare that the ban on 
these shipments still stands, although they hope for 
an early removal of the same. 


Oregon Mills Not Competitors. 


In a recent dispatch from Seattle announcing the 
intention of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association to bring suit against the Northern Pacific 
Railway Company for failure to provide adequate car 
facilities to millmen and shippers, the assertion is 
made that the bitterest pill in the railroad situation is 
the claim that the Oregon lumber manufacturers are 
getting plenty of cars and that the failure of the 
Northern Pacifie to provide sound millmen with suf- 
ficient equipment is resulting in orders originally of- 
fered mills in Washington being placed in Oregon. 
‘*Washington lumbermen,’’ adds the dispatch, ‘‘say 
that they are losing to Oregon a part of the trade 
they have spent years in building up.’’ 

Those at all familiar with the lumber and ear short- 
age situation in the two states must see the absurdity 
ot such complaint. From the fact that Oregon mill- 
men, as reported elsewhere, are at the present time 
receiving only 414 percent of the cars they need, it 
is evident that they are more to be considered objects 
of commiseration than envy. And from the fact that 
during the last week alone they were compelled to 
cancel 277 orders for lumber made to them direct it is 
apparent that they do not find it necessary to accept 
orders that their friends on the sound find it im- 
possible to fill. 

The fact of the matter is that the mills of Oregon 
and Washington are not competitors in the rail trade. 
They ship the bulk of their output over different 
roads and to different markets. Oregon millmen ship 


east largely over the Harriman roads, while the Wash- 
ington mills are compelled to patronize the Hill roads. 
The only reason the Northern Pacific does not oppress 


the Oregon millmen as much as the Washington mill- 
men is that but little of the business of the Oregon 
millmen originates on the Northern Pacific road and 
the principal markets of the Oregon millmen are not 
reached by it. Oregon millmen just now have troubles 
enough of their own without borrowing any from 
their friends on the sound and, what is more, they 
could not,steal any of the business of their sound co- 
sufferers if they would. 


September Cargo Shipments. 


Portland shipped to foreign countries during Sep- 
tember 9,460,005 feet of lumber and coastwise 13,034,- 
427 feet. The foreign cargoes went to Australia, 
China and Siberia. The Norwegian steamship Thyra 
took 3,985,886 feet of lumber, valued at $37,729, to 
Port Pirie, while the British steamship Vermont took 
3,298,972 teet, valued at $39,156, to Taku, China. The 
Norwegian steamship Norman Isles cleared for Dalny 
with 2,860,147 feet, valued at $40,953, and the German 
steamship Arabia, in addition to a cargo of 54,765 bar- 
rels of flour, valued at $219,000, took 200,000 feet of 
lumber, valued at $2,000, to Hong-Kong. 

Following were the coastwise lumber shipments for 
the last month: 





Feet. 

Thomas L. Wand, San Francisco............... 700,000 
Lottie Bennett, Redondo... ..........cscccccccee 750,000 
ee ee ee er rer 705,000 
I, III IO 5.050) 0:56::6:-8:6: 40:00: 5.0:0.4-0.4 ema eens 912,000 
Johan Poulsen, San Franciseo................-- 750,000 
er ere ee ee 400,000 
ee er re 500,000 
MOTs Oe FO. oh obec cece retceacaes 520,000 
Andy Mahoney, San Francisco.................- 735,000 
Wa. F. Garme, San Franciaco..........ccsccces 1,302,427 
Northiand, San Francisco... .....cccccccccccece 850,000 
Oliver J. Olsen, San Francisco................. 900,000 
Bodendse, Bam PrOMeimeod. ...occcccccccccccccces 710,000 
DS, TUT, II 6.5 6 0:655:4 0 0.0) 5 50:08 4 cee eeeies 925,000 
Johan Poulsen, San Francisco... 750,000 
Cascade, San Francisco............. - 525,000 
Teo Brothers, San Francisco.................- 1,100,000 
MR 5464-26 kaa Owed Anko kad see nee «de 13,034,427 


Lower Columbia Shipments. 

During September there was shipped from the mills 
along the lower Columbia river to California ports 
alone thirteen cargoes, aggregating 9,132,023 feet. In 
addition to this there was shipped from these mills to 
different California points a raft of 10,000,000 feet of 
piling and a cargo of 24,340 railroad ties. 


Lumber for Honolulu. 


Included in the next cargo of the steamer Hilonian, 
which has been chartered for the purpose of establish- 
ing closer trade relations between this port and the 
Hawaiian islands, will be a shipment of 2,000,000 feet 
of lumber for Honolulu. While this will not be the 
first shipment of Oregon lumber to Honolulu, it will 
practically mean the inauguration of lumber trade rela- 
tions upon a large scale between the two ports. The 
Hilonian was put on the Portland-Honolulu run as an 
experiment. So successful have her last trips been, a 
full cargo each way being the rule, that there is no 
longer any question but that she will remain in the 
service. 

May Build in Portland. 

William T. Carroll, who is desirous of building three 
steam schooners for the lumber trade of Portland, has 
about come to the conclusion that he will have to build 
a shipyard of his own in this city in order to get his 
orders filled. He finds all of the coast shipyards so 
busy and crowded with orders that none can begin work 
on his vessels for several months to come. In the event 
he can not come to terms with any of the old yards he 
says he will build at once a plant of his own and send 
to California for competent men to operate it. All 
three of the projected schooners will be registered at 
this port and engage in the Portland cargo trade. 


Bend Timber in Demand. 


Since the opening to location of timber land in the 
Bend and Deschutes district in central Oregon Septem- 
ber 22, practically every acre of any timber value has 
been taken up. There were between forty and fifty 
people in line to make filings at midnight of Septem- 
ber 21 and some of them had been on the ground hold- 
ing their turns for four days. Timber that was not 
looked at a year ago found ready takers. This rush for 
timber was largely due to the activity of eastern buyers 
in the Deschutes valley since last spring. Both the 
Seanlon-Gipson Lumber Company and Shevlin-Carpen- 
ter Lumber Company, of Minnesota, have been heavy 
buyers in this district during the last summer. Most 
of the sales were made through W. B. Lakin, of Minne- 
apolis, who came to Oregon last spring and at once 
went to work with a large corps of cruisers. The 
prices paid for quarter section claims ranged from 
$1,200 to $1,800 and the total of these transactions 
reached nearly $500,000. 


Comings Buys Out Kroenert. 

A change in mill interest and management of consid- 
erable interest occurred this week when O. L. Comings, 
of San Francisco, bought ‘the interest of A. J. Kroe- 
nert in the Washington & Oregon Lumber Company, 
operating a large mill at Vancouver, Wash., the trans- 
fer of stock also involving a change in management, 
the purchaser succeeding the seller as manager of the 
company. The mill of the Washington & Oregon Lum- 
ber Company is now one of the big plants of the Co- 


lumbia river, the daily capacity since the completion 
of recent improvements being now 100,000 feet in ten 
working hours. It is equipped with a circular head 
saw, a pony band saw and a resaw. Among the im- 
provements recently made are the building of three 
dry kilns, a large dressed lumber shed, a molding shed 
and a galvanized iron boiler house. Four new 150- 
horsepower boilers and a 100,000 gallon tank for fire 
protection are also recent additions to the plant. Three 
hundred feet have been added to the mill’s dockage 
facilities and the removal of the fire burner 300 feet 
from the plant has reduced the insurance rates one- 
third. Mr. Kroenert, the retiring member of the firm, 
will henceforth devote his entire time to the interests 
of the University Lumber & Shingle Company, in which 
he is a heavy stockholder. The plant of this company, 
at University Park, on the Willamette river, has a 
capacity of 250,000. With this change in the per- 
sonnel of the managerial board of the Washington & 
Oregon Lumber Company the officers are: H. L. Pit- 
tock, president; F. W. Leadbetter, vice president and 
treasurer; J. J. Donovan, secretary; O. L. Comings, 
manager. D. L. Wiggins, an experienced lumberman 
of Ashland, Wis., and a popular knight of the board 
with the Pacific coast trade, remains in charge of the 
sales department. 


New Mill for Hillsboro. 


Work has begun on the superstructure of the mill 
being built at Hillsboro by the Hillsboro Lumber Com- 
pany, and it is expected that the plant will be in op- 
eration within five weeks. The logs will come over 
the road of the Pacific Railway & Navigation Com- 
pany, which is building into the heavy timber belt 
of the Nehalem basin and Tillamook county. 


Bought More Timber. 


Simcoe Chapman, of the Chapman Timber Company, 
operating a large logging camp near Scappoose, on the 
Columbia river, reports the recent addition of about 
100,000,000 feet of timber to the company’s previous 
extensive holdings. ‘This company is building its own 
logging road under the corporate name of the Port- 
land & South-Western Railroad Company, and now 
has timber enough to keep it busy logging for years 
to come. The road is being extended as the logging 
requirements demand. 


Increased Its Equipments. 


The Twin Falls Logging Company, operating at 
Yacolt, Wash., has increased its equipments by the 
purchase of four donkey engines. With this addi- 
tion the company is now using thirteen donkey en- 
gines, employing 300 men and cutting about 300,000 
feet of logs daily. During the last year four miles 
has been added to its trackage, giving it a total of 
about fifteen miles. The company hauls its logs by rail 
to water and then rafts to Portland, its principal 
market. 

Logs May Advance Here. 


Despite the report that the recent advance in the 
price of logs on Puget sound will have no effect on 
the Portland and Columbia river market, it is believed 
that a sympathetic advance in Oregon in the near 
future is not improbable. While the price here al- 
ready ranges from $9 to $12 a thousand, the owners of 
logs are very independent and some act as though 
they might have another card up their sleeve in deal- 
ing with the millmen who are in the market for their 
goods and have to come to them for their supplies. 
Should another advance occur in this state the price 
ot lumber will go up correspondingly, as the millmen 
claim they are paying all they can possibly afford at 
the present time. From the fact that so many hitherto 
inaceessible timver tracts will soon come into market 
there are some who believe that the price of logs in 
this state has reached the high water mark and in- 
stead of looking for an advance they predict a slump 
in prices. 

Buying in Lane County. 


S. A. Brown is the name of a Portland capitalist 
who pins his faith in Lane county timber. Within 
the last few weeks he has purchased 4,000 or 5,000 
acres. The average price paid by him was $15 an 
acre. 

Bunch of Big Ones. 


Walter Alexander, of Wausau, Wis.; E. J. Carpen- 
ter, of Minneapolis, and Frank P. Hixon, of La Crosse, 
Wis., all large stockholders in the McCloud Lumber 
Company, of McCloud, Cal., and also members of the 
board of directors, spent several days in Portland this 
week on their way home from a visit to the plant of 
the.company and a meeting of the directorate. All 
were much pleased with their operations on the 
coast and Mr. Alexander states that the two mills 
of the company will reach the 100,000,000 mark in out- 
put this year if favorable weather continues. The 
cut of the mills last year was 86,000,000 feet. Many 
improvements. have been made at the plant during the 
last year and Mr. Alexander was especially pleased 
with the new hospital built. The town of McCloud is 
the product of the McCloud Lumber Company. The 
trio of stockholders and directors will return east by 
the way of Puget sound, where they will probably 
spend several days looking into the lumbering condi- 
tions there. 
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John W. Blodgett Here. 

Among the prominent eastern lumbermen who vis- 
ited Portland during the last week was John W. 
Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, Mich., one of the largest 
and best known lumber operators in the world. Mr. 
Blodgett, who is already extensively interested in 
Oregon timber lands, came with the expectation of 
remaining a month and increasing his holdings. A 
wire from Mississippi, in which state, he also has large 
holdings, however, cut his stay in Oregon down to one 
day. The severe storms that visited the south recent- 
ly blew down considerable of his timber and it be- 
came necessary to make hurried preparations for sav- 
ing it. Although perhaps best known through his 
lumbering operations Mr., Blodgett is also widely 
known as a politician and in banking circles. He is a 
member of the National Republican Committee and in 
his home city is a director in the Fifth National and 
People’s savings banks and vice president of the 
Fourth National bank. Mr. Blodgett is also a director 
in the Bankers and Lumbermen’s Bank, of Portland, 
which since beginning business on May 28 has accumu- 
lated deposits aggregating nearly $450,000. Natural- 
ly, Mr. Blodgett was very much pleased with the 
showing made by the Portland bank and its bright 
prospects. 

New Oregon Corporations. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed with the 
secretary of state during the last week by the following 
corporations, which will engage in the lumbering and 
allied industries: 

Long Lake Lumber Company; incorporators, Fred T. 
Higgins, John T. Getty and Albert E. ‘Trubleer; principal 
ofhce, Klamath Falls; capital stock, $16,000. 

The Martin Furniture Company; incorporators, W. E. 


Keeler, J. C. Martin and K. M. Keeler: principal office, 
Portland; capital stock, $10,000. 


Among the Lumber Carriers. 

The Portland Lumber Company during the last week 
chartered the steamer Meteor to carry lumber from this 
port to San Francisco. This vessel has until recently 
been carrying lumber from the lower Columbia river 
mills to Redondo. 

The old bark Two Brothers took her last cargo of 
jumber from Portland to San Francisco this week. She 
is so old and weak that she will be dismantled upon 
reaching her destination and converted into a barge. 

The steamer Wyneric, under charter to the Pacific 
Export Lumber Company, arrived in port this week and 
is taking on cargo at the Inman-Poulsen Lumber Com- 
pany mills. She will take a cargo of 4,000,000 feet 
to China. 

The steamer Northland left Friday night with a full 
cargo of lumber for San Francisco. She loaded at the 
mills of the Inman-Poulsen Lumber Company. 

The steamer South Bay is in port taking on a cargo 
of lumber for San Francisco. 

The American bark Paraminta is scheduled to come 
here soon for lumber for San Francisco. When last 
here, about six months ago, she took a cargo of railroad 
ties for Mexico. 

The steamer Elaine finished her cargo of lumber at 
the mills of the Portland Lumber Company this week 
and has started for the flowery kingdom. 

The steam schooner Jim Butler, recently built for the 
Olson-Mahoney Company at Aberdeen, Wash., has re- 
eeived her machinery from the shops of the Willamette 
[ron & Steel Works and made her maiden trip today. 
She has a capacity of 900,000 feet and will join the 
lumber fleet of the Olson-Mahoney company already in 
commission, consisting of the steam schooners Thomas 
L. Wand, Andy Mahony, Oliver J. Olson, Alpha, Annie 
Larsen and James Garfield and the barkentine Wrestler. 
Still another vessel, now under construction, to be 
known as the J. Marhoffer, will be added. to the fleet. 


Movements of Men. 


J. H. Haak, of the Haakwood Lumber Company, of 
Haakwood, Mich., accompanied by his father, Jacob 
A. Haak, has been in the city several days closing up 
some timber deals. Mr. Haak purchased about 16,000 
acres in the Nehalem basin, besides several smaller 
tracts. 

G. von Platen, a large lumber manufacturer of Boyne 
City, Mich., is in the city, also making timber invest- 
ments. He is at present negotiating for a 10,000-acre 
tract. 

Victor Thrane, junior member of the firm of J. D. 
Lacey & Co., timber land operators of Chicago, is in the 
eity looking after the interests of his firm. Mr. Thrane, 
who for some years was engaged in the theatrical pro- 
fession, as manager of world renowned musical stars 
and orchestral organizations, is no stranger to Portland, 
having been here many times before he knew one tree 
from another. His many friends in this city are al- 
ways glad to see him. 

E. L. Preseott, vice president of the Prescott Com- 
pany, of Menominee, Mich., returned Tuesday from a 
three weeks’ visit to his home town, where his company 
is building a steel plant of forty tons daily capacity to 
operate in conjunction with its present large plant. 
In this city Mr. Prescott, in addition to representing 
his company, is looking after the interests of the Beaver 
Lumber Company, which is building a large mill on the 
Columbia river and in which he is a heavy stockholder. 

H. F. MeCormick, of Charles R. McCormick & Co., 
of San Francisco, operating a fleet of lumber carriers 
along the coast, was in Portland a few days this week. 
Mr. McCormick states that in all probability his com: 
pany will establish a branch office in this city within a 
year, as it is a heavy buyer in this state. 

F. L. Firikenstaedt, manager of the Duluth, Minn., 
office of Lord & Bushnell Company, wholesale lumber 
dealer of Chicago, is in the city on one of his periodical 
eoast trips. 


Sam F. Owen, of the Peninsula Lumber Company, 
this city, returned this week from a six weeks’ trip 
east, during which he visited his old home at Bay City, 
Mich. 

C. W. Lea, of the Hewitt-Lea Lumber Company, Belle- 
vue, Wash., passed through Portland Thursday on his 
way to San Francisco. He is accompanied by his wife 
and will be gone about ten days. 

Congressman J. W. Fordney, of Saginaw, Mich., who 
has been in Portland about a month, left for his home 
this morning. He is interested heavily in timber, both 
in this state and in Washington. 

Ex-Governor D. M. Clough, of Minnesota, at present 
manager of the Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company, of 
Everett, Wash., was in the city the last week. 

Col. R. D. Inman, of the Inman-Poulsen Lumber Com- 
pany of this city, returned home the early part of the 
week from an extended eastern trip and the annual 
concatenation of the Hoo-Hoo at Oklahoma, where he 
passed out of the highest office in the order to make 
room for another big cat. Col. Inman hurried home 
in order to witness the home stretch of the baseball 
season and see the Portland team carry off the coast 
pennant. 

George 8. Long, general western agent of the Weyer 
haeuser syndicate, headquarters at Tacoma, Wash., 
passed through Portland yesterday en route home from 
a trip to southern Oregon. 

George H. Kelly, of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Com- 
pany, of Eugene, is visiting the Oregon metropolis for 
a few days on business. 


Prescott Company Is Busy. 

The Prescott Company, well known manufacturer of 
saw mill machinery, through its Portland office, which 
is looked after by E. L. Prescott, vice president of the 
company, has sold a complete mill outfit to the Benson 
Lumber Company to be constructed at San Diego, Cal., 
which will be equipped with a 9-foot band mill and a 
resaw. The Prescott Company will furnish the entire 
equipment, including the power plant. The mill is ex- 
pected to turn out 150,000 feet of lumber a day and 
will saw logs that will be rafted to San Diego from the 
Columbia river, the first raft with the framing material 
for the mill having arrived safely a few weeks ago, as 
noted in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the time. H. J. 
Raiche, formerly from Menominee, Mich., is the mill- 
wright. The Prescott Company has also sold the: Bay- 
side Lumber Company, of Eureka, Cal., a 9-foot band 
mill for the other side of their mill, also carriage steam 
set works, Pacific coast edger and log deck machinery. 





SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL LUMBERING. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 6.—It is perhaps proper and 
fit that in the state of Oregon should appear the first 
school specifically to teach practical lumbering. Tim- 
ber is Oregon’s chief resource and lumbering is its 
principal industry. This state contains about one- 
sixth of the standing timber of the United States, not 
less than 350,000,000,000 feet, and this wealth of nat- 
ural resource has attracted the attention of capitalists 
and mill operators from every section of the country. 
There are already over 500 mills in the state and the 
number is growing every month. Because of the wealth 
stored up in its forests the lumbering industry will for 
years to come call for the best brains that the state 
can produce. 

It is in consequence of the importance of this indus- 
try, not only to the present, but also to future genera- 
tions, that it has been decided to establish in this city 
a school of practical lumbering. The school will be in 
charge of Edmund P. Sheldon, secretary of the Oregon 
and Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
whose technical knowledge of forestry and practical 
experience admirably fit him for this importantesposi- 
tion. Mr. Sheldon by reason of the position he occupies 
is in daily touch with all phases of the lumber industry 
on the Pacific coast. 

The course will consist of: fourteen lectures by men 
who have made a success of the various branches of the 
industry and who will speak on subjects of which they 
have the most intimate and practical knowledge. The 
lectures or talks will be supplemented so far as possi- 
ble by lantern slides especially prepared, while visits 
to the mills and factories will be also a part of the 
work. Regular subjects for supplementary reading will 
be assigned and all the commercial woods of Oregon 
in various stages of manufacture will be brought to 
the class room. The aim will be to give the students 
a clear understanding of the value of the principal 
woods used for commercial purposes. The first lecture 
will be given January 2 and the last of the course 
April 3. 

Among those who will probably figure in this educa- 
tional enterprise in the capacity of lecturers are: 

R. D. Inman, of the Inman-Poulsen Lumber Company, 
Portland. 

M. W. Gorman, Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Portland. 

A. Sargent, Simonds Manufacturing Company, Port- 


nd. 

c. S. Jackson, North Pacific Planing Mills, Portland. 

Samuel Connell, Northwest Door Company, Portland. 

A. E. Cahoon, forest expert, Portland. 

F. S. Doernbecher, Doernbecher Manufacturing Company, 
Portland. 

William D. Wheelwright, Pacific Export Lumber Company, 
Portland. 

Frank H. Lamb, Hoquiam, Wash. 

M. H. Dickinson, Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company, 
Seattle, Wash. 


All these prospective speakers have made a success 
of the phase of the lumbering industry they are engaged 
in and thus will be able to present the subjects assigned 
them with the light of practical experience. 

It is expected that the course of lectures will attract 
all who are or expect to become a part of the business 


life of the city of Portland, the world’s greatest lum- 
bering center; lumbermen who desire to profit by the 
experience of others; young men working in lumber 
mills, planing mills and other factories allied to the 
lumbering industry, who are desirous of advancing and 
climbing the ladder of success; carpenters and wood 
finishers, to whom a knowledge of the qualities and 
grades of lumber must be of great advantage; lumber 


. office men, to whom a practical knowledge of the indus- 


try may mean the stepping stone to the highest posi- 
tions in the lumbering industry; tallymen and graders, 
and architects. In short, it is expected that all who 
may be in any way connected with the lumbering indus- 
try will avail themselves of this opportunity to broaden 
their knowledge. The course will be as practical as it 
is possible to make it and there is little question that 
the lectures will be both interesting and instructive. 
The dates of the lectures and subjects will be as fol 
lows: 
ad 2—"The Vast Lumber Resources of the Pacific 
est. 


January 9—‘“The Different Trees of Oregon,” “Commer- 
cially important Woods.” 
January 16—*‘korestry Work of the United States Gov- 


ernment,’ “Distributidn of American Woods and Principal 
Lumber Products of America.” 
January 23—"The Development of a Modern Saw Mill,” 


“Lumber Statistics.” 
January 30—*Circular Saws, Band Saws and Resaws,” 
“Lumber Markets.” 


February 6—*"Planing Mill Products,’ “Principles and 
History of Lumber Grading in America.” 

February 13—“Sash and Doors,’ “Rules for Grading 
Oregon Lumber.” 

February 20—‘The Manufacture of Furniture,” “Rail and 
Cargo Inspection of Lumber.” 

February 27—*‘Cooperage,” “‘Domestic Cargo Trade.” 


March 6—*'The Manufacture of Boxes,” “Domestic Rai} 
Trade.” 

March 13—‘Portland’s Export Lumber Trade,” “Different 
Patterns of Moulding, Rustic and Siding, and Their Uses.’ 

March 20—"History of Logging on the Coast.” 


March 27—‘Overhead Cable Systems,” “Economical Log- 
ging.” 
April 3—‘Transportation of Round Lumber,” “Forestry, 
What It Is and What It Has Done for Man.” : 
cattain 





ON THE LOWER COLUMBIA. 


ASTORIA, ORE., Oct. 6.—If the lumber manufacturers 
of the lower Columbia river could only secure cars for 
shipping the output of their mills the lumber business 
could not be in better condition than at present. The 
ear situation along the Astoria & Columbia River rail- 
way is probably worse than along the main lines of 
the transcontinental railroads and a number of mills 
between here and Portland have closed down because of 
not receiving cars and not being able to ship by water. 
Others that have water connection are shipping all 
they possibly can by vessel. 

The big plant of the Tongue Point Lumber Company 
is running steadily day times only and is shipping the 
larger part of its output by water. This plant has a 
capacity of 200,000 feet in ten hours and is catering 
to the eastern yard demand for spruce and fir uppers, 
fir flooring, drop siding, ceiling, lath ete. in mixed cars. 
The common lumber it ships largely by vessel coast- 
wise. The concern will probably manufacture about 
70,000,000 feet of lumber this year of which about 15 
percent is spruce. 

E. B. Hazen, manager of the Tongue Point Lumber 
Company, is one of the brightest young lumbermen on 
the north coast. He is a native of Iowa and after 
graduating from Drake university came to Portland 
and spent three years with the Portland Lumber Com- 
pany, beginning in the yard and working about the mill 
and later in the office. He bought an interest in the 
Chehalis Lumber Company at Littell, Wash., in 1903, 
where he remained a year and early in 1904 became 
associated with the Tongue Point Lumber Company. 

C. E. Hume, vice president of the Tongue Point Lum- 
ber Company, recently spent a few weeks at the mill 
here, returning to his home in San Francisco last week. 
He is the youngest son of G. W. Hume, president of 
the company, and is associated with his father in the 
G. W. Hume Company, the offices of the concern being 
in the Lumbermen’s building at San Francisco. 


Busy at Warrenton. 

At Warrenton four miles west of Astoria on the 
Astoria & Columbia River railway is the plant of the 
Old Oregon Mills, Incorporated, of which E. 8S. Me- 
Ilroy, one of the best known lumber salesmen in the 
west, is secretary and manager. The output of this 
plant is handled by the Old Oregon Lumber Company 
of Seattle, of which H. A. Muffley is manager. The 
plant at Warrenton was bought last March from the old 
Warrenton Lumber Company. The mill is equipped 
with an Allis 9-foot band, large edger, Mernhon resaw 
and other uptodate machinery throughout and is manu- 
facturing 85,000 feet of lumber every ten hours. Owing 
to the scarcity of cars at Warrenton as well as else- 
where on the north coast at the present time the Old 
Oregon Mills has been compelled to ship a great deal of 
its output by water from the dock at Flavel, two miles 
distant. Under the management of Mr. McIlroy the 
plant has made an excellent record since its: starting 
last March, having run steadily with hardly a day’s 
shut down for repairs and accident. The company has 
excellent facilities for shipping by rail so far as loading 
platform, side track ete. is concerned, but cars are 
what they are in need of at present. There is about 
7,000,000 feet of lumber in pile ready for shipment. 

Last week the Old Oregon Mills loaded the sailer 
Henry Villard with 1,200,000 feet for San Francisco 
and the steamer Harold Dollar with 1,000,000 feet for 
California. There is now loading the Big Bonanza 
with 1,29),000 feet and the concern expects the steamer 
Balboa October 15 for 1,000,000 feet, the sailér George 
Billings November 10 for 1,500,000 feet and the bark- 
entine Amason November 15 for 1,400,000 feet, 
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Making Spruce Doors at Astoria. 


The Clatsop Mill Company has now its new spruce 
door factory running satisfactorily. This plant is 
equipped with uptodate dowel door machinery made by 
the E. B. Hayes Machinery Company, of Oshkosh, Wis., 
and has a capacity of 500 doors daily, although at pres- 
ent it is not running to its full capacity. The door 
factory is one Vice President R. B. Dyer can well be 
proud of. A. H. Stange, the well known sash and door 
manufacturer, of Merrill, Wis., whose plant turns out 
from 2,600 to 3,000 doors a day and is the largest stock 
door factory in the world, who recently spent a day at 
Astoria, stated that the door factory of the Clatsop 
Mill Company was the best and most modern he had 
seen on the coast. In addition to its door output, the 
Clatsop Mill Company is manufacturing 75,000 feet of 
lumber daily, the most of which is being shipped by 
vessel to California, owing to the searcity of cars. 


OBITUARY. 


Ce oe 


J. H. Turrell. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Oct. 10.—The trade of this city was 
shocked Tuesday to hear of the death at his home in 
Wilkesbarre Monday of J. Henry Turrell, of the Trexler & 
Turrell Lumber Company. Mr. Turrell was widely known 
to the trade of this city and was also well known through- 
out the state. His death was sudden and the immediate 
cause has not yet been ascertained by friends here. Al- 
though only 56 years old Mr. Turrell.was regarded as one 
of the wealthiest lumbermen in the state. His firm is in- 
terested in business enterprises not only in this state but 
in North Carolina and in Washington and Oregon. He had 
charge of the manufacturing department of the business. 
Individually he was interested in enterprises in other lines, 
especially cement. He was rated as a millionaire. Mr. 
Turrell is survived by a widow, two sons and two daugh- 
ters. 








Mrs. Carrie Norris Wiggins. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Oct. 9.-—The news of the death of 
Mrs. Carrie Norris Wiggins, wife of Fred B. Wiggins, one 
of Cleveland's best known box manufacturers and planing 
mill men, was received with regret by the many friends of 
the family connected with the Cleveland lumber trade. Mrs. 
Wiggins was a daughter of Mr. George Norris, for many 
years a prominent figure in the lumber business of Cleve- 
land, and a sister of Charles H. Norris, of the Norris Lum- 
ber Company, of this city. Mrs. Wiggins died at Lakeside 
hospital Saturday night, October 6, as the result of an 
operation. The funeral was held from the family home, No. 
3700 Franklin avenue, Tuesday, October 9, at 10 a. m., 
Rey. W. H. Benyon, pastor of the Olivet Baptist church, 
officiating. Interment was at Riverside cemetery. 





Freeman H. Wright. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 8.—Freeman H. Wright, of Auburn- 
dale, Mass., died at his home of Bright's disease, September 
29. Mr. Wright was 46 years of age. For the last twenty 
years he had been engaged largely in buying and selling 
timber lands in New England. He is survived by a widow 
and three children. 





Charles M. Robinson. 


30STON, MASs., Oct. 8.—Charles M. Robinson died at his 
home in Nashua, N. H., September 30. About four years 
ago he retired from active business, owing to poor health. 
Previous to that time he had been engaged in the lumber 
business both in Nashua and Burlington, Vt. He is sur- 
vived by one son and one daughter. 





F. H. Kaupp. 

News was received in Chicago this week of the sudden 
death of F. H. Kaupp, president of the Kaupp Lumber 
Company, of Shubuta, Miss. Few details of the sad event 
could be learned by the LUMBERMAN save that he died last 
week while on a visit to his father-in-law, Alfred Truman, 
whose home is in Pennsylvania. Mr. Kaupp was about 42 
years of age and was generally respected. 
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THE RECORD. 


ei ed 


Alabama. 
Tallahassee—The Storrs-Carlton Lumber Company has 
filed articles of incorporation giving capital as $3,000. In- 
corporators: S. P. Storrs, Bessie D. Storrs, W..B. Carl- 
ton and Ethel M. Carlton. 
Woodlawn—J. B. Gibson, Culpepper Exum, C. B. White 
and others have incorporated the Woodlawn Lumber 
Company with capital $25,000. 

Arizona. 
Clifton—The Arizona Lumber Company has _ incorpo- 
rated; capital, $16,000. 
Arkansas. 


Arkadelphia—The Clark County Lumber & Mercantile 
Company has chartered; capital, $25,000. Incorporators: 
T. G. Golden, F. Chappell, M. A. Caesar, L. Golden and 
others. 

Marked Tree—The Sowell Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Wilson Lumber Company. 

California. 


Los Angeles—The California Stave & Manufacturing 
Company has been incorporated with capital $25,000. In- 
corporators: E. S. Farley, S. A. Donaldson and W. B. 
Donaldson. 

Oakland—It is reported that Ashenfelter & Blanchard 
will sell out. 

Colorado. 


Conifer—G. W. Dow & Son have moved to Sulphur 
Springs. 

Delaware. 
Wilmington—The Baltimore Box Company, to succeed 
the American Box Company, has chartered; capital, 


$36,000. 
Florida. 


De Land—Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
the American Lumber & Naval Store Company, giving 
capital as $1,250,000. Inecorporators: C. H. Teddar, S. V. 
Hough, Charles H. Brown, W. C. Jackson, J. H. Tatum 
and others. 


Georgia. 


Atlanta—G. J. Hudson is dead. 
Milan—A. M. Lietch & Co. have dissolved. 


Illinois. 


Cairo—Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Peabody-Aisthorpe Lumber Company, giving capital as 
$35,000. Incorporators: O. S. Peabody, Edwin T. Ais- 
thorpe and Blanche Peabody. 

Blue Island—A charter has been granted to the Rohe 
Lumber Company with capital $20,000 upon a _ petition 
filed by Elmer H.*Adams, A. F. Piper and S. H. Adams. 
Chicago—Fallen & Ross have been succeeded by A. 
Fallen & Co.——The Homan Lumber Company has char- 
tered; capital, $50,000. Incorporators: William Brace, 
Gordon L. Gray and Henry A. Ritter.——The Badger & 
Jackson Company has changed its style to the Badger- 
Pomeroy Company. The New York office will be in 
charge of E. C. Pomeroy, vice president. 
Hawthorne—The Hawthorne Sash & Door Company has 
recently begun the manufacture of interior finish. 
Peoria—James V. Allen has been succeeded by Yunker 
Bros. 





indiana. 
Mitchell—William L. Brown is reported out of busi- 
ness. 
Troy—The Troy Lumber Company has been incorpo- 
rated with capital $4.500 by M. A. Eberhard, E. G. Col- 
lignon and L. A. Atkinson. 


Iowa. 

Charles City—E. M. Warn has sold out. P 
Indianola—The Indianola Lumber Company has been 
absorbed by Sigler & Patterson. 

Kansas. 
Hollyrood—H. Siemsen is dead. 

Kentucky. 
Louisville—The Somerset Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company, of Pulaski county, has been incorporated with 
capital $15,000. Incorporators: J. F. and H. R. Butler 
and F. M. Ellis. 
Sebree—The W. N. Brown Land & Lumber Company 
has chartered; capital, $30,000. 


Louisiana. 


Lena Station—The Lena Lumber Company, Limited, 
has incorporated; capital, $16,000. John Brogan is presi- 
dent; Thomas Cleveland, vice president; David W. Love, 
secretary, and William E. Brogan, treasurer. 

New Orleans—A charter has been granted to the Sun- 
flower Delta Land Improvement Company with capital 
$500,000. Robert Nixon, John R. Tuthill and James R. 
Nixon have incorporated the Robert Nixon Lumber Com- 
pany with capital $200,000. 

Shreveport—The Sunny South Lumber Company, of St. 
Louis, Mo., has opened offices in the First National Bank 
building, this city. 

Standard+The Louisiana Central Lumber Company, of 
Kansas City, Mo., succeeds the Standard Lumber Com- 
pany. 








Maine. 


Bangor—Col. Roscoe F. Hersey is dead. 

Bethel—The Bryant & Tebbetts Company has recently 
been organized here. 

Massachusetts. 

Malden—Leroy S. Johnson is dead. 

Michigan. 

Hiawatha—F. G. Dodge has sold his interest in Dodge 
& Smith to James Finn. 

Grand Rapids—B. R. Thompson Lumber Company has 
recently begun a wholesale business in this city. The 
Thompson Lumber Company, Limited, has discontinued 
business. 

? —— City—Andrew Hienkleman, of M. Sicken & Co., 
is dead. 

Muskegon—John Augustus Bergman is dead. 

Petoskey—George W. Benham has sold his interest in 
the lumber business here. 


Minnesota. 
Braham—The Braham Lumber Company has chartered; 
capital, $25,000. 





Mississippi. 

MeNutt—Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
the Yazoo Delta Land & Lumber Company, giving capital 
as $75,000. Incorporators: J. Blackman, C. R. Sook, 
Cc. H. Hammond, J. M. Taylor and others. 

Wiggins—The Hatten Lumber Company has incorpo- 
rated; capital, $50,000. Incorporators: W. H. Hatten, 
William Lott and N. P. Hatten. 


Missouri. 


Fisk—The Garetson-Greason Lumber Company will not 
rebuild its box and shook factory destroyed by fire a 
short time ago. 

Rea—Corry Pettijohn has sold out. 

St. Louis—J. A. Wilson, of Shreveport, La., has opened 
a branch office in this city in charge of A. M. Masters 
and W. L. Sleumer. 





Montana. 


Belgrade—A. Hough & Co. have dissolved partnership, 
and the business will hereafter be conducted under the 
style of the Lobdell Lumber Company. 


Nebraska. 


Carleton—J. W. Miller has removed to Lawrence, Kan. 
M -taemcaieiaaa & Evergall have dissolved partner- 
ship. 

Harper—The E. O. Speilberg Grain & Lumber Company 
has removed to Winslow. 


New Hampshire. 


Nashua—Charles M. Robinson is dead. 
Newport—The Granite State Lumber Company has 
been incorporated with capital $12,000. 


New Jersey. 


Camden—The National Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated with capital $50,000. Incorporators: John D. 
W. Snowden, I. J. Kaufman and A. P. L. Turner. 

Roseville—Timothy J. Murphy, of Roseville, Percy H. 
Brundage, New York, and Walter C. Pitman, East 
Orange, N. J., have incorporated the North River Manu- 
facturing Company with capital $15,000. 

Summit—The T. B. Miller Company has chartered; 
capital, $50,000. : 

New Mexico. 

Roswell—The Pecos Valley Lumber Company has in- 

creased its capital to $50,000. 


New York. 


Albany—John C. Feltman is dead. 

Brooklyn—The Brooklyn Union Lumber Company has 
been granted a charter with canital $15,000. Incorpo- 
rators: Robert R. Kloess, Elizabeth Kloess and James F. 
Reynolds. 

Gasport—Charles V. Mesler is closing out to J. B. 
Pease. 

New York—Edward J. Casey, Lester S. Abberly and 
R. B. Cushing have incorporated the Arkansas Oak Com- 
pany with capital $50,000. 

Troy—Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Resselaer County Lumber Company, giving capital as 
$10,000. Incorporators: Frederick O. Haight, Samuel 
Foster and Daniel McManamon. 

Stapleton—W. R. Eddy, of Eddy Bros., is dead. 


North Dakota. 


Ambrose—The Imperial Elevator Company, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., has established a retail lumber yard at this 


point. 
Ohio. 

Cincinnati—The John T. Towsley Company, to manu- 
facture woodworking machinery, has been incorporated 
with capital $75,000 by John T. Towsley, William Pfau, 
F. E. Niederhelman, Joseph R. Gardner and Thomas 
McGregory.——Articles of incorporation have been filed 
by the Stone & Heyser Lumber Company, giving capital 
as $25,000. Incorporators: T. B. Stone, W. E. Heyser, 
W. W. Howe, E. K. Birn and J. L. Lincoln. 

Cleveland—The Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers 
has incorporated; capital, $12,500. Incorporators: J. V. 
O’Brien, Joseph Lucas, Walter L. Lister, A. B. Stafford 
and K. M. Sargent. 

Oregon. 

Buxton—Allen Brown, Franklin T. Griffith and C. H. 
Warner have incorporated the Buxton Lumber Company 
with capital $25,000. 

Klamath Falls—The Long Lake Lumber Company has 
been incorporated with capital $16,000. Incorporators: 
Fred T. Higgins, John Getty and others. 

Portland—A charter has recently been granted to the 
Jennings-McRea Logging Company with capital $120,- 
000. Incorporators: Ellis Jennings, Ronald McRae and 
T. H. Ward. 

Scappoose—George Wilcox, president of the Nelson- 
Wilcox Lumber Company, is dead. 

Tillamook—The Russel Shingle Company has chartered 
capital, $2,000,000. Incorporators: E. I. Hadley, I. B 
Hadley, H. A. Russel and G. I. Russel. 


Pennsylvania, 
Wilkesbarre—J. Henry Turrell, of the Trexell & Turrell 
Lumber Company, is dead. 
South Carolina. 
Columbia—The Dry Fork Coal & Timber Company has 
chartered; capital, $30,000. Charterers: R. P. Tucker, 
. L. Montague and others. 
Hooverhurst—M. L. Hoover is reported out of business. 
Philadelphia—The Paul-Corson Lumber Company has 
changed its style to William E. Paul & Co. 


South Carolina. 
Lugoff—The Lugoff Hardwood Company has recently 
engaged in the manufacture of hardwood lumber. 
Tennessee. 
Bristol—The Bryan Lumber Company has increased its 
capital from $10,000 to $30,000. 
Texas. 


Dallas—S. O. Scott, Henry Lang and M. E. Martin have 
filed a petition for a charter under the style of the Scott- 
Martin Lumber Company with capital $10,000. 

Happy—The Plains Lumber & Grain Company has char- 
tered: capital, $25,000, of which $10,000 is said to have 
been paid in. 

Paris—The Pine Forest Lumber Company, which has 
bought the interests of the T. Hobbon Lumber Company 
at Swink, Ind. Ter., has been incorporated with capital 
$100,000. 

San Antonio—The Southeast Texas Lumber Company 
has incorporated; capital, $20,000. Incorporators: W. H. 
Crouch, J. H. Green, W. J. Moore and others. 

Texarkana—The Queen City Lumber Company has filed 
articles of incorporation giving capital as $5,000. Incor- 
porators: M. D. Tilson, J. A. Houston and Joe Fuqua. 

Palo Pinto—The Gordon Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital $10,000 by A. N. Edwards, I. M. 
Edwards and others. 

Utah. 


Richfield—Fred L. Neilson has disposed of his interest 
in the Val Sevier Planing Mill & Lumber Company to 
Hanson Bros. 


Virginia, 

Big Stone Gap—The West Fork Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Company has incorporated; capital, $50,000. Incor- 
porators: R. A. Ayers, W. T. Alsover and A. L. Witt. 

 reiaeacliiaaas Lynchburg Box Company is selling 


ut. 
_ Suffolk—The veneer plant of the Virginia Manufactur- 
ing Company has been sold to the Farmers’ Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Norfolk. 

Williamsburg—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
by the James River Lumber Company, giving capital as 
$50,000. Officers: Uriah W. Dickerson, of Salisbury, Md.. 
president; John W. Wimbrow, Parsonsburg, Md., vice 
president; J. R. White, Salisbury, Md., secretary, and 

K. White, Salisbury, Md., treasurer. 


‘Washington. 


Bellingham—C. Mial, D. W. Smith and T. M. McCue 
sexe —: the Dustin Lumber Company with cap- 

a ,000. 

Gethcell—A charter has been issued to the S. E. Wright 
Logging Company with capital $5,000 upon a petition 
filed by S. E. Wright, Monroe Clough and others. 
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Little Rock—H. F. Allen and Bertram E. Sherman have 
filed a petition for the incorporation of the Allen-Sherman 
Lumber Company with capital $25,000. : 

Raymond—The Clerin & Hamilton Lumber Company is 
being organized here. 

Seattle—The Pacific Lumber & Timber Company suc- 
ceeds the Cravens Bros. Company.——The Coweman 
River Timber Company has been incorporated with capi- 
tal $50,000 by W. G. Davis, J. Davis and Alfred E. Hodg- 


son. 

Seattle—The Austin-Williams Timber Company has 
been incorporated by C. G. Austin, Harry Williams and 
H. A. Austin with capital $20,000. 


West Virginia. 
30yer—Wilmoth & McCullough have been succeeded by 
J. H. Willmoth & Son. 
Charleston—A. B. Weaver, W. A. Porter, J. F. Clark, 
G. M. Flynn and others have incorporated the Dana 
Lumber Company with capital $80,000. 


Wisconsin. 


Kempster—Frank Borth is closing out to the Bodden 
Bros. Company, which has been incorporated with capi- 
tal $25,000. 

Marshfield—The Marshfield Stave & Timber Company 
has been granted a charter with capital $30,000. Peti- 
tioners: Edward N. DuFour, Anton Kleinheinze and James 
Thomas. 

Merrill—F. Kloss is selling out to John Heib. 

Stevens Point—The Clifford & Fox Lumber Company 
has changed its style to the Clifford Lumber Company, 
and its capital increased from $30,000 to $100,000. 

Tomah—The C. A. Goodyear has filed an amendment 
to its articles of incorporation increasing its capital from 
$50,000 to $100,000. : 

Wyoming. 

Shoshoni—The Nicholaysen Lumber Company has re- 

cently begun business. 


~ 





CASUALTIES. 





California. 

Watts Station—Fire which started in one of the barns 
of the Watts Lumber Company destroyed seven carloads 
of lumber, entailing a loss of $3,300; fully covered by 
insurance. 

Illinois. 


Chicago—The Morgan Sash & Door Company suffered 
a loss estimated at $150,000 from a fire in its plant on 
October 8; loss reported well covered by insurance. 

Indiana. 

Winchester—The saw and planing mill operated by 
Hamilton Glezen and Walter Cooper burned last week at 
a loss of about $3,009. 

Kentucky. 

Nortonville—The Green Lumber Company’s saw and 
planing mill burned recently; loss $10,000, with no insur- 
ance. ra 

Louisiana. 


Provecal—The saw mill plant of the International Lum- 
ber Company was destroyed by fire on October 1. It is 
reported that the mill will be rebuilt. 


Maine. 


Topsham—The mill at this place owned by the Bowdoin 
Paper Company and operated by the Brunswick Box 
Company burnt October 1; loss about $5,500. 


Massachusetts. 


North Abingdon—The E. P. Reed Company sustained a 
loss from fire last week estimated at $10,000; covered by 


insurance. 
South Dakota. 


Lake Andes—Fire that started in the office of the 
Queal Lumber Company on October 8 caused damages 
estimated at $30,000. 


British North America. 


Chatham, Ont.—The saw, planing and lath mill of 
Thomas Buckley was consumed by fire on October 2, 
entailing a loss of $10,000, with no insurance. The plant 
will be rebuilt. 

Ottawa, Ont.—Frazer. &, Co. suffered a loss estimated 
at $400,000 from fire on October 7, with insurance 
$315,000. 

Winnipeg, Man.—The planing mill, and sash and door 
factory belonging to the Arbuthnot Lumber Company, to- 
gether with three carloads of lumber, burned October 
at a loss placed at $25,000, with $12,000 insurance. 


Work of Firebugs. 


ToLepo, Onto, Oct. 8.—An incendiary fire, the second one 
to occur within a month, did between $15,000 and $20,000 
damage to the plant of the Witker Manufacturing Company 
yesterday. At the time of the fire the factory buildings 
were stocked with kiln dried lumber and fine office fixtures, 
which afforded excellent food for the flames. Joseph Rohn, 
the night watchman, had just arrived at the plant when 
the fire was discovered, and he asserted that on several 
oceasions during the last week he found the Water street 
gate unlocked, and this lends color to the incendiary theory. 


= 
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A PRACTICAL VENEER DRIER. 


The most difficult problem which confronted the 
earlier manufacturers of veneers was to find a method 
of drying which would work out satisfactorily and 
economically. All kinds of dry houses and dry kilns 
were tried and in each instance the percentage of 
spoiled stock was so large as to cut down profits to a 
serious extent. The Coe Manufacturing Company, of 
Painesville, Ohio, devised the original roller drying 
plan and the automatic roll dryer system manufac- 
tured by that concern has proved a thoroughly scien- 
tific method. The machine was put on the market 
about four years ago and it was found that veneers 
dried by this process were smooth, flat and without 
checks or wrinkles while the percentage of stock lost 
in drying was practically nil. 

Since the original machine was turned out the com- 
pany has given thorough consideration to the proper 
distribution of air and the elimination of moist. air 
and after expending much time and money the weak 
points of the earlier dryers have been done away with, 
so that the present type of machine is practically per- 
fect. Great care is taken in the mechanical construc- 
tion of the machines and the only woodwork used is 
the caps, sills and air ducts, the balance of the dryer 
being of iron and steel. The rolls are made of specially 
selected boiler tube and the driving chain is a very 
heavy flat steel belt of great strength. The rolls 


‘& Southern Veneering Company, Narrows, Gile county, 


operate on roller bearings so that very little power 
is required to run the machine. 

Veneer manufacturers who are interested in a 
progressive and scientific drying process can obtain 
much valuable information by writing the Coe Manu- 
facturing Company, 110 Keith street, Painesville, Ohio. 


~_ 


OLD IOWA CONCERN INCORPORATES. ° 
DEs MOINES, Iowa, Oct. 6.—The announcement has 
been made that George A. Jewett has purchased the in- 
terest of the heirs of B. R. Ewing, the deceased part- 
ner in the firm of Ewing & Jewett. The business of 
the firm was conducted jointly by Mr. Ewing and Mr. 
Jewett from 1879 until the death of Mr. Ewing in 
January, 1902, and since that time has been operated 
by Mr. Jewett, the surviving partner, under the old firm 
name. Mr. Jewett now announces that it is his inten- 
tion to organize a corporation to be known as the Jewett 
Lumber Company, a liberal allowance of stock in which 
will be made the firm’s old employees—H. H. Reynolds, 
who has been manager of the business since 1902, 
William A. Lawrenson and W. O. Sloan, who has been 
manager of the east Des Moines yard. It is expected 
that the business will be greatly extended to keep pace 
with the growth and prosperity of Des Moines. Mr. 
Jewett reports that the firm’s business for 1905 was 
larger by several thousand dollars than for any previous 
year and this year’s sales show an increase over 1905. 
A large brick building will be erected and will serve as 
a location for the new company’s office and warehouse 
with sheds adjoining. Another corporation to be known 
as the Jewett Realty Comapny will be organized to 
take over the real estate owned by Ewing & Jewett and 
to engage in the building business. 








LUMBERMEN WIN RATE CASES. 

The railway rate commission in session at Madison, 
Wis., on October 6, handed down two decisions of a 
special interest to shippers of lumber. In the first 
the railroads are forbidden to charge lumber rates on 
trimmings or material of analogous character. If the 
railroads operating in the state are unable to agree as 
to a satisfactory rate for such products the commis- 
sion will promulgate such tariffs as it deems advisa- 
ble. The opinions came as a result of a case filed by 
W. H. Campbell, of Oshkosh, Wis., and others against 
the Omaha railroad, and the lumbermen are highly 
elated over their success. 

The commission also ordered that the railroads pro- 
vide better shipping facilities for interests at Osceola. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION. 


Will Attempt to Compel Better Car Service. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 3.—Plans are being made by the 
Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to bring 
suit before the Interstate Commerce Commission against the 
Northern Pacific railroad for the purpose of compelling that 
line to furnish sufficient cars to handle coast lumber prod- 
ucts. It is said that a committee of lumbermen has se- 
cured subscriptions to the amount of $8,000 to be used in 
carrying on this litigation. It is believed by lumbermen who 
have investigated the situation that the Great Northern has 
enough cars to relieve the car shortage on the Northern 
Pacific and it is declared that the failure to furnish equip- 
ment to the Northern Pacific is due to a desire to keep down 
the earnings of that road for the purpose of manipulating 
its stock. It is also alleged that wheat shippers are receiv- 
ing plenty of cars, showing an unfair discrimination against 
the lumber interests. While the car situation is strained 
everywhere on the coast, it is claimed by Washington mill- 
men that they are losing to their Oregon competitors busi- 
ness it took them many years to build up. 











Railroad’s Land Title Attacked. o 


LEWISTON, IDAHO, Oct. 6.—Litigation covering enormous 
tracts of valuable timber in Idaho has been begun by the 
starting of a suit in the district court at Lewiston, in which 
Richard D. Miller is complainant and the Northern Pacific 
Railway Company and the Clearwater Lumber Company are 
defendants. It is claimed that points are raised on behalf 
of the complainant which, if proven, will invalidate the 
holdings of the Northern Pacific Railway Company between 
Lewiston and St. Paul, and change the control of the road. 
Mr. Miller in his complaint attacks the organization of the 
Northern Pacific Railway Company on the ground that it 
is not the legal successor of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company, the original company. Upon the creation of the 
Rainier Forest Reserve, in Washington, the Northern Pacific 
Railway Company was permitted to make a lieu selection 
of timber lands in the Clearwater valley. Mr. Miller was 
one of the many settlers who filed claims on the same land 
under the homestead law or the timber and stone act. It 
is claimed that Mr. Miller’s selection was made subsequent 
to the lieu land selection by the Northern Pacific, but prior 
to the approval by the department of the interior of the 
railroad company’s selection. The outcome of this case, it 
is said, will affect over 250 settlers who were compelled to 
vacate lands to the railroad. 





Box Manufacturer Alleged Bankrupt. 


New York, Oct. 8.—A petition in bankruptcy has been 
filed against Jacob Goldberg, manufacturer of packing 
boxes at No. 149 Mercer street, New York. The petitioning 
creditors and their claims are: Barnett Nitzberg, $300; 
Max Aronson, $300, and Henry Hermann, $60. It was 
alleged that he is insolvent, has transferred property worth 
$2,000 to various creditors to prefer them, and transferred 
property to keep it out of the reach of creditors. Judge 
Holt, of the United States district court, appointed ania 
M. Cox receiver of the assets, which are estimated at 
$5,000. Mr. Goldberg began business in 1891 in a cellar 
and gradually built up a large trade until his sales reached 
23e G08. a year. Three years ago he claimed to be worth 

3, 3 


BABA 

Lumber dry kiln apparatus consisting of fan and 
heater has recently been furnished by the B. F. Sturte- 
vant Company, of Boston, Mass., to the Parker & Young 
Company, Lisbon, N. H.; 8S. Karpen & Bros., Chicago, 
Ill.; the Singer Piano Company, Steger, Ill.; Pittsburg 


Va., and the Pennsylvania Match Company, Bellefonte, 
pe ie ? 
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Directors: 
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TIMBER BONDS 




















We make a specialty 
of timber bonds, is- 
sued by responsible 
lumbermen, secured 


by first mortgage on 
large bodies of well 
located timber lands. 


H. CG. Barroll & Go. 


BANKERS, 
’ First National Bank Bidg., CHICAGO. 








White Cedar 
Posts and Poles 


are what we have to 
offer now. Before 
placing your orders, 
write us for prices. 
They are right. 


Our stocks are complete and 
we ship promptly. 


DULUTH LOG COMPANY, 
Wholesalers and Manufacturers. 
213-214 Palladio Building, DULUTH, MINN. 
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BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN. 
In Forest Land 


Douglas Malloch. 


(*The Lumberman Poet.’’) 





Every lumberman will enjoy ‘‘In Forest Land,’ the 
new book by Douglas Malloch, ‘‘the lumberman poet.”’ 
The Woods, the Camp, the River and the Mill—they are 
all there, portrayed in words always vivid and interesting. 
No writer ever has blended humor, philosophy and senti- 
ment with greater success. 














More than any other book of verse, ‘In Forest Land” 
deserves a place in the lumberman’s library or on his desk. 
It will prove a constant source of entertainment to him, his 
family and his friends. 

Beautifully printed, illustrated in tint and bound in 
silk cloth, the book is exceptionally attractive. Price $1.25 
acopy, postpaid. Address 


American Lumberman. 


315 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill., U.S A 








The American Lumberman’s 


é é os e 

Curiosity 
A Handy Guide 
for Lumbermen. 











This remarkable book asks and answers thousands of 
questions about the lumber business—yeur business. 

It solves everyday problems in the manufacture, trans- 
portation and sale of lumber—from forest to finish. 

It will prove the most satisfactory and handy reference 
book for the camp, mill, office and yard. 

It is the result of twenty-five years of study and exper- 
ience—all at your command for a small price. 

An order now gets you one of the first volumes from the 
press. 

Price, $2.00. To regular subscribers of the American 
Lumberman, $1.00. Published by 


American Lumberman, 
315 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 














TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 


man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Ser.d for illustrated booklet, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WASHINGTON. 


PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 6.—While no action has been 
taken by the Shingle Mills Bureau looking to the 
closing of the shingle mills for seventy days begin- 
ning with Decemker 22, the matter was discussed by 
the trustees at their meeting held last Tuesday. 

The bureau has compiled a set of figures showing 
the necessity for an annual closedown, and which 
would seem to indicate that until such a time as the 
railroads find a solution for the car shortage the 
period of inactivity will have to be increased annually. 

For the first eight months of 1904 there were 
shipped from this territory over the Great Northern, 
Northern Pacific and Canadian Pacifie railways 22,- 
966 cars of shingles. For the same period during 
1905 the shipments amounted to 26,215 cars, or an 
average for the two years of 24,590 cars. 

For the first eight months of 1906 the shipments 
over these roads amounted to 24,394, or 196 cars less 
than the average for the two previous years. This 
decrease is due entirely to the car shortage and general 
strike, which alone equaled about two weeks’ close- 
down for the entire state. Had it not been for these 
interferences the shingle shipments for 1906 would 
have been greatly in excess of any other similar 
period. 

While this condition has resulted, it is estimated 
that in 1906 the increase in output over 1905 is about 
10 percent, due to inereased capacities and the con- 
struction of new mills. In Everett and Ballard alone 
the inerease this year is over 1,000,000 shingles a 
day. On these figures the bureau assumes that until 
such a time as the markets are extended by new 
lines and ears can ke supplied for shipment the an- 
nual closedown will have to be inereased, for the out- 
put increase of this year is indicated for several years 
to come. 





Can Help in Logs. 


J. ©. Warren, of New York, a capitalist who is 
interested extensively in western timber lands, is 
spending several days on the coast looking after his 
interests. Today he returned fiom British Columbia, 
where he has made a minute examination of logging 
conditions. In speaking of his deductions while there, 
he said: 

I see that logs in Washington have advanced from $1 to 
$2 a thousand and that there is a shortage of the output 
here as well as in British Columbia. A good way out of 
the situation, as I see it, is for the manufaciurers here and 
across the line to induce the British Co'umbian government 
to take the embargo off logs for export to Washington, or 
in other words to permit the export to this state of logs cut 
off government leased lands. The trouble now is that log- 
gers are not working their leased lands because if they all 
d.d so there would be a surplus of logs in British Columbia. 
Most of the timber lands in British Columbia are leased 
and these leases expire in from five to ten years. There- 
fore the only hope the holders have to get their money out 
of the leases is to log off the timber. If they were allowed 
to export these logs I have no doubt but that there woull 
be innumerable camps started up and their output would 
not only relieve the local situation but also in this state. 

In several parts of British Co'umbia where I visited I 
found holders of leases favorable to such action by the 
4ritish Columbia parliament. The conditions have changed 
materially since the embargo on logs was fixed and they 
would welcome any movement in which they could join that 
would open the American market to their logs. There are 
not enough mills in British Columbia to use the cut if many 
should start in logging and therefore everybody is holding 
back hoping that something will turn up to help them. 


No Relief in Sight. 


At local traffic offices no hope is held out for a 
betterment of the car shortage. Cars are scarcer 
today than ever and lumbermen are _ blue. Orders 
are keing canceled by the wholesale daily, and in 
many letters is the statements that hereafter fir will 
not be depended upon to supply the trade. Many 
millmen repo:t to the associations they have not had 
a car during the last week. More shutdowns are re- 
ported, and day by day the business is becoming 
demoralized. At many of the lumber and shingle 
offices orders are being refused, as there is no possi- 
bility of shipments being made for many weeks to 
come. 

Helping the A-Y-P. 

On Tuesday, October 2, Seattle undertook to raise 
a $500,000 subsciiption to the stock of the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacifie exposition to ke held in this city in 
1909. It was the biggest undertaking ever backed 
by the Seattle spirit, but when the exposition offices 
closed down that night Chairman Will H. Parry, of 
the ways and means committee, announced that all 
records of world’s fair cities had been broken, for 
the stock had been oversubscribed $130,650. In this 
achievement the lumbermen of this city took an active 
part. Not a lumter or shingle office in the city but 
eame forward with its check for a block of stock. 

In other ways lumbermen are contributing to make 
the event a success. A. 8S. Kerry, of the Kerry Mill 
Company, is third vice president of the fair corpora- 
tion and is a member of the executive committee 
and chairman of the transportation and exhibits com- 
mittee. 

While the date of the exposition—which is now 
planned to be next in size to the Louisiana Purchase 
fair—is three years off, already the lumbering inter- 
ests are discussing ways and means to carry out the 
share of the work assigned to them. This will include 
a permanent forestry building and a lumbermen’s 
building and clubhouse. The lumbermen’s exhibit 
itself, it is planned, will be the largest ever made in 





poe part of the world. At a future meeting of the 
different associations the subject will be taken up and 


turned over to the proper committees to work out the 
details. 

‘*Everybody works’’ has keen adopted as the 
slogan, and this will be paiticularly suitable to the 
lumber interests. 


New Corporations. 


The following new corporations, in connection with 
the lumber and shingle industry, have been filed dur- 
ing the last week: 

Yukon Boom & Driving Company, of Seattle, 
$1,000; N. J. Chapman, A. J. Uphus, J. N. Saxe. Plat 
is also filed. 

Hoko Boom Company, of East Clallam, plat of Hoko 
river filed. 

Rainier Boom Company, of Seattle, $5,000; R. E 
Morris, J. H. Ballinger. 


Shingles for South America. 


In a few: weeks Adolfo Bracons, of Seattle, will 
start for the west coast of South America, where his 
mission will be to introduce Washington red cedar 
shingles. In this work he will have the codperation 
of the Shingle Mills Bureau. In speaking of his trip 
Mr. Bracons said: ; 

At the present time in the cities of South America tiles 
are almost exclusively used, while in the cheaper abodes 
banana skins and maguey leaves answer the purpose. Both 
are nonconductors of heat and are impervious to water. 
Just how the people will take to shingles remains to be 
seen. In some of the South American countries there is a 
little insect which eats wood such as the teredo feeds on 
piles here. Whether it can stomach the red cedar is not 
known. I believe that the people can be educated to the 
use of shingles and once they are there will be no question 
about the volume of trade, and the beauty of it is that it 
can not be affected by a car shortage. It is my intention 
to make an honest effort to introduce shirgles in South 
America and within a year I will have some idea of what 
can be done. 


Among the Lumbermen. 


Charter rates for lumber from Puget sound to San 
Francisco have been advanced to $7.75, and $8.25 to 
San Pedro, just double the price they weie at this 
time last year. Even at these figures it is impossible 
to get vessels. Fishing craft are being pressed into 
service, and, all told, not more than half the tonnage 
needed is available. 

J. A. Coulthurst returned this week from a trip 
into Clallam county, where he organized the sixteen 
mills of that section and affiliated them with the 
Shingle Mills Bureau. He reports the principal topic 
of conversation at Po:t Angeles is the coming of the 
Northern Pacific belt line around the peninsula, which 
will doukle the manufacturing possibilities. 

Arrivals from British Columbia report that the lum- 
ber and shingle manufacturers across the line con- 
template calling a meeting at which a_ proposition 
will ke submitted to the Washington millmen to close 
down their plants for at least thirty days during the 
winter, in an effort to improve the log and car condi- 
tions. 

Charles E. Patton, of the Atlas Lumber & Shingle 
Company, says he is running his MeMurray mili 
slowly, in order to keep the crew, and piling lumber 
in the yard. Cars are shorter this week, he says, 
than ever, and lumbermen visiting his office report 
they will be forced to close down owing to the car 
shortage and high price of logs. 

The Washington Lumber & Timber Company, which 
started in business two weeks ago, reports a good 
supply of orders and business exceeding expectations. 

‘“*The Sawdust Club’’ is the newest thing in the 
business. A meeting will be held in the Lumber- 
men’s Club next week, at which time such an organi- 
zation will be perfected. Its membership will be con- 
fined to men without gray hairs, all of whom must be 
either manufacturers or sellers of lumber or lumber 
products. The bylaws will contain both social and 
business rules. The plan is to bring the young whole- 
salers not affiliated with any of the lumber or shingle 
organizations into closer touch with the manufac- 
turers and to get better acquainted all around. 

G. N. Luce, president of the Kansas City Lumber 
Company, with headquarters at Mobile, where he is a 
large manufacturer of yellow pine, is spending a few 
days in the city on a pleasure trip. He is accompa- 
nied by Mrs. Luce. 

The United States Lumber Company is running its 
Darrington mill every day and piling lumber in the 
yard on account of no cars. 

Col. Henry S. Stein, manager for Barnes & Mauk, 
says his firm is enjoying an unusual volume of shingle 
business and is able to apply a moving car on every 
order received. 

Lewis & Hughes say business is satisfactory if 
shipments could ke made. 

Bonds-Foster Lumber Company reports cars harder 
to get this week than ever before. 

The H. B. Waite Lumber Company reports that the 
supply of cars is a little better this week. 

Fred A. England, purchasing agent for Carstens & 
Earles, has resigned to take charge of the shingle 
business of Schwager & Nettleton. This firm has 
decided to separate its shingle from its lumber busi- 
ness and Mr. England will devote his entire attention 
to increasing the business of his department. 

Walter B. Nettleton, of Schwager & Nettleton, says: 
‘*We are getting many cancellations of yard orders 
because we cannot ship for the fall trade. These 
customers are purchasing pine which they can have 
delivered immediately. I believe the yard buying 
here for the next thirty to sixty days will be very 
light.’’ 

“Walter B. Nettleton, accompanied by Mrs. Nettle- 
ton, will leave about October 20 for a several weeks’ 
pleasure trip through the eastern states. 
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W. A. Foster, manager of Joyce-Watkins Lumber 
Company, says he believes yard buying will drop off 
for the next two months. Orders on hand which can 
not be shipped owing to the car shortage, he says, is 
working havoc to the trade. 

C. C. Bronson, of the Day Lumber Company, says 
never in his experience has he seen such a lot of blue 
lumbermen as are to be found about the Lumber Ex- 
change building. Cars are practically out of the mar- 
ket. Some customers appreciate the situation, while 
others are canceling. ‘‘If the eastern buyers knew 
how hard we are trying to satisfy their demands 
they would not complain,’’ he says. 

John Paul, president of the East Coast Lumber 
Company, of Watertown, Fla., and R. H. Paul, vice 
president, are spending several days in Seattle this 
week. They are on the coast on a pleasure trip. 
Both say the car shortage here is the worst they have 
known in any part of the country. 

M. J. Seanlon, of the Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Com- 
pany, of Minneapolis, was in Seattle the last of this 
week on his way east after having spent several 
weeks looking over mill and timber propositions in 
British Columbia. 

John R. Toole, president of the Big Blackfoot Mill- 
ing Company, of Bonner, Mont., spent several days 
in Seattle this week. Mr. Toole’s company is one of 
the great Amalgamated Copper Company’s interests 
and is one of the largest if not the largest producer 
of pine lumber in the Inland Empire, manufactur- 
ing and shipping this year in the neighborhood of 
150,000,000 feet. Probably over half of this goes 
to the Amalgamated Copper Company’s mines at 
Butte. Of late years, however, the company has 
become a big shipper of lumber to the middle west 
and eastern states. Mr. Toole says that conditions 
are excellent in western Montana, prices fairly satis- 
factory, although owing to the great cost of produc- 
tion he believes higher prices will rule in the future, 
as the margin between cost of production and sell- 
ing price is still small. The car situation he states 
is not so bad in Montana as is reported to be on 
the western end of the Northern Pacific, yet he says 
that the fact that his company is able to get a fair 
amount of cars.is due to its heavy local shipments 
to the mines in Butte, which must be taken care of 
in order to keep the mines in operation. 

E. J. Carpenter, of the Carpenter-Lamb Company, 
of Minneapolis, and Walter Alexander, of the Alex- 
ander-Stewart Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, are 
in Seattle a few days this week, having visited the 
kig McCloud River Lumber Company’s plant at Mce- 
Cloud, Cal., in which they are heavy stockholders 
and members of the executive committee of the board 
of directors. They report the California pine situa- 
tion as very satisfactory and are much pleased with 
their operations at McCloud. In the two big mills 
there probably will ke manufactured 100,000,000 feet 
this year. The output last. year was 86, 000, 000 feet, 
and owing to improvements which increased the 
capacity of one of the mills it is expected to reach 
the higher figure this year. While in this section 
Messrs. Carpenter and Alexander are spending some 
time looking into timber and mill propositions. 

George T. Johnson, vice president of the Johnson 
Lumber Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., spent a few 
days in Seattle this week going from here to Port- 
land. His company is an extensive wholesaler of 
eastern pine and handles considerable western lumber 
and Mr. Johnson visits the coast once or twice a year 
looking into conditions and looking after the buying. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


EVERETT, WASH., Oct. 5.—All former records made by 
the Mukilteo Lumber Company in shipments by vessel 
were beaten during September. The Mukilteo people, 
always heavy shippers, distanced their former figures by 
many thousand feet, sending away approximately 6,000,- 
000 feet. Cargo business for the month fell far below 
the average among the mills generally, because of the 
difficulty in securing vessels. The rail business is still 
further below normal, for the serious car shortage 
shows no abatement. An easement is, however, notice- 
able in cargo trade this month and October promises to 
be a heavy cargo period. The business for September 
was: 

Mukilteo Lumber Company—Steamship Tremont, 112,000 
feet for Manila; steamship Stanlcy Dollar, 3,000,000 feet 
and 500,000 feet for China: steamship Cheswick, 2,000,000 
feet for Melbourne, Australia ; steamship Pennsylrania, 
30,000 feet for Alaska; steamer Watson, 25,000 feet and 
600.000 lath for the south. The company shipped forty 
cars, or 1,000,000 feet by rail. 

Weyerhaeuser Timber Coneang-—Saeent 50 cars. 

Ferry-Baker Lumber Compuny—100 cars 

Mitchell Lumber Company—26 and several part cargoes. 

The Everett Lumber & Shingle Company, just started 
operating, is now shipping one car of shingles daily. 
The company will soon begin the construction of five 
more kilns and a planing mill, 40x220 feet. Two planers 
and a resaw are expected next week. Work is now under 
way on the new lath mill. 

Norman Lind, of the Pacific Timber Company, with 
headquarters here, left yesterday for Minneapolis on a 
business trip. 

B. H. Vollans, of this city, received an order this 
week for 20,000 telephone poles for the interior of Cali- 
fornia. The consignment, the largest single shipment 
ever made from this port by rail, is composed of small 
telephone sticks. ‘ 

C. E. Russell, of this city, an officer in the Shingle 
Mills Bureau, gives out the following interview con- 
cerning .the proposed shutdown of mills to occur one 
week before Christmas: 

The shutdown will not be ordered by the bureau until 
about one week before Christmas. The length of the non- 
producing period has not been determined by the bureau, 


and is to be decided later. We are making this order for 
the purpose of restricting production so that the market 
will not be in danger of becoming glutted through over- 
production. The demand and prices are good today; the 
movement we contemplate is to maintain these sound con- 
ditions. which would cease if we allowed too much of our 
product to find its way eastward. The meeting held a few 
days ago in Seattle decided that prices would not be raised 
prior to the shutdown. 


The Shingle Mills Bureau now represents 90 percent 
of the entire production of the state. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Tacoma, WaSH., Oct. 5.—Members of the Pacific Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association are to devote a fund 
of $8,000 to making an inquiry into car shortage condi- 
tions and causes and to taking such steps as may be pos- 
sible, if any there be, to bring about eventual relief. 

Everett G. Griggs, president of the association, said 
today: 


We are not going to jump right before the Interstate 
Commerce Cummission or anyth ng of the kind. Our pur- 
pose is to have a careful inquiry made into present condi- 
tions and see what remedy, if any, we can suggest and if 
the railroads are not giving us a oy deal to go after 
them. Clearly the Northern l’acific has not the equipment 
to handle iis business and we want to know if it is making 
any provisions for the future in the way of increased and 
better equipment that will afford some prospect of relief, 
or if present conditions are to exist until the railroads now 
building get here. We want ‘to know whether or not the 
statement is true that eastern Washington and Idaho are 
able to get plenty of cars, while the coast lumbermen are 
crippled. It is a pretty serious situation that is confront- 
ing the lumbermen of this coast and it is not our idea to 
rush into print with a lot of stuff. The Great Northern 
has no country like the Northern Dacific. The business of 
the latter road has increased far beyond its expectat.ons 
but the Great Northern is not known to us to be doing 
anything at all to help the Northern Vacific out either 
with cars or equipment, although both are owned by the 
same interests. We recall that James J. Hill has advised 
us that we of the northwest are cutting our timber too fast 
and ought to quit it and that our timber would be far more 
valuable in future years or perhaps to another generation, 
and some of us are rather incl.ned to think that Mr. Hill 
is doing all he can to save the timber. One thing we do 
know and that is that the Northern lacific officials at this 
end of the line are doing phat an =} they know how to he'p 
the mills along and for such officials as General Western 
oo“ Agent Henry Blakeley and IDivision Superintendent 

C. Albee the. lumbermen have only hearty praise, but 
} are only part of the mach:nery. The trouble such as 
may exist is not with them. 

The lumber business is good, prices are good and the 
mills could do all kinds of business if they had the ability 
to ship. Mills that can make deliveries can get better than 
list prices. The trouble is the Northern I’acific with its 
hundreds of mills can’t move the stuff. It has not the 
motive power or if it has it is giving preference to some 
other freight. Cars are taken loaded from the mills and 
lay around for from a week to longer. Our company does 
not pretend to say it can make deliveries. It has had to 
shut off the night crew on the big mill because it can't 
handle the ontput. Water business has been good, other- 
wise it would be up against it hard. A number of mills are 
shut down entirely. Shingles are stiff. with the market in 
good shape so far as demand is concerned, but the mills 
simply can't ship. i 3 

The Doud Bros. Lumber Company has its mill at 
Pittsburg shut down owing to an accident to a motor. 
It will be some time before the mil] will be running 
again. L. L. Doud, of this company, states that the car 


situation shows no improvement. He said: 

I thirk the railroad is doing all it can and is doing the 
best it can. but there is business enough here right now 
for two more railroads if both of them were here. whereas 
the prospects are that it will he two years or more before 
either of the transcontinental lines now hurrying this way 
will be able to get here. The state of Washington has 
practically only two railroads now. the Northern Pacific an1 
Great Northern, and the state is growing so tremendously 
fast that it is simply running away from them. We have 
been getting about half as many cars as we need. Orders 
are offering in abundance for all kinds of lumber at good 
prices and the market is in good shape. 

The Pacific Shingle Company shut down its big 
shingle mil] on the lower waterfront this week owing to 
the searcity of cars. The date of resuming is uncertain. 

The new mill of the Defiance Lumber Company oy, the 
lower waterfront is nearing completion. L. L. Doud, of 
this company, says it is expected to have one side of the 
mill running about November 1. With both rail and 
eargo facilities this mill will be in shape to do a good 
business from the outset. 

G. F. Eastman, of the West Coast Shingle Company, 
says the company is just about managing to keep ship- 
ments up to its orders. The .company is still quoting 
the bureau price of $1.90 for stars and $2.25 for clears, 
which the Wholesalers’ club has agreed to maintain. 

The direct result of the recent advance in the price 
of fir logs on the sound will be to compel the mills to 
make an advance in the price of lumber, both locally and 
otherwise, according to the views of Everett G. Griggs, 
second vice president and general manager of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company. 

The Union Lumber Company has been able to keep its 
saw mill at Union Mills going right along, largely due 
to its 2,000 feet of loading platform. The company is 
feeling the car shortage just as acutely as the other 
mills and is getting-about 25 percent of the cars it needs. 
The demand for lumber is reported strong at good 
prices. This company owns its own timber and operates 
its own logging road and is consequently not affected by 
the recent advance in fir log prices. It has both fir and 
cedar and had contemplated building a shingle mill, but 
in view of the car shortage and inability of the mills to 

make shipments, abandoned the idea. 

Leopold Mayer-Dinkel, of Dreyfus-Mayer-Dinkel, of 
Mannheim, Germany, dealers in foreign and domestic 
woods, was among the prominent callers at the general 
offices of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company a few 
days ago. Mr. Mayer-Dinkel’s firm operates a large 
molding and planing mill and is one of the prominent 
concerns of Mannheim. He is making his first trip to 
the Pacific northwest and while here devoted consi:ler- 
able time to a careful inspection of the big plant of the 
St. Paul company. 
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C. O. Sutherland, of the Covnghen: 1 Lumber Company, 





The Lumberman’s 
Handy Library 


Books of recognized value and 
merit in daily use by lumbermen 
everywhere: 


History of the Lumber 
Industry of America 


By JAMES ELLIOTT DEFEBAUGH. 


A comprehensive and permanent text book on 
American lumber history and literature; 
printed from new type on a fine quality of 
antique paper, bound in half leather levant 
grain with gold lettering on back and gold 
top. In all there will be four volumes. Vol- 
ume 1 now in second edition. Price per 


vol., $5.00 
The Telecode 


A wonderful economizer of telegraph bills; 
3,000 in daily use. A _ directory of sub- 
scribers free with each copy—renewed fre- 
quently. Price, postpaid, $5.00 


Realm of the Retailer 
By MET. L. SALEY. 


Treats of lumber sheds, appliances for storing 
and handling lumber, bookkeeping methods, 
and a thousand other things gathered from 
observation. Price, postpaid, $1.50 


Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner 


The Lumberman’s pocket mathematician, by 
which lumber, seantling, square timber and 
saw logs are reduced to board measure, Price 
bound in morocco, lap and pocket, postpaid, 
$3; in cloth, $2.00 


Scribner’s Lumber 
and Log Book 


Gives measurements of all kinds of lumber, 
logs, planks, timbers, wood measure, speed of 
circular saws, care of saws, land measure, 
wages, rent, board, interest, etc. 1,000,000 
copies sold. Price, 25C 


The Lumberman’s Actuary 


Now in new fourth edition. Shows at a 
glance cost of number of feet of lumber be- 
tween 2 and 29,000 feet at any price from 
$6 to $75 per M. One section especially valua- 
ble to retail lumbermen and contractors is 
that devoted to estimating the average cost 
of all kinds of labor, such as masons, car- 
penters and painters. Size closed 4x8%%”. 
Price bound in leather, postpaid, $3.50. In 


cloth, $3.00 


The Coalier’s Actuary 


Saves 99 percent of figuring and does it ae- 
curately. Prices any quantity from 5 tbs. to 
1,000 tons from 25¢ to $15. Price, post- 


paid, $2.50 


Finds the cost and selling price of moulding, 
furniture and everything manufactured from 
lumber or other material where lineal or 
square measurement will apply. Eighty-two 
pages, 3%x6”. Substantially bound with 
flexible cover. Price, postpaid, $3.00 


The Climax Tally Book 


Especially arranged for tallying hardwood 
lumber. Bound in sheep with stiff covers and 
round corners. Straps for holding securely 
riveted on; 110 pages. Size of book closed 
4%x8%”. Special prices in quantity. Single 
copy, postpaid, 750 


For sample pages and full particulars address 


American Lumberman, 
315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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Write for the Book 


and get the real reasons for Sable’s 
superiority—the definite details that 
show why Sable Rawhide Belting has 
a third more pulling power and a lot 
longer life than any oak-tanned leather 
belting. This book—Book 2—will tell 
you just what Surface Tanning and In- 
terior Rawhide stand for, and then if 
you don*t get more power and lower 
belting costs by the year, it will be 





your fault. 


Shultz Belting Company 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


New York, 111 Chambers St. Boston, 114 High St. 
Philadelphia, 116 No. Third St. 
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CALIFORNIA 
WHITE PINE. 


Cedar and Redwood Lumber, rough 
or worked, kiln dried; Lap Siding 
and Redwood Shingles are a few of 
our specialties. 


Redwood Shingle Capacity 
400 M Daily, Dry. 


LONG-BELL LUMBER CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
Exclusive Agents for Kansas, Nebraska, 
lowa, Oklahoma and Indian Ter. 








626 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 











California White Pine, 
California Sugar Pine, 
and Arizona Soft Pine. 


Best Stock for Factory and 
Pattern Lumber. 


ask LOUIS WUICHET, 


Rooms 708-710 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILL. 


: - ) 
| White Pine Lumber 
SASH AND DOOR STOCK. 


Softest lumber in California—We cater 
to the Eastern trade—Write for prices. 


California Box & Door Co. 


q GAZELLE, CALIFORNIA. 
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SAMPLE PAGES of tre Lumberman’s Actuary 


sent free upon request to any address 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St. CHICAGO. 





of Covington, is in the city today. Mr. Sutherland says 
he would be supremely happy if only there were cars 
enough to go around even half the time. This company 
has an excellent plant at Covington, has its own timber 
and operates four miles of logging railroad. Mr. 
Sutherland said that the demand is exceptionally good. 
‘*Prices have got up rather high, however,’’ said he, 
‘fand the yellow pine men are taking some of our ter- 
ritory. Still we have all the business we can do. 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota and Colorado 
are doing most of the buying from us just now.’’ 

One of the things the saw mill and shingle mill men 
of Tacoma are somewhat curious about is to know what 
becomes of all the freight cars the Northern Pacific 
hauls to Tacoma loaded with grain. The grain is un- 
loaded from the cars into the Tacoma flour mills and 
grain warehouses. The records of the state grain in- 
spector’s office, which is in this city, show that in Sep- 
tember there were 1,461 cars of wheat, 56 cars of oats, 
35 ears of barley and 19 cars of corn received at 
Tacoma for inspection. September grain receipts were 
six times as large as August. At this season of the 
year grain receipts are constantly increasing, and, judg- 
ing by records of past years, October grain receipts will 
be much greater than September. With all of these 
freight cars coming in and being unloaded at this 
point it would be natural to think that conditions at 
the saw mills would be much improved. On the con- 
trary, three big shingle mills are shut down and many, 
if not all, of the saw mills are running to only part 
capacity because they cannot get cars. The Northern 
Pacific is also bringing in considerable forage from 
Ellensburg and vicinity and the cars that this is hauled 
in go somewhere. Some of the wheat being brought in 
is on flat and gondola cars, covered with canvas. The 
mills could use some flat cars to excellent advantage, 
but they do not seem to be getting any or else those that 
do are hiding them for fear some other fellow will get 
them. 

Architect Frederick Heath is drawing plans for the 
new plant of the North Western Wooden Ware Com- 
pany to be built to replace the one destroyed by fire a 
few weeks ago. 

Present indications are that the shutdown of the 
western Washington shingle mills, which is to go into 
effect about one week before Christmas, will be very 
effective. Everett G. Griggs says he thinks it will be 
the most general shutdown in the entire history of the 
shingle mills. A large number of mills are idle as it is, 
owing to the ear shortage, and their owners have no 
idea when they will be able to start up again. Some of 
them think that if they get going by Christmas they 
will be doing well. 

Labor continues scarce at all the saw mills of Puget 
sound and vicinity and has been scarcer this summer 
than ever before. While there is always a market for 
skilled labor, indications are that a few weeks now will 
see common labor more plentiful, inasmuch as a large 
amount of street paving work in the city is being fin- 
ished and no more will be undertaken until the end of 
the rainy season. However, there is a vast amount of 
railroad construction work under way, both steam and 
electric roads, most of which will continue through the 
wet weather, furnishing a big demand for laborers. 
Wages are good, there is a large amount of building 
under way in Tacoma and no man who will work need be 
out of a job. Building permits issued for the first week 
of October indicate that this month is far to exceed the 
same month last year. 

Next week republicans in this county will formally be- 
gin their fall campaign and from then on until election 
day Ralph Metcalf, of the Metcalf Shingle Company, 
will try to quit worrying about cars and will look after 
votes. He is a candidate for state senator from the 
Twenty-sixth district, and his election is as near a 
‘¢einch’’ as it is possible to get in coast polities. 

Carlos Ruggles, president of the Gain-Robinson Lum- 
ber Company, of Springfield, Mass., wholesale lumber 
dealer, was in the city this week. He is making a trip 
through the northwest and looking over the fir country. 

Charles T. Weir, of Seattle, timber agent for several 
Arizona railroads, was in the city this week, a caller at 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company’s offices. 

The American ship Lucile arrived in port today to load 
a eargo of lumber for San Francisco for the Tidewater 
Lumber Company. 

Tomorrow the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company 
will finish the cargo of the big five-mast schooner 
Crescent. She will have about 1,750,000 feet for San 
Pedro and has been three weeks taking cargo. The 
schooner O. M. Kellogg has also arrived at this mill to 
load a California cargo. 

Articles of incorporation of the Allen-Sherman Lum- 
ber Company, of Little Rock, Thurston county, have 
been filed with the state auditor. The capital stock is 
$25,000 and the incorporators are H. F. Allen and 
Bertram E. Sherman. 

Port Townsend advices state that several thousand 
acres of timber land in western Jefferson county have 
been purchased by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Company, news of the purchase becoming public 
when a representative of the road appeared before the 
county commissioners and asked for a change in the 
present system of appraisement. No details of the pur- 
chase or its extent were made public. 

The Foster Lumber Company has no complaint to 
make about the market, either as to demand or prices, 
but is having its share of trouble getting cars. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 


CENTRALIA, WasH., Oct. 5.—The recent floods have 
brought down millions of feet of logs, and all the 





mills depending on this supply are now in shape to 


run full time, provided they can secure cars for ship- 
ment. Cargo business is lively. 

The Wynooche Lumber & Shingle Company has re- 
ceived a large part of its new machinery, and the 
work on the mill will be pushed rapidly. It will be 
only a short time until the plant will be running, and 
Montesano will have another industry. 

Washington hemlock has proved satisfactory for 
the manufacture of butter and fruit boxes and it 
doubtless will be used extensively. 

J. C. Hamilton, who was manager for the Columbia 
Box & Lumber Company, of South Bend, for several 
years, and G. P. Clerin, formerly with the Western 
Cooperage Company, of Aberdeen, have organized the 
Clerin & Hamilton Lumber Company. They have se- 
cured a fine site at Raymond and will build a plant 
capable of cutting 60,000 feet daily. 

The H. McCormick Lumber Company is shipping 
by water as much as possible, but the car shortage 
prevents it from getting stock to South Bend, and 
for this reason it is building its own road to the 
Columbia as rapidly as possible. 

W. 8S. Cran has purchased a small mill at Globe and 
will place P. V. Shepard in charge. 

The car situation has been severe for the last week, 
and is reported by nearly all of the mills as being 
the worst at any time in the history of lumbering in 
this state. Many of the mills suspended operations for 
a few days and had planned on a continued shut down, 
but the arrival of Mr. Moran, the new trainmaster, 
has eased the situation slightly and it is hoped that 
the worst season of shortage has passed. 

General trade conditions are satisfactory. Prices 
remain firm, demand strong and local trade is fully 
up to the standard. Real estate is moving at top 
prices, and substantial buildings are being erected. 
Labor is a little scarce, and wages good. 

The Pioneer Lumber Company, of Oakville, was 
closed down last week for lack of cars. During the 
suspension of operations the plant is being remodeled 
and a conveyor is being installed. 

Joseph Bernard, of Montesano, has his large logging 
camp running, and finds a ready market for his logs 
at a good price. 

John Wonderly, assistant manager of the Lumber 
Agency, has returned from a visit to his old home in 
Nebraska, and brings with him a bride. They have 
the best wishes of a host of friends. 

The Union Pacific railroad is instituting condemna- 
tion proceedings in this county and indications are 
that actual construction will soon begin. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., Oct. 5.—South America is a 
heavy consumer of fir lumber. Two cargoes of lumber 
left this port yesterday for Chile. The ship Aristome 
earried 1,500,000 feet to Taltal, Chile, and the steamer 
Gymeric carried 1,400,000 feet to Callao. 

The waterfront of Bellingham has been active in 
lumber shipments this week. The steamer Rainier 
loaded 80,000 feet for San Francisco, the steamer Mel- 
ville Dollar received 750,000 feet for San Pedro, and 
the British steamer Hampstead is loading 1,400,000 feet 
for delivery at Callao, Chile. Two ships, the Glory of 
the Seas and the Helene, are due to arrive at the E. K. 
Wood Lumber Company’s mill for cargoes of lumber 
for Australia, and the French steamer Duperro will 
carry a cargo to South Africa. 

The car shortage has reached an acute stage and 
unless relief may come within the next ten days the shin- 
gle mills of this county will be compelled to close. 

The Western Timber Company has been incorporated 
recently and the articles of incorporation have been 
filed in the office of the secretary of state and the 
county auditor. The capital stock is fixed at $50,000. 
The trustees of the new company are: James P. Nel- 
son, George C. Fisher, John R. Lea and Charles B. Dar- 
rin, all of Bellingham. 

The Larson Lumber Company is constructing a steel 
refuse burner at a cost of $12,000. The burner will be 
thirty feet in diameter and 140 feet in hight. 

During September the mills of this city shipped 
10,000,000 feet of fir lumber to California, as follows: 

E. K. Wood Lumber Company—Barkentine James T. Tuft, 
1,415,989 feet, San Pedro; ship Glory of the Seas, 1,233,8y0 
feet, San Francisco; schooner Helene, 1,089,307 feet, San 
Francisco; schooner Alex 7’. Brown, 965,848 feet, San Pedro. 

Bellingham Bay Lumber Company—Schooner George LE. 
Billings, 1,500,000 feet, San Francisco: ship America, 1,400,- 
000 feet, San Francisco; schooner Robert Dollar, 850,000 
feet, San Francisco; schooner Rainier, 850,000 feet, San 
Francisco; schooner Albert Meyer, 700,000 feet, San Fran- 
cisco; ship Aristomene, 1,400,000 feet, Chile; steamer 
Gymneric, 1,500,000 feet, Callao, Chile. 

The new price list of fir logs has increased mate- 
rially the price of lumber. 





One of the specialties of the Lidgerwood Manufac- 
turing Company, of New York, is installing complete 
money saving machines for getting logs out of the 
woods and loading them upon the cars. The com- 
pany has received awards from all the principal ex- 
positions for its machinery of this class and its fac- 
tories are running night and day to keep up with 
orders. In its advertisement; which appears in this 
issue, it is stated that the company has on its books 
orders for logging machinery alone that have not 
yet been filled amounting to $184,472.73. 

It is of interest in this connection to state that 
the Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company has on its 
books constantly orders for from forty to sixty log- 
ging engines. These engines it ships to every state 
in the Union and many of them go abroad. The com- 
pany is now building works in Newark, N. J., which 
will have a capacity three times that of its present 
works in Brooklyn, N. Y 
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CALIFORNIA. 


THE SWELL OF SAN FRANCISCO’S LUMBER 
TRADE. 


San FRANcisco, CAu., Oct. 5.—At last the fall rains 
have come and things are more tolerable in the burned 
city. All summer San Francisco struggled in a smother 
of ashes, brick dust and street dust that rose on every 
side and rolled through the streets and alleys un- 
hindered. 

Amid all their discomforts and discouragements the 
San Franciscans have set their faces grimly toward 
rebuilding their devastated city and the former well 
fed, spick and span business man who so confidently 
went to his work before the great catastrophe now can 
be seen pushing through the maze of ruins, begrimed 
with dust and dirt and half smothered in a eloud of 
ashes, getting his land cleared of debris preparatory 
to putting up some kind of a building, temporary or 
permanent, to shelter him, that he may get into the 
field again and retrieve his fallen fortune. 

In this herculean task of rebuilding the stricken 
city the lumber supply was the first consideration 
after the food supply and the work of immediate re- 
lief to the homeless and destitute; and in securing 
that supply it has been found necessary to put forth 
gigantic efforts and to encounter manifold difficulties. 

Probably not in all the history of the lumber trade 
of the United States has there been a demand more 
urgent or more extensive. Because not only was one 
great city more than half destroyed but a great strip 
of country, about 200 miles long and from thirty to 
fifty miles wide, had been shaken to its foundation 
and dozens of cities, towns and hamlets half wrecked. 

Then there was the normal outside demand in Cali- 
fornia, especially in Los Angeles, where there is a 
perennial building boom, and all of southern Cali- 
fornia, which has been enjoying an exceptional era of 
prosperity; so it needs but a glance and a thought to 
measure in some approximate manner the strain that 
has been put upon the lumber trade of the coast since 
that fateful day, April 18, 1906. 

It was not so much a question of material as it was 
of transportation. To complicate matters an early 
strike occurred among the sailors of the harbor. The 
owners were not quick enough to see that a _ great 
emergency had arisen and that conditions had also 
arisen that would place extra burdens upon the work- 
ing man, and they failed to smooth the way between 
employee and employer by making a satisfactory ad- 
vance in wages. The consequences were a long and 
vexatious strike, an attempt to man the lumber craft 
with nonunion men, and at last a triumph of the sail- 
ors’ union and the manning of all the great fleet with 
union men. Now things in that branch of the industry 
are running smoothly; but at the same time much 
valuable time was lost and no advantage gained in 
the great work of reconstruction. 

But even with all of the regular liners running and 
with every other available craft pressed into the serv- 
ice the transportation facilities for the lumber trade 
have at no time been adequate to the demand and the 
ery is still for more vessels to haul lumber down from 
the great lumber regions of the north and land it upon 
the shores of San Francisco bay. All kinds of vessels, 
both steam and sail, have been engaged for the lumber 
trade between Puget sound and San Francisco as well 
as for the port of San Pedro, through which Los 
Angeles and southern California receive their lumber 
supply. Every old hulk of a tramp craft has been 
patched up and taken into commission in the coast 
lumber trade, not only those lying up in the docks on 
the Pacifie coast but from all over the maritime world. 
Some of the old tubs that are now hauling lumber to 
port are said to be absolutely unseaworthy; but what 
is the odds so that freight rates are high? Look at 
the advance in lumber transportation rates on the 
coast since the 18th of last April: Before the earth- 
quake from Puget sound points to San Francisco $4.25 
a thousand feet; to San Pedro, $5 a thopsand; at 
present to San Francisco, $7.25 a thousand; to San 
Pedro, $8 a thousand. 

The favorite vessel for the transportation of lumber 
in the present emergency appears to be the steam 
schooner; next comes the barkentine. But the steam 
schooner is gaining ground and many of that class 
are now being built on the coast shipyards for the ex- 
press purpose of hauling lumber during the present 
extraordinary demand. 

The steam schooners are built from 275 to 300 feet 
long, 30 to 35 feet beam and from 12 to 14 feet hold. 
They are capable of from 600,000 to 800,000 feet of 
lumber each. The great bulk of the cargoes is car- 
ried on deck so as to save the time of loading below 
and then hoisting everything out of the hold when 
the dock is reached. 

The prineipal lumber ports of the north are Aber- 
deen, Hoquiam, Seattle, Tacoma and South Bend, 
Wash., and Portland and Astoria, Ore. Back of these 
towns in the great logging regions is the greatest 
activity. New gangs of men are being employed, new 
timber camps are being opened and additional milling 
facilities being erected, but so great is the output and 
so inadequate have been the means of getting the 
lumber to sea and on its way to San Francisco that 
many of the great yards have been clogged with an 
excess of shipments, one San Francisco firm alone 
having at one time on its northern wharves not less 
than 7,000,000 feet waiting to be loaded. 

Then when it comes to landing the lumber in San 
Francisco other difficulties are encountered. In the 





first place there was found to be an insufficiency of 
wharfage at which to receive the lumber, and to sup- 
ply this want new wharves are today being erected on 
the water front of San Francisco. In the next place 
there was found to be a lack of yard room and, 
thirdly, not enough teams could be secured to cart 
the lumber away to the local lumber yards or to the 
building sites where it was proposed to put up 
structures. 

When it is taken into consideration that 95 percent 
of this lumber is being used in the construction of 
temporary building; that the city is only in the midst 
of its period of temporary construction; that within 
five years, in all probability, 95 percent of these tempo- 
rary buildings will be torn down and the bulk of the 
lumber used in their construction rendered unfit for 
general use; that the great bulk of the residence part 
of town destroyed will be rebuilt in wood, the lumber 
proposition on the coast for the next ten years promises 
to be something almost startling in its colossal propor- 
tions. 

Of course in the rebuilt business section will be 
many buildings constructed of reinforced concrete, but 
builders say that just about as much lumber will be 
required in the construction of these buildings as 
would be used were they to be built upon the old com- 
bination plan, the lumber being required in the con- 
struction of the wooden ‘forms used to shape the con- 
crete work. It is said also that one eastern firm of 
concrete building contractors now in the San Francisco 
field is making an effort to place one order for 5,000,- 
000 feet of lumber for the building of its forms. 

Again, look at the enormous demand for lumber com- 
ing from the San Francisco relief committee, which is 
putting up temporary buildings to shelter the thou- 
sands who are still homeless. At the present time this 
committee is erecting not less than 5,000 two and three 
room houses. Most of these structures are of cheap 
frames covered with 1x6 flooring or ceiling with 
shingled roofs. 

Dealers say there is at present a serious shortage 
of both shingles and lath. 

In the south a veritable building boom is in progress 
and large quantities of lumber are being delivered to 
that section under contracts made before the earthquake 
and, of course, at a loss under the great advance in the 
price of lumber. Besides the great advance in freight 
rates already alluded to there has been an advance in 
the price of logs from $6 to $8 a thousand feet, pre- 
vailing before the earthquake, to $9 to $12 at the pres- 
ent writing. 

So under all this strain the lumbermen of San Fran- 
cisco are looking tired and, what is worse, they see no 
end in sight. Right after the fire they joined in build- 
ing a temporary office building near the water front 
near Stewart and Folsom streets and there they estab- 
lished their headquarters all under one roof. Fifteen 
firms have offices in this building. Besides all the strain 
brought upon them by the exigencies of the occasion 
they have been severely criticized for advancing the 
price of lumber and are threatened with prosecution 
under the interstate commerce law and the federal 
grand jury is investigating charges brought against 
them on this score. More than that, they have been 
publicly branded with the opprobrious name of 
‘“ gougers.’’ 

In answer to these charges they maintain that the 
advance in the price of lumber only about covers the 
advance in logs and freight rates combined. 

The situation in milling circles is one of the great- 
est activity. The lumber mills have not only been 
increasing their facilities for turning out Jumber but 
have doubled their hours of operation and are now 
operating their plants night and day with two shifts 
ot hands. 

Wholesalers in the bay cities assert that the demand 
for lumber from the interior towns has diminished 
since the earthquake, but this is not in consequence of 
an indisposition to build but arises from a lack of help, 
all the carpenters and building trades rushing to San 
Francisco and other bay cities to find employment in 
the great rebuilding boom. Nor will building in these 
last named cities slacken at all during the coming 
winter; it will continue with constantly increasing 
momentum. : 

There is nothing in the existing climatic conditions 
to interfere with building operations excepting an oc- 
easional shower, and temporary housing will be erected 
to a large extent to ward off the rain while work is 
being carried on. It is expected that early next spring 
the real work of permanent reconstruction will begin, 
and then will open another strenuous era. Meantime 
the great stream of lumber will keep coming down 
from the north. The great bulk of it will be unloaded 
at the wharves in the vicinity of Fremont, Beal and 
Main streets, where are eighteen or twenty berths and 
where the steamers are unloading night and day, the 
wharves and decks being brilliantly illuminated by 
electric lights. y 





THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELES, CaL., Oct. 6.—Business looks quite like 
old times in San Pedro and all the ports and throughout 
the lumber yards in Los Angeles. 

There is a good bit of business doing on the docks this 
week, there being eight steamers unloading, and nineteen 
windjammers, making twenty-seven in all, and many of 
them large ones, of at least 1,500,000 feet apiece. 

The strikers are not yet entirely squelched and are 
trying to make trouble, and are occasionally threatening 
some nonunion man, but the courts are pretty firm, and 
the business men are standing no nonsense at all, and 
business is going on almost as before the trouble. 
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Fir Lumber 


OF ALL KINDS AND 


SPRUCE 


First class new plant cutting over 
100 M feet per day. 


BEVEL SIDING, 
FINISH, 


CLEAR 
FACTORY STOCK. 





RAIL AND CARGO SHIPPERS. 


Gray’s Harbor Lumber Co. 


HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON, 





Where Yellow Fir 
Reaches Perfection 


is on the South Bend Branch of the N. P. Ry., 
and because we a.2 located right in the midst 
of this luxuriant growth, we are able to manu- 
facture a superior grade of 


LONG FIR TIMBERS 


CROSS ARMS, RAILROAD, DOCK, BRIDGE 
BUILDING AND CAR MATERIAL. 
We havea daily capacity of 150,000 feet, which 
together with excellent shipping facilities, 
enables us to render prompt and satisfactory 
service. Ask for our prices—maybe they'll 
prove interesting. We use the Telecode. 


H. McCormick Lumber Co. 


McCORMICK, WASHINGTON. 


Eastern Representative: RICHARD I. McGINNIS, 
84 Adams Street, Dexter Building, CHICAGO—Phone Harrison 2448, 











The Stock You Need 


is the kind that will support you 
in your little‘‘quality talks” with 
your customers. 
this sort in our 


Yard Stock ... Timbers 


We offer you 


Fir and Cedar Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles. 


The Reason: a af above. 


WEST COAST TIMBER CO. 


Teand 19 Davitent Biock, Bellingham, Wash. 
F Mills at Central, Wash. 


Fir Lumber 


CAR SHIPMENTS, FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC CARGOES, 


Port Blakely Mill Company, 


PORT BLAKELY, WASH. 
Eastern Representative: 4 W. VAWTER, 542 Lumber. Exchange, 


inneapolis, Minn. 


San Francisco Offices: RENTON, HOLMES & CO., Mills Building. 

















TO MAKE MONEY jen sionigase the Lumber 
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Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LOMBERMAN icago. 
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Fir and Spruce Lumber 


CLEAR FINISH A SPECIALTY. 


Let us have your inquiries for north coast lumber of all 
kinds both by car and cargo. 

Saw mill capacity 250 M. feet in 10 hours. 

Planing mill and dry kiln capacity, 100 M. feet in 10 hours. 


S. E. SLADE LUMBER CO. 
All inquiries for car business address 


Send cargo inquiries to ABERDEEN, WASH. 
65 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 











"THERE is only one way to make and 


maintain a reputation for high-grade po 


—deliver the goods. It costs like smoke at 
times, but it pays in the long run, and we are 
glad we stuck to it. 


HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON. 














ge SEATTLE, WASHINGTON ang 


























Factory Stock 


We have in pile, air dried, 
200,000 feet 2-4 & 2-6 Rough 
Clear 


“Sauk Valley Soft Fir” 


Immediate shipment. Send 








your orders or write for prices. 








United States Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
































RED CEDAR 


SIDING and SHINGLES 


We make a specialty of orders for either 
straight or mixed cars of Red Cedar Bevel 
Siding and Shingles. If you are in the 
market for straight cars of short lengths of 
Siding, we can save you money. We also 
manufacture all kinds of Fir, Spruce and 
Cedar Lumber for use in the retail yards. 


J. S. Bennett Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, 








Complete Stock of Porch 
Columns and Siding. 


Washington | SHINGLES 
Red Cedar 


Lumber. Write, Wire or ’Phone 


WIDE AND CLEAR 


*“Maltese Cross,’’ Eurekas, 
Clears and Perfections. 

















| Seattle Cedar Lumber Mfg. Co., SEAZIL™: 





Sixteen cargoes are scheduled as coming down, besides 
some from foreign ports. Yesterday the schooner Ethel 
Zane, Captain Garske, fifteen days from Everett came 
in, and also the schooner Lottie Carson came down and 
went into the neighboring port of Newport with a full 
cargo of lumber from Eureka. The Ethel Zane brought 
600,000 feet, and she is unloading this at the Southern 
California Lumber Company’s dock. 

There sailed yesterday, the steamer Roanoke, Captain 
Dunham, for Portland, via San Francisco, Eureka, and 
way ports. She had a full list of passengers north, and 
back freight. The steamer Whittier, Captain Dickson, 
also sailed for Port Harford to load lumber. The 
steamer Shasta, Captain Hansen, left for Bellingham 
direct to load lumber, and the oil barge Santa Paula, 
Captain Freel. Today the steamer Tampico, Captain 
Haley, sails for Seattle, via San Francisco, also the 
schooner W, J. Patterson, Captain Lancaster, for Aber- 
deen, and the steamer Marshfield, Captain Dettmers, for 
Hardy Creek. 

Lumber is selling a little better, and is very firm in 
price and may advance. 

September was somewhat disappointing from a 
building point of view, but there were 633 permits, of a 
value of $1,020,774. This is the lowest September 
record in four years. There are various causes for this, 
but the real ones are the difficulty in getting lumber 
here for two months, and the sudden rise in cost. But 
there has been more building outside of the city than in, 
and, could carefully prepared statistics be presented, it 
would be easily seen that southern California itself has 
kept up its record pretty evenly. Nearly every town 
within a hundred miles is building at a good rate, and a 
good deal of money is going into buildings that will 
greatly improve the country. There seems to be a little 
spurt again in the city, and a talk with architects and 
builders would indicate an improvement already started 
for October. 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 

San Francisco, Cau., Oct. 6.—Selwyn Eddy, presi- 
dent of the Pacific Lumber Company, is spending a few 
days in Los Angeles on business. Edwin M. Eddy, 
manager of the Pacific Lumber Company’s San Fran- 
cisco yards, is visiting in the eastern states. 

The California Pine Box & Lumber Company has 
removed its home office from the Alameda office of the 
California Sugar & White Pine Agency to 618 Crocker 
building, San Francisco. The latter company, under the 
management of F. F. Sayre, will retain the offices it 
has occupied in Alameda since the fire, until its new 
offices in the James Flood building, at the corner of 
Market and Powell streets, have been completed. That 
probably will be within the next month or two. 

E. N. Harmon, president and manager of the El 
Dorado Lumber Company, is going to visit Pinogrande, 
where the company’s big saw mill is cutting over 200,- 
000 feet of California pine daily, and extensive im- 
provements have been completed. He will be accompa- 
nied by Office Manager Rassette. 

Unions Still Holding Out. 

The hopes which were entertained about two weeks 
ago for a speedy settlement of the strike of the union 
sailors for higher wages on coasting steamers in the 
lumber trade, have disappeared and all negotiations 
have been declared off. The situation, however, as 
far as delivering lumber is concerned, is much better 





| than during the summer, as many steam schooners 


owned by prominent firms are paying the union wages 
and have secured union crews. Deliveries of fir and red- 
wood lumber at this port are keeping up well under the 
circumstances, although not supplying enough to satisfy 
the demand. The Longshore Lumbermen’s Union, 
which, soon after the sailors’ strike was declared, with- 
drew from the City Front Federation as a strategic 
move, and prevented a general tieup of the water front 
industries, has reéntered the federation, and an order 
has been issued against the members working on the 
same jobs with the nonunion longshoremen who are un- 
loading lumber in this city. 
Embargo Still in Force. 

The obnoxious embargo rule still prevents the north- 
ern mills from shipping lumber here, except those that 
are near the ocean. All of the lumber received here 
by rail during the last two months was contracted for 
before the new rule was enforced to relieve the conges- 
tion of cars loaded with lumber in the railroad yards 
of San Francisco and Oakland. 


New Steam Schooners. 

The new steam schooner Washington has arrived 
from Puget Sound with a cargo of 600,000 feet of fir 
lumber. 

John Lindstrom, who was recently in this city on 
business relating to his contracts for the construction 
of two steam schooners for Beadle Bros. and Matthew 
Turner, has returned to Aberdeen, where his ship yards 
are located. He is quoted as saying that it is likely 
that the high price of lumber at Grays Harbor will 
foree him to build vessels in future at Eureka in order 
to compete with other ship builders. 

Oakland Planing Mill Closed. 

The strike of the planing mill men of Berkeley and 
Oakland, Cal., where large amounts of millwork were 
being manufactured for the rebuilding of San Fran- 
cisco, which has been impending for some time, took 
place today. The men demanded a 25 percent advance 
in wages, but the mill owners refused to grant more 
than a 12% per cent increase. Nearly every mill man 
in Oakland walked out today, owing to the owners’ re- 
fusal to meet the demands. The strike will prevent 
union teamsters handling lumber from the mills to jobs 
and unless it is settled soon building work may come 
to a standstill in Alameda county. 


McCloud River Logging. 

It is understood that the McCloud River Lumber 
Company will attempt to keep all of its plants at Me- 
Cloud, Cal., running throughout the winter. Michigan 
sleds are to be tried during the season when the snow 
lies deep. An experiment made last spring was suc- 
cessful. Manager 8S. O. Johnson is confident that these 
Michigan ‘‘drays’’ will prove effective along the Me- 
Cloud river. At least the mills, railroad and logging 
camps can operate much longer than usual during the 
winter. As much as 480,000 feet of white pine and 
sugar pine lumber has been cut in a day this season 
and 1,800 men are employed in all the branches of the 
business. 


THE INLAND EMPIRE. 


IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 


KALISPELL, Mont., Oct. 6.—Five hundred , thousand 
dollars were this week invested on the Fortine river bot 
tom near White Fish, Joseph Gussenhoven, a lumberman 
of Havre, being one of the leading investors. Mr. Gus- 
senhoven controls an investment in the timber line of 
over $50,000, having purchased all the holdings of S. J. 
Dahlberg, with all his other extensive interests. The pur- 
chase includes 520 acres of timber and land and 1,000 
acres of timber on Fortine river, which practically em- 
braces all the supply on the stream for a distance of 
four miles on each side, as well as the supply on Deep 
ereek and Meadow creek, tributaries of the Fortine, and 
includes two mill sites. Mr. Gussenhoven already has 
begun construction of a new saw mill and planing mill, 
which he anticipates will be in operation within sixty 
days. 

The machinery for the Diamond Lath, Brick & Tile 
Company’s lath mill is already on the ground and the 
work of putting it in place is now in progress. 

Another lath mill will be put in about three miles east 
of town before many months. Timber was purchased 
there last fall by B. M. Burrows, upon which the mill 
will operate, and a letter from him states that the mill 
will be built within a few months. 

Shoemaker & Roberts have closed down their mill at 
Athens for the season, the supply of logs on hand hav 
ing been converted into lumber. They have started 
logging operations for next year, and will increase 
their cut about 50 percent. 

The Hutchinson Lumber Company this week began 
the work of installing a planing mill, which will be 
operated in connection with its saw mill. 

C. I. O’Neil, of Kalispell, and A. H. Burns, formerly 
of Kalispell, but who has been in Spokane since Lebert 
& Burns sold to the Northwestern Lumber Company a 
number of years ago, also James Byrne, of the Byrne 
& O’Neil Lumber Company, of Great Falls, are new 
stockholders in the Dawson Lumber Company, of 
Libby, and have put enough money into the concern 
to place it on a sound financial basis. The company 
practically has been reorganized, and Mr. Burns has 
moved to Libby and taken charge of the operations. 
The mill will be put in shape to cut all kinds of lum- 
ker next year, and the company will invest heavily in 
the. timber lands tributary to the mill. 











IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 6.—Considerable interest has 
been aroused in lumber circles by the announcement 
made by the Northern Pacific railway that a new tariff 
will be issued carrying minimums of 30,000 pounds for 
cars under thirty-six feet and 40,000 pounds for ears 
thirty-six feet and over, said minimums to apply to 
local shipments within a radius of 150 miles out of 
Spokane.’ It had been supposed that the minimum ques 
tion was settled definitely until this announcement was 
made. A meeting of the lumber shippers was held im 
mediately and the special railway committee, appointed 
some time ago, was instructed to look into the effect of 
the tariff on loading for local shipment, as well as its 
relation to east bound traffic. 

The labor situation continues to grow worse and the 
wage scale found necessary to pay for woodsmen has 
caused many of the manufacturers to decide to curtail 
logging operations, and it is altogether probable that 
the number of camps operated this winter will be much 
fewer than had been anticipated. 

The Pine Creek Milling Company, located about four 
miles east of Kendrick, Ida., has placed the machinery 
in its mill, but will not put the same in operation until 
early in the spring. Logging will be commenced shortly. 

It is reported that the trespass brought against the 
Hinze Lumber Company by the Forest Service has heen 
settled out of court by the company paying $4 a thou- 
sand for logs unlawfully taken. 

A new logging railroad is being constructed from 
Colville to Little Pend d’Oreille river, a distance of 
about fifteen miles. The road is being constructed by 
the Winslow Lumber Company, which operates mills in 
that section, and will be used principally for the trans 
portation of logs from the timber to the mills. Articles 
of incorporation were filed during the week under the 
name of the Colville & Eastern Railway Company. 

Thomas Shevlin, jr., son of the well known lumber 
man of Minneapolis, Minn., is in Spokane. It is under- 
stood that Mr. Shevlin will locate in Seattle. 

B. King, of the King Lumber Company, of Cran 
brook, B. C., spent the greater portion of the week 
among the lumbermen of Spokane and in taking in the 
fair. Mr. King reports. conditions surrounding the mar 
keting of lumber in British Columbia as being entirely 
satisfactory. 

M._H. Grover, of the Day-Luellwitz Lumber Company, 
left Friday for Chicago, Mr. Grover will be absent for 
about a week. 
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MINNESOTA. © 


a ee 
THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 10.—The sawing season here 
is going to be prolonged somewhat later than was thought 
a fortnight ago. Since that time a considerable rise 
in the upper river brought in a good many logs, which 
joined the drive brought in here last week, and the 
boom company has logs enough to keep the crew turning 
about a week longer. As the river is falling again 
it is not likely that many more logs will be received be- 
fore the river freezes. A drive has been started from 
Little Falls, but will not come anywhere near here till 
after November 1. One or two of the local mills will 
have to shut down right away after the boom company 
closes down, as they are running with a scant supply of 
logs. The others will have enough to run them till 
November 1 or later and two mills will close the season 
with a surplus on which to start in the spring. Driving 
will commence next spring under good conditions. One 
drive will be near Minneapolis, another nearly to Little 
Falls and a third, which has been started recently from 
Pokegama, has reached Aitkin and will be taken over 
the dam at Brainerd this fall. 

The September report of the surveyor general of logs 
and lumber shows another decrease in the supply of logs 
at Minneapolis and points below. There were 455,304 
logs scaled in the river at Minneapolis, measuring 32,- 
460,650 feet, and 118,000 feet scaled from rail ship- 
ments. Last year in September the scale was 694,133 
logs, 49,860,150 feet. The St. Paul scale this year was 
108,102 logs, 10,366,820 feet; last year it was 174,802 
logs, 18,820,800 feet. The Little Falls scale this year, 
52,584 logs, 5,440,810 feet; last year, 60,577 logs, 6,382,- 
180 feet. The total scale at Minneapolis up to October 
1 this year was 187,508,430 feet. Last year in the same 
period it was 224,833,930. The decrease is an indica- 
tion of the reduced production locally. 

There will be a large attendance of lumbermen and 
some lively bidding at the state capitol in St. Paul to- 
morrow, when State Auditor Iverson will hold the annual 
sale of state timber. There is some objection, however, 
to the way in which the sale has been arranged this 
year. There has been no separation between the pine and 
spruce and the cedar, tamarack, jack pine and balsam. 


* All is lumped in one estimate and the buyer must take it 


all. Many lumbermen object to buying and bothering 
with the less desirable woods and are disinclined to bid. 
For this reason there may not be such a heavy sale this 
year as usual, but there will be active bidding for some 
tracts. 

The St. Croix Log Lifting Company, of Stillwater, has 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital, to engage in the 
business of raising sunken logs in the St. Croix river, 
a business which is becoming popular. The incorporators 
of the company are Martin Crane, Frankfort, Mich.; 
William Kaiser, Muscatine, Iowa; Fred M. Tozer, St. 
Paul, and William F. Mackey, Stillwater. 

At the request of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association F. N. Shaw, one of the railway weighing ex- 
perts, has been assigned by F. O. Becker, of the Western 
Railway Weighing Association, to make test weights of 
northern pine lumber for the purpose of verifying the 
association’s table of estimated weights. He is in Min- 
neapolis now making test weights, in company with J. F. 
Chambers, the association’s weighing expert. They will 
visit the other principal manufacturing points so as to 
get weights of the lumber manufactured in different 
localities. 

The office of the Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association 
has been removed several doors and Secretary M. O. 
Nelson is now at home at 734 Lumber Exchange. Mr. 
Nelson, by the way, was recently honored by nomination 
as one of the four republican candidates for park com- 
missioner of Minneapolis. He was one of the successful 
four in a field of twenty-four candidates contesting in 
the primary election and is certain of election. 

The record of building permits showed a slight de- 
crease in Minneapolis for September. There were 387 
permits issued, for a total estimated cost of $711,525. 
Last year in September there were 394 permits, total 
value $797,225. The total for the year to date is still 
well ahead, coming to $7,613,590, compared with 
$7,151,515 in the same period last year. St. Paul had a 
good increase in September, scoring $887,921, compared 
with $482,289 last year, and St. Paul’s total for 1906 
to date is $5,393,437, compared with $4,938,055 in the 
same months of 1905. 

The Page & Hill Lumber Company, of this city, has 
bought a quantity of white cedar in tracts adjoining the 
Minnesota & International railway from the Lammers 
Bros. & O’Brien interests at Stillwater. 

Among the recent Minneapolis visitors is Raymond 8. 
Farr, of Georgetown, S. C., general manager of the 
Atlantic Coast Corporation, Limited, owner of four large 
saw mills and one of the large yellow pine producers. 

J. B. Burkholder, of the Burkholder Lumber Company, 
is back from a business trip to Chicago and reports con- 
ditions in the northwest rather quiet with a good pros- 
pect for future business. 





NORTHERN MINNESOTA NEWS. 


DuLuTH, MINN., Oct. 9.—Probably the highest price 
that has been paid for white pine lumber in the north- 
west this fall was paid by the management of the dyna- 
mite plant at Ashland for special construction purposes. 
The price was $90 a thousand. It was necessary to have 
some perfectly clear stuff. The pine was selected at 
Drummond, Wis. 

Reports of buying on account of 1907 continue but 
both buyers and sellers are reluctant to give particu- 
lars. The buyers seem afraid that it may develop that 


they have paid too high a price and the sellers fear 
that time may prove that they have sold too low. 

F. J. Hathaway, of the Marsh-Hathaway Company, 
of Chicago, is in the city. He says that his company 
has sold 20,000,000 feet for 1907 delivery. This concern 
did considerable logging on some of the islands of the 
Apostle group in Lake Superior, this season. 

The attorney general of Minnesota has filed com- 
plaints against two big lumber companies in the dis- 
trict court here, alleging that certain state school lands 
were entered upon in 1900 and 1901 and a quantity of 
timber taken away unlawfully. The alleged trespassers 
are the Rat Portage Lumber Company, of Rat Portage, 
Ont., and the Lesure Lumber Company, of Duluth. In 
the case of the first concern the state alleges damages 
to the amount of $5,604 and in the case of the latter 
$5,649. The cases will be tried at the November term. 

‘The prospects are that the federal goyernment will 
undertake to improve the Big Ford and Little Fork 
rivers of northern Minnesota in order to make them 
navigable for light draft steamboats. Under an act of 
congress directing that a survey be made of the rivers 
with a view to their improvement by the government 
Major R. Davenport has made an inspection of the 
streams. Considerable timber is floated on these rivers, 
the waters of which empty into the Rainy river on the 
international border. The rivers will be improved for 
the driving of logs as well as for other navigation pur- 
poses, by the removal of boulders and sandbars. 

Logging roads often turn out to be excellent highways 
for heavy team traffic after they have served their pur- 
pose for the loggers, as is illustrated by the old logging 
highway between Hibbing and Bear river. This is now 
one of the best roads in St. Louis county, according to 
some of the members of the county board. 

The lumber shipments from Lake Superior during 
September amounted to 117,792,000. feet. 

John McAlpine has purchased from the Weyerhaeuser 
interests at Ashland one locomotive and twenty-four 
Russel logging cars, to be used on his spur of nine miles 
in length, at milepost 39 on the Duluth & Iron Range 
road. He used a leased engine last year. 

Lumber rates have been advanced to $3 from the head 


‘of Lake Superior. It is said that there will be no diffi- 


culty in maintaining this rate for the balance of the 
season. 

Thomas Bardon, of Ashland, timberman, mining man 
and banker, came over to Duluth today and heard a story 
that pleased him. It is one that will please everybody 
identified with the lumber business, as it is a good 
natured hit at the present prices of lumber. A. L. Or- 
dean, of Duluth, president of the First National bank, 
has just had a new sidewalk put down in front of his 
fine new home in the east end. The lumber for the pur- 
pose was of excellent: quality and commanded a price 
that interested the banker some. After the work was 
completed one of the workmen asked Mr. Ordean what 
he would do with the short ends of the boards that had 
accumulated in the construction. The banker looked 
thoughtful a minute and then said: ‘‘Just pick them 
up carefully and bring them into the house and in the 
morning I will have them sent down to the bank and 
placed in the vault.’’ 





IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 


CLOQUET, MINN., Oct. 8.—Several large shipments are 
being made from Cloquet stocks to go via the great 
lakes to the eastern market, which probably will be 
among the last to go by cargo this season. The trade 
from the southwest is a trifle better than during Sep- 
tember «nd shipments for this month promise to be 
larger in volume. The car shortage has not affected 
materially the movement of lumber from here up to 
the present time and as practically all mixed, car 
orders are sent for rush shipments it is placing Clo- 
quet manufacturers in a position to take care of their 
trade in a satisfactory manner. While the railroads 
are taxed to their capacity, deliveries are being made 
with reasonable promptness. 

W. R. Shaw, of South St. Paul, Minn., spent a 
couple of days in Cloquet last week buying stock for 
his yard. 

J. C. Campbell, manager of the Duluth & North- 
eastern railway, returned to his work last Wednesday 
from a western trip of nearly six weeks. 


WISCONSIN. 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Oct. 10.—D. J. Arpin, of Grand 
Rapids, and former Governor Edward Scofield, of 
Oconto, have been visitors to Milwaukee this week. 

Much interest has been taken in the annual meeting 
of the Wisconsin Central railroad which was held in 
this city Tuesday of this week. New factors in the 
financial world have secured control of the company 
with the result that the resisnations of several of the 
former directors, including President H. F. Whitcomb 
and Vice President Howard Morace, were presented and 
accepted. The new directorate includes several men of 
wealth and prominence. They have elected as officers 
W. A. Bradford, jr., of Cincinnati, president, and G. M. 
Cumming, of New York, chairman of the board of 
directors. Thomas H. Gill, well known as a prominent 
lawyer of Wisconsin, has been retained as_ general 
solicitor and W. R. Hancock was reélected treasurer. 
There has been great regret on the part of Milwaukee 
people in the fact that President Whitcomb retires from 
the management of the road. It has been largely due to 
his splendid ability that the Wisconsin Central has’ been 
brought to such a high state of perfection during the 
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Our Whole Story— 
SATISFACTION. 


FIR, SPRUCE and PINE, 
RED CEDAR LUMBER and 
SHINGLES of High Grade. ; 


Located on the Pacific Coast we personally select our 
lumber. Being on the ground we can get better goods at 
fairer prices than the inland dealer. 

We give you the benefit of our excellent business situation 
and our money-saving systems of handling Pacific Coast Forest 
Products. Let us quote you. 

Let us send you atrial shipment. We will treat you fairly. 





We use Telecode,. 


Arrow Lumber & Shingle Co. 


328-329 Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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PACIFIC WASHINGTON I 
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‘Robert S. Wilson, 


1211-1212-1213 Alaska Bldg. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, 

















L. OC. PALMER, Pres. J. M. LEITER, Sec. 
J. 8. BRADLEY, Treas. & Gen. Mgr. 
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Direct from Manufacturers. 


BRIDAL VEIL LUMBERING CO. 


BRIDAL VEIL, OREGON, 
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We Can Ship 


you promptly strictly air-dried 


Red Cedar Siding 


in straight cars or mixed with 
Shingles via any route. We 
also manufacture 


Fir Lumber 


in all forms. Send us your 
orders. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


Main Office and Mills, EVERETT, WASH. 


Minneapolis Office, 
1016 Lumber Exchange, Chas. Van Pelt, Manager. 











Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Lands, Logs 
Lumber 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


Mills at Everett, Wash. 











‘FIR LUMBER 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring and General 
Yard Stock. We are manufacturers and 


CAR and CARGO SHIPPERS. 


Daily Capacity, 100,000 Feet. 


~The Mitchell Lumber Co., 


a EVERETT, WASH. | 7 


Fir Lumber and Lath | 


Car and Cargo Shippers. 


Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company 


Mills and General Offices at 
EVERETT, * WASHINGTON. 
_4 














7—The Pump that always =e, 


because it is simple of construction—can’t freeze or 








out of order. Will pump from ponds, pits, tube and 
2 driven wells and makes a first class fire pump. The 


Van Duzen Steam-Jet Pump 


is the lowest priced reliable steam-jet pump in 
: the world, especially serviceable in saw mills 
| ® and planing mills for elevating or forcing water. 
‘ We will send one free for a 3O days’ trial to 
ib 33 anyone mentioning the Am. Lum. 10 sizes. Ask for 








last few years. It has been the policy of Mr. Whit- 
comb and his directors to expend their earnings in im- 
provements on the road rather than in the payment of 
dividends. The new officers announce that there will 
be no change in the road’s policy and that it will not 
be sold to some other large railroad company. Mr. 
Bradford says he has no intention of moving the gen- 
eral offices from Milwaukee. He also announces that 
work will be continued’ on the Owen-Ladysmith-Duluth 
extension as rapidly as possible. The completion of 
that line will open up a very valuable part of the state 
and through traffic to points south and east, giving a 
direct line to Duluth, Chicago and Manitowoc. Presi- 
dent Whitcomb, in his annual report, made the follow- 
ing reference to the new route, which is interesting to 
lumbermen: 

Nearly all the way the route of this new line is through 
lands covered by a heavy growth of timber for the prod- 
uct of which there is a constantly growing demand, and 


as the timber is cut agricultural development will follow, 
the soil being first class for that purpose. 


W. E. Whiting, of Washburn, Wis., has been a visitor 
at the Republican house this week. He says that lum- 
bermen of northern Wisconsin are coming to a keen 
realization of the scarcity of timber and alludes to 
the work that is now being done to raise logs that for 
years have been submerged at the bottoms of the rivers. 
It is estimated that at the bottom of the mill pond at 
Washburn there are no less than 3,000,000 feet of logs, 
which, if raised, would have a value of many thousands 
of dollars. A large crew of men is now employed in 
zetting out logs from the bottom of the creek near the 
mill of the Hines Lumber Company and most of them 
ire found to be in fine condition. 

The annual meeting of the Milwaukee Athletic Club 
was held Tuesday evening, October 9. President Wilmer 
Sieg, who has occupied that position for the last five 
vears, declined reélection and on his retirement was very 
leasantly surprised to be the recipient of a beautiful 
liamond ring for himself and a set of table silver- 
ware for Mrs. Sieg. The members of Hoo Hoo, who 
attended the concatenation in Milwaukee a few years 
igo, will remember Wilmer Sieg as the happy and very 
fficient master of ceremonies at the smoker held at the 
Hotel Pfister. Among the new officers elected is Frank 
N. Snell, who was elected a director for three years. 





IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 


RHINELANDER, WIs., Oct. 8.—Inquiries for lumber are 
‘oming in freely from all parts of the country. Some 
f them are for large stocks, showing that many of 
the factories ure preparing to place contracts for 
‘heir winter and spring supplies. Prices remain about 
the same, although basswood seems to be about the 
strongest item on the list. Stocks of low grade bass- 
wood and No, 2 and 3 common are getting low. Firsts 
and seconds and No. 1 common are in good demand, 
but not quite as good as for the other grades. 

Soft elm crating is selling well and bringing about 
$10 at the mill. Hard and soft maple are selling to 
some extent, but the best trade in maple is during 
the winter months, 

Birch is the heaviest seller, taking one grade with 
‘nother, and it is well for the manufacturers that 
this is so, for there are heavy stocks of birch at the 
nills. Prices hold up pretty well, at about $28 for 
‘neh firsts and seconds, $30 for 14%, and 1%-inch and 
3381 for 2-inch, although there is some shading of 
nrices at times. Chicago is a low price market for 
hireh, but the interior towns are willing to pay the 
thove prices. 

White pine is said by dealers to be in good demand, 
‘specially in upper grades. 

There is no particular trouble about cars lately and 
‘ll roads seem to be able to supply enough to keep 
‘he crews at work. There is no surplus, but condi- 
‘ions are better than they were a few weeks ago. 

The Stevens Lumber Company has a camp now run- 
ning in its new timber holdings near Parrish and 
‘ater expects to put in a second one. The concern 
vill probably log from 7,000,000 to 10,000,000 feet 
he coming winter. Tae logs will be sawed at Rhine- 
‘ander, 

Logging contractors are now in the market for 
‘aborers, but the prospects are small for getting 
~nough men for work in the woods the coming winter. 
ogging operators are payin ood wages, rangin 
from $30 to $40 a ean, stieartea — _— 

Owing to a rush of orders for car lots of lumber, 
Anson Pierce was ‘obliged to give up his trip east, 
which was planned for this week. 

Prescott Calkins returned Tuesday evening from a 
week’s trip through Price county, where he went to 
»urehase oxen for the Robbins Lumber Company. He 
nicked up six pair of young steers well broken, obtain- 
ing most of them in the vicinity of Ogema, Prentice 
and Pennington. 


IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 


Wausau, Wis., Oct. 9.—The Barker & Stewart Lum- 
ber Company, of this city, has let the contract to 
Cheniner & Prehn to put in 7,500,000 feet of logs in 
Hewitt, this county, during the coming season. The 
stock is to be brought to Wausau for sawing. 

The Plumer water power, together with the saw mill, 
now being operated by Arnt Arnlsen, of this city, and 
the island on which it is situated, have lately been pur- 
chased by the Wausau Electric Light Company. The 
consideration is understood to have been $55,000. 

The Jacob Mortenson Lumber Company, of this city, 
has recently closed two deals whereby it became the 
owner of two small tracts of fine timber in Eldron, this 
county. One contains 160 acres and the other 80 
acres. The timber will be manufactured at the com- 
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pany’s mill in this city. 


8S. M. Quaw, of the Quaw Lumber Company, Edgar, 
and two wood cruisers have gone to Vancouver, B. 
to look over and estimate a tract of over 400,000,000 
feet of fir and red cedar. If the timber is satisfactory 
and can be purchased at a reasonable figure, Mr. Quaw 
will close the deal for Wausau parties. 


MICHIGAN. 


OPP DPD LID 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay City AnD SaGINAaw, MicH., Oct. 9.—E. C. Har- 
grave left Sunday night for Chihuahua, Mexico. In that 
province he is identified with a syndicate that is build- 
ing one of the largest saw mill plants in the world. It 
will have a capacity of 450,000 feet every twenty-four 
hours and is calculated to manufacture 150,000,000 feet 
of lumber in a year. The syndicate owns countless mil- 
lions of feet of timber. 

George D. Jacksun, William H. Sharp and Guy Moul- 
throp, of Bay City, have bought the mill plant and tim- 
ber holdings of the W. & A. McArthur Company at 
Little Current, Ont. The McArthur company has been 
operating this plant several years, moving over to 
Canada when the timber tributary to the Cheboygan 
mill became exhausted. The mill has a capacity of 
25,000,000 feet annually and is in fine condition. It is 
understood the timber holdings approximate 75,000,000 
feet, but there is other timber available for the mill. 
The terms were not given out. Mr. Jackson has been 
handling lumber a number of years, buying and selling, 
and Guy Moulthrop is at the head of the Moulthrop 
Lumber Company, operating a saw mill at John island. 
The new owners will put in a stock of logs for next 
season’s run. 

A new maple flooring factory is being erected on 
Holland avenue, Saginaw, of which George Strable, for- 
merly of Reed City, is the dominating factor, although 
the organization has not yet been perfected. The main 
building is 56x250 feet, constructed of brick and con- 
erete. The boiler house is 32x64 feet, of the same mate- 
rial as the main factory. It will be equipped with two 
Wickes Bros.’ water tube boilers of 200 horsepower 
each. The engine house will be equipped with a 350- 
horse power Harris-Corliss engine. The warehouse will 
be 56x200 feet. The whole plant will be as nearly fire- 
proof as possible. There are three dry kilns each 75 
feet long and they have solid concrete floors. It will 
be one of the largest flooring plants in the state. The 
company expects to be doing business early next year. 

Lombard & Rittenhouse, of Cheboygan, have bought 
the Carp Lake saw mill and are now making general 
repairs. They will manufacture lumber, lath and 
shingles. 

The Nester estate, of Detroit, is moving its big saw 
mill from Ashland to Thessalon, Ont. Some months ago 
the Nesters and others purchased a small mill and tim- 
ber holdings at Thessalon and the Ashland mill is to be 
utilized in the construction of a plant of largely in- 
creased capacity. 

The movement of lumber from the valley this year 
is expected to approximate 380,000,000 feet, but if the 
ear scarcity continues a good deal of lumber will not 
be moved until after January 1. Shippers say the trade 
is good and the lumber is wanted but they are handi- 
capped by reason of not being able to move it as 
promptly as desired. 

The Kneeland & Bigelow Company mill is being 
operated twenty-four hours a day and the Kneeland, 
Buell & Bigelow plant is running ten hours a day. A 
good share of the stock of the two plants was sold last 
spring. The last named plant has been cutting a lot 
of thick maple for structural work, which goes to Ohio. 

The Bay City Chemical & Color Company has been 
organized and has purchased the old Wheeler stave mill 
site at Bay City, on which a factory will be erected for 
utilizing hardwood for wood alcohol and other byprod- 
ucts for stains and color material used in the furniture 
business. 

Loggers who do not make a business of logging the 
year through are starting camps. Owing to the scarcity 
of labor there is hardly a concern able to obtain a full 
erew. The rate of wages south of the straits is $28 to 
$32 and north of the straits $35 and $40 is being paid 
and the men are not offering freely at this wage. Good 
men particularly are scarce. 

A good’ deal of lumber is coming in by boat this 
month, mostly from Canada. Bradley, Miller & Co., 
E. B. Foss & Co. and Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co. 
each have a number of million feet to come. Handy 
Bros. are bringing box lumber from Lake Superior, 
having a large steamer of their own regularly engaged 
in the trade. 

The schooner Katie Brainerd arrived from Thessalon 
with 533,618 feet and the C. J. Fillmore from the same 
port with 520,889 feet, consigned to E. B. Foss & Co. 
The steamer Maine arrived from French river with 
229,511 feet, and the J. L. Ketchum with 473,603 feet, 
consigned to Bradley, Miller & Co. The steamer Jay 
Gould arrived from Superior with 724,000 feet for 
Handy Bros. 

The Marais Lumber Company was unable to secure 
enough men to operate its night shift and suspended 
the night run last week. For months the plant has been 
running short handed. 








THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Detroit, MicwH., Oct. 10.—Lumber carrying rates 
were marked up 50 cents a thousand pounds on all lines 
of pine, cedar, hemlock and other lumber commodities 
by the executive committee of the Lumber Carriers’ 
Association last week. Tonnage is in good demand 
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and it would not be considered surprising should a spe- 
cial meeting be called before the regular November 
meeting to make another advance in rates. The follow- 
ing is the new schedule for pine, other commodities be- 
ing advanced in proportion: 

Head of Lake Superior to Chicago etc., $3. 

Head of Lake Superior to Lake Erie, $3. 

Lower half of Lake Superior to Chicago and Lake Erie, 
$2.75. 

Points between Whitefish bay and Detour, also all of 
Georgian bay to Chicago and Lake Erie, $2.50. 

Lake Huron to Lake Erie, $2.25. 

North end of Lake Michigan to Lake Erie, $2.50. 


Head of Lake Superior to Lake Ontario, $1 more than 
the Buffalo rate. 


Head of Lake Superior to Oswego, $1.25 more than the 
Buffalo rate. 


Head of Lake Superior to Bay City, $2.75. 


The association gave out a statement regarding labor 
conditions which refers to the conditions in Chicago, 
Toledo and Buffalo as being ‘‘intolerable,’’ as the un- 
loading locals have ignored their contracts for 1906 
by detaining boats and compelling them to pay more 
than the contract price. ‘‘If this continues it will be 
necessary for consignees to unload the boats in order 
to give them despatch,’’ reads the statement. 

“About twenty-five vessels were lost to the lumber trade 
this season through one cause or another, and this with 
the amount of lumber to be moved is given as the cause 
of the advance in rates. The labor troubles are ex- 
pected to be adjusted soon by the officials of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Union. The increased un- 
loading prices were paid under protest. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 

GRAND Rapips, MicuH., Oct. 9,—Work on the Godfrey 
avenue plant of the Excelsior Wrapper Company is 
proceeding rapidly and manufacturing operations will 
begin soon. Persons in this city interested in forestry 
who have noted the large piles of poplar and basswood 
bolts accumulating in the yards have wondered why it 
would not pay to grow timber for excelsior, especially 
poplar, since bolts as small as four inches through are 
bought. The company is paying $3.75 a cord for 36-inch 
poplar bolts peeled, in territory where a 4-cent freight 
rate prevails. It is said, however, that the company 
investigated the matter of growing poplar for excelsior 
a long time ago and decided that it would not pay. It 
takes a long time to grow poplar on uplands, while the 
lowland poplar grows rapidly. 

President Garfield, of the Michigan forestry com- 
mission, states that some of the lumbermen of the state 
are showing an interest in the legislation that is being 
proposed by the commission in reference to taxing tim- 
ber lands. It is believed that lumbermen and others 
would invest liberally in lands for timber producing pur- 
poses if the state should adopt the policy of assessing 
only a light tax on such lands until the time of harvest- 
ing the crop. 

John Scheidel and his son Henry have bought the re- 
tail lumber yard at Sunfield and will do business under 
the name of the Sunfield Lumber Company. Mr. Scheidel 
was formerly of the firm Scheidel & Zelmer, of Lake 
Odessa. 

A peculiar accident happened to F. J. Cobbs’ White 
steamer at Cadillac recently. A pet bull terrier jumped 
into the machine and touched the lever that operates the 
engine. The brake was set on the car, but the start was 
violent, bending the shaft and setting the car on fire, 
causing damage estimated at $500. Miss Delphina Cobbs 
leaped from the car through the flames and was unin- 
jured. 

Grand Rapids is feeling the car shortage, though not 
as seriously as Holland and other smaller towns. A dis- 
patch from Holland stated that two factories have been 
compelled to shut down and that more than $150,000 
worth of goods are awaiting shipment. The town is 
seriously handicapped through having only a single rail- 
road and the efforts of citizens will be renewed to secure 
another road. 

James Roe, a Seattle lumberman, accompanied by his 
wife, is visiting relatives in the city. 

F. M. Covington, who has timber interests at Ishpem- 
ing, was in the city last week. 

After a shutdown for repairs and improvements the 
plant of the Cadillac Handle Company, at Cadillac, will 
resume operations in a few days. A steam log decker 
will be used this winter. 

E. R. Schneider, of Grand Marais, has bought the old 
Colwell shingle mill, tramway and wharf at that place, 
and it is planned to start the mill in the spring. The 
plant has been idle for three years. 

Cusino, the headquarters in Alger county for the C. H. 
Worcester Company, of Chicago, now has a postoffice and 
is a thriving lumber town. The company conducts its 
operations by railroad and has eight miles of track laid. 

Instead of shipping its timber in Schoolcraft county 
to Traverse City for manufacture the South Side Lumber 
Company, of that city, will install a mill near the logging 
operations. The company recently bought 800 acres in 
Schooleraft county and has options on 200 acres more. 
Everything down to three inches will be cut. 

A. McEachern & Sons, of Gould City, have awarded a 
contract to Hobson & McLaughlin, of Whitedale, to cut 
the pine, spruce, cedar and hemlock on twenty ‘‘ forties’’ 
in Schoolcraft county. Camps are now being started. 

The East Jordan Planing Mills Company has been 
formed at East Jordan with the following stockholders: 
B. E. Waterman, M. P. Porter, Abel H. Frost and 
Charles L. Ames. The planing mills owned and oper- 
ated by Mr. Waterman and the East Jordan Lumber 
Company will be dismantled and a modern plant con- 
structed. 

Men are scarce in the lumber camps. The report comes 
from Cadillac that the Cobbs & Mitchell’s mill No. 1 
has been compelled to shut down because of inability to 
get logs from the camps near Boyne Falls. The Cum- 


mer, Diggins & Co. mill has been operating only eight 
hours until recently, because of the scarcity of men. It 
is believed that this condition is only temporary and 
that there will be help enough soon. 

Thomas Hume, of Muskegon, and George Hefferan, of 
Grand Rapids, president and treasurer, respectively, of 
the Hume-Bennett Lumber Company, have gone to San 
Francisco, Cal., to look after their interests there. 

Scarcity of men has made it necessary for the Marais 
Lumber Company to suspend operations on the night 
shift at the company’s lumber and lath mill at Grand 
Marias. The plant has been operated short handed for 
months. Men for the woods are also scarce in that sec- 
tion, experienced hands being offered $40 a month. 





UPPER PENINSULA NEWS. 

CALUMET, MicH., Oct. 9.—For a region in which white 
pine is no longer king, and which not so many years ago 
led all districts as a source of lumber supply, the cut 
of timber in the upper peninsula will foot up a con- 
siderable total this season, but it will be much less than 
if the supply of labor were adequate. Thousands of 
men will find employment in the pineries and there is 
work for many more than ean be obtained. Numerous 
small jobbers who have operated in seasons past are 
making no preparations to open camps for the reason 
that they cannot secure sufficient help, nor can they 
afford to pay the ruling wages. It has been many 
years since wages in the woods were so high. 

Probably the most extensive individual jobber in the 
upper peninsula is Andrew Bjorkman, of Iron Mountain, 
who already has commenced operations. He has several! 
camps in commission, with 175 men employed, a force 
that will be increased later to 450 men if that number 
is obtainable. The labor supply and weather conditions 
permitting, Mr. Bjorkman will bank this winter 12,000,- 
000 feet of pine, hemlock and cedar logs, 50,000 cedar 
posts and 15,000 cedar poles. In addition he plans to 
cut 10,000 cords of pulpwood. 

Half a dozen jobbers are cutting timber for the N. 
Ludington Company, of Menominee, and the company 
itself is operating one camp. The Hamilton & Merry- 
man Company has a number of camps on the Menominee 
range, and has awarded contracts to two jobbers. 

Much pine is still being cut in the upper peninsula, 
but a far greater number of operators are devoting their 
attention to hemlock, cedar, mining timber, cordwood 
and pulpwood. 

Hugh and John Whitwell, of St. Ignace, have pur- 
chased 480 acres of timbered land in Town 43, Mackinac 
county, and have established a camp. Their cut will 
be pine, spruce and cedar, and they will bank on Pine 
river. 

Near Allenville, on the limits of John Wilson, balsam 
is being used in the manufacture of lath. 

W. H. Wood and William Burns, of Manistique, have 
purchased Emil Anderson’s timber contract near Marble- 
head. The purchase includes 500,000 feet of hemlock, 
birch and pine, and a large quantity of cedar. 

Hugh Shay, the lumberman who is operating a mill on 
the line of the Manistique & Northwestern railway, but 
who for years operated at Germfask, says he may re- 
turn to the Germfask region again and engage in log- 
ging there. 

The biggest logging operator in Houghton county is 
John 8S. Morrison, of Laurium, who supplies the Calu- 
met & Hecla Mining Company with the greater portion of 
its timber. Mr. Morrison will get out most of his timber 
this season along the Copper Range railway. Along the 
Trap Rock river operations will be conducted by Con- 
tractor Phillips, while in Keweenaw county a number 
of different parties are planning to do logging work. 
The construction of the Keweenaw Central railway in 
Keweenaw county will greatly facilitate the getting gut 
of timber in that region. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


MENOMINEE, MICcH., Oct. 6.—The W. J. Haley Lumber 
Company has closed its saw mill at Koss and will 
move to Marinette, Wis. Its mill at that place will 
be located on the site of the old H. Witbeck Company’s 
mill. 

The annual meeting of the Ontonagon Stave & 
Veneer Company was held a few days ago in Ontona- 
gon, Mich. Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, J. J. Russell; vice president, Andrew Halter; 
secretary and treasurer, C. Meileur; directors, James 
Mercer, C. Meileur, Andrew Halter, H. M. Bell and 
J. J. Russell, of Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Oliver Roe Lumber Company’s saw mill on 
Nebish island, near Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., will be 
completed in a couple of weeks. It will have a 
capacity of 20,000 feet daily. All the machinery is 
being moved from Allegan, Mich., where the company 
has been operating. It has bought several timber 
tracts near the Soo and will be able to run several 

ears. 

‘ A. D. MeNab, of the Canadian Soo, is preparing 
to erect a shingle, tie and lath mill on the water 
front of the St. Marys river at that place. He owns 
227 feet of valuable water front at the Soo, where 
he will erect his mills. 

The lath mill at Peshtigo, Wis., which has been 
in operation only a few weeks, has been shut down 
owing to the poor quality of the material and the 
fact that no other was obtainable. 

The Prescott Company, manufacturer of saw mill 
machinery, has decided to double its plans in the new 
addition to the steel and iron foundry. The original 
plan was to erect a 140-foot aadition, but it is now 
decided to erect an addition over 300 feet long, mak- 
ing the entire foundry 500 feet long, with a casting 


floor space of 70,000. square feet. The Prescott Com- | 


pany is doing an immense business and turning away 
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You Cannot Think 
Of Anything Better 


right now if you are trying to please your trade and at the 
same time make money for yourself, than those doors we've 
been talking about for the past 16 years that won’t shrink, 
won’t warp and won’tswell. Dealers all over are realiz- 
ing that these are facts and find it’s an argument that 
attracts customers when backed with our 


Red Cedar Doors 


We also manufacture 


Soft Yellow Fir Doors 


as well as cedar sash, mouldings, finish, siding, columns and 
shingles. Our fir doors are taking the place of eastern pine 
doors because they are stronger and more durable and can 
be sold at a less price. If you are wide awake to your best 
interests write us direct or drop a line to our nearest repre- 
sentative and we Will tell you all about our doors. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


Eastern Representative: Harry Osgood, Box 913, Lincoln, Neb. 
Harry L. Fuller. Broad Exchange Bldg., Boston: Langdon & Palmer, 
66 Broad St., New York; W. C. Ashenfelter, Builders Exchange, 
Philadelphia. 











We Sell Satisfaction 


with every order shipped, but never charge anything 
extra for it on invoice. If you want such service try 
us on 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING and SHINGLES 


We are manufacturers and wholesalers. 
Eastman Lumber Co., 


210-11 Berlin Bldg., 
TACOMA, WASH. 


Mills at Summit, Wash., 
on N. P.R.R. 
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Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Direct Shipments 


WASHINGTON FIR, 
SPRUCE, RED CEDAR 
AND CALIFORNIA 
REDWOOD LUMBER. 


LET US QUOTE YOU ON 





' Mixed Car Shipments from Minnesota Transfer. 
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Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
Coast Fir 


Prompt Shipments—Good Grades. 





WE ARE MANUFACTURERS 
And WHOLESALE DEALERS 


S. H. L. Lumber Go. 


206-206 Holland Block, 


‘We use Telecode. SPOKANE, WASH. 





We See 
Your Finish 


Piled up in our yards in the highest grades 
of Western Pine. How do you want it, ir 
straight cars or mixed with 4 and 6 inch 
bevel siding ? 

All widths and milled as desired. 


Prompt Shipments. 


W. H. Gerhart-Bradrick Lumber Co. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
Or W. H. Gerhart Lumber Company, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


Mills located at Ryan, Meyers Falls and Addy, Wash,, on 
GN Ry.. and Athol, Idaho. on N. P, Ry. _J 








¢ All from KILN DRIED 
Doors WESTERN 
PINE. 
The nearest approach to 


° 
Eastern White Pine on the 
OUICINGS © sss 


Staved Columns 


fend us your inquiries. 


WASHINGTON MILL COMPANY, 
2 SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. — 








(LONG POLES, SPLIT CEDAR ) 
POSTS and PILING. 


The Lindsley Bros. Co. 











q SPOKANE, WASH. 4 


Western White Pine and Larch Lumber. 


Also Manufacturers of 


Doors, Sash, Millwork, Bar and Bank Fixtures 


THE SAW MILL PHOENIX, E. F. Cartier Van Dissel Mgr. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. 








carloads of work every week because of a lack of 
meh. Fifty more men could be used at once. 

Frank Spies, son of Mayor Augustus Spies, of Me- 
nominee, both well known local lumbermen, has just 
sold the tract of land near this city, known as Pop- 
lar point, to John Henes, a brewer, who, it is reported, 
will make a gift of the property to the city for use 
as a public park. The point possesses the finest 
scenery in this region. 

Mayor Augustus Spies this week purchased the old 
mill property of the Donovan & O’Connor Lumber 
Company, now of Eureka, Cal., and which was for- 
merly owned by the defunct Detroit Lumber Com- 
pany. The property has about twenty acres, including 
large docks. It is in the heart of the city and has a 
frontage of 500 feet on the main street. It is reported 
that it may be turned into either a public park or a 
site for the fine city hall to be built here. 

While passing through the yards of the Sawyer- 
Goodman Lumber Company, in Marinette, Wis., this 
week, the Chicago & North-Western switch engine 
ran off the tracks and into the river, where it was 
partly submerged. Engineer Joseph Williams was 
badly hurt, his arm and leg and several ribs being 
broken. The fireman and yardmaster saved them- 
selves by jumping. 

The Manistee Planing Mill Company, of Manistee, 
is erecting a maple flooring factory to be operated in 
connection with its planing mill. It expects to have 
the additional plant running about November 1. The 
-apacity of the flooring mill will be about 4,000,000 
feet a year. It is to be equipped with a Hoyt’s No. 
129 latest improved matcher, with a full complement 
of other modern flooring machinery, and will have 
adequate A. B, C. kilns. A full crew of experienced 
men to operate the machines has already been se- 
cured, expert labor only being employed. 


OVER THE CANADIAN BORDER. 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

Orrawa, OntT., Oct. 7—A few small increases have 
marked lumber prices recently. None of the advances 
is due to a reduced output though the cut has been 
seriously affected by low water. A steady demand 
rules. Shippers are sending immense quantities of 
pine to the United States, Montreal, and, via Mont- 
real, to Great Britain. In view of the approach of 
winter, when transportation will be confined to all 
rail and become more expensive, buyers are making 
unusually large purchases. The outlook is favorable 
for a continuance of good prices. The curtailed op- 
erations of the present month have caused the stores 
of lumber kept ahead to go down rapidly. A very 
active trade is going on in lath. No. 1 pine lath are 
sold to the American trade at from $4 to $4.50 a thou- 
sand, f. 0. b. Ottawa. Buyers report a busy season 
in lumbering in Ontario and large sales are being 
made on this account. Hiring for the shanties is not 
so active as it was in other years at this season on 
account of the falling off in manufacture due to low 
water. MecLaren’s mills, at Buckingham, and the 
Hawkesbury mill are idle, as well as a portion of 
Booth’s mill. Mr. McLaren allowed his mill to close 
when the men went on strike for an advance on $1.25 
a day, but would not have done so if plenty of logs 
had been available. The cost of getting logs to the 
mill under the circumstances was so great that he was 
not adverse to closing operations. The union which 
evolved the strike fears another setback. It is prob- 
able that the McLaren mill at East Templeton will 
soon close its sawing season and the concern will then 
transfer its men to the Buckingham mill. Although 
the union men have been very peaceable so far, it is 
feared by some that there may be trouble if this trans- 
fer of men is attempted. The Dominion department 
of labor has been asked to intervene and put an end 
to the situation. Many of the men who were thrown 
idle by the closing of mills have gone to the shanties 
and prevented the big advance in wages which lumber- 
men anticipated a short time ago. Bush fires have 
oceurred near Rapids des Joachins, on the Ottawa, 
but the only serious loss is on John Promley’s small 
hardwood limit just opposite High View. 

The lumber industry in the Ottawa valley at pres- 
ent is in a peculiar condition. Many of the mills 
are running half time owing to the unparalleled drouth 
which has lowered the water in the Ottawa river to 
a point never before beheld by the oldest inhabitant. 
The log supply also is growing very small, as so many 
logs are hung up, stranded on the various rivers, and 
until the fall rains set in cannot be floated to the 
mills. The two disastrous fires which have taken 
place this week and last will make it impossible for 
very many of the dealers to fill orders. The losses 
trom fires in the Ottawa valley during. the last few 
weeks will aggregate nearly $1,000,000, and the dry 
spell is not yet over. This great fire loss has made a 
big hole in the lumber supply and prices must natu- 
rally tighten immediately. The demand for all kinds 
of lumber in the retail trade was seldom more active, 
but the same cannot be said of the wholesale trade. 
Owing to unfavorable conditions affecting the lumber 
interests for the last few weeks buyers and sellers are 
holding aloof. The buyers, knowing the conditions, 
are waiting for an improvement and for things to go 
better with the sellers, while the sellers hardly know 
what to do. They have been hoping against hope, but 
instead of the situation growing brighter it has be- 
come darker and darker. 

In order to prevent the blocking of the channels in 
Georgian bay an order in council has been passed pro- 











viding that no lots of logs exceeding 20,000: pieces 
shall be towed through any of the ports in the bay 
under a penalty of $100 for each violation. 

The exceedingly low water in the Ottawa river 
emphasizes the necessity for the construction of a 
dam above the Chaudiere falls by the parties inter- 
ested. Negotiations are in progress and an agree- 
ment is expected to be reached before long. At pres- 
ent many of the industries, such as the mills, wood 
manufactories, electric railway etc., are seriously af- 
fected. With the construction of the dam in ques- 
tion the difficulties experienced this season on account 
of low water will be effectually obviated. 

Arrivals of lumber at Liverpool, from British North 
America, during August were 38,574 tons register, 
against 33,150 during the same period of last year. 
Business is reputed to be of a steady character. In 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia spruce deals the 
arrivals to Mersey were 19,960 standards, against 11,- 
290 a year ago. Pine deals are only in limited de- 
mand. 

A very valuable mill property belonging to the Dunn 
estate, situated at Grand Bay, near St. John, N. B., is 
to be sold November 24, under decree of the supreme 
court. The sale is made necessary by virtue of a 
partition of the property. The mill is new and up- 
to-date, and a first class plant, every convenience be- 
ing furnished for taking in the logs from the drive 
and keeping a large supply on hand. 

J. T. Hyland & Co., Winnipeg, have secured from 
the Bell Telephone Company one of the largest tele- 
phone pole contracts ever given to one firm in Can- 
ada. The contract calls for 100,000 poles, 50 percent 
of which will be obtained in British Columbia. 

The Nester estate, of Detroit, Mich., has sold its 
saw mill at Ashland to a Canadian concern, which 
proposes to remove it to a site near Thessalon, Ont., 
on Georgian bay. 

W. J. Pulling & Co., lumber merchants, of Windsor, 
Ont., have been awarded the contract to supply all 
the lumber needed in the construction of the tunnel 
of the Michigan Central under the Detroit river. This 
material, which comprises a variety of square and 
round timber, and two or three-inch plank, will prob- 
ably run all the way from 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 feet, 
1,000,000 of which, square timber and piling, already 
is being delivered. Men are being hired for work on 
this side and it is estimated that this week 125 are 
at work on the Windsor approach. 

Messrs. E. G. Meredith, C. E. Taschereau, George 
Parent, L. Arthur Cannon and E. W. Levers, of Que- 
bee, have incorporated the Dominion Lumber Com- 
pany, capital $825,000. 

The falls of LaTuque, Que., with a capacity of 90,- 
000 horsepower, soon are destined to be the center 
of great industrial activity as a result of the new line 
of “0 Transcontinental ‘railway being constructed 
nearby. 





AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 


TORONTO, ONT., Oct. 6.—The monthly report of the 
Depaitment of Trade and Commerce of Canada for 


-June, just issued, gives the total exports of unman- 


ufactured wood, including lumber, shingles ete., at 
$6,922,571, as against $5,907,614 for June, 1905. The 
exports to the United States were $3,499,838, as 
against $2,981,364. For the fiscal year ended June 
30 the figures are, total exports, $38,718,594, as 
against $33,137,310. American exports, $23,009,842, 
as against $17,77.,825 for 1905. 

The principal items for the month of June are as 
follows, the figures first given being those for June, 
1906, and the others for the corresponding month last 
year: Planks and boards, total, $2,834,098, $2,445,- 
344; United States, $2,112,039, $1,921,541. Logs, total, 
$145,948, $50,959; United States, $135,062, $45,040. 
Deals, pine, total, $568,188, $489,632; United States, 
$16,000, $30,802. Deals, spruce and other, total, $1,- 
375,140, $1,271,955; United States, $53,627, $14,346. 
Laths, paling and pickets, total, $228,912, $196,477; 
United States, $215,887, $182,028. Joists and scant- 
ling, total, $254,116, $147,735; United States, $168,- 
038, $50,140. Shingles, total, $284,225, $247,786, 
nearly all to United States. Square white pine tim- 
ber, $297,952, $218,295, nearly all to Great Britain. 
Wood for wood pulp, $340,516, $328,358, all to United 
States. 

Furniture exports for the fiscal year ending June 
30 amounted to $283,606, as against $304,493; United 
States, $14,576, as against $16,251. For June the 
figures were: Total, $11,272, $35,092; United States, 
$504, $2,939. , 

Wood pulp shipments for the fiscal year were: Total, 
$3,478,150, against $3,399,158; United States, $2,419,- 
628, against $2,694,122. lor June, total exports, $496,- 
935, $455,267; United States, $262,449, $268,975. 

Imports of ‘‘lumber and timber planks, boards 
etc.,’’ free of duty, practically all from the United 
States, for the fiscal year totaled $4,122,206, as 
against $4,623,766. For the month of June, $514,181, 
as against $520,294, 

Imports of furniture for the fiscal year were $743,- 
750, as against $693,994, the American imports being, 
respectively, $665,104 and $619,437. For June the 
figures were: Total, $72,167, $75,885; from the United 
States, $67,023, $64,882. 

A noticeable feature is the steady growth of the 
export trade with the Argentine Republic, which dur- 
ing the fiscal year took planks and boards to the 
value of $1,367,774, as compared with $862,296 for 
the fiscal year 1903-04. 

The contract to supply all the timber and lumber re- 
quired for the construction of the tunnel of the Michigan 
Central railroad under the Detroit river has been award- 
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ed to W. J. Pulling & Co., of windsor, Ont. The con- 
tract calls for a variety of square and round timber 
and two and three inch plank, and the quantity will 
probably be from 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 feet. One 
million feet, comprising square timber and piling, is 
already in course of delivery. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST. 
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NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

Boston, MaAss., Oct. 8.—The following letter regard- 
ing the railroad lumber storage situation was sent out 
by Howard C. Morse, of the committee, under date of 
October 1: 

Gentlemen: You recently signed a petition to the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford railroad asking that their 
lumber storage shed be discontinued. We have received 
ninety signatures favoring it, which we duly presented to 
the general freight agent, receiving favorable consideration. 

In order to determine how weighty our petition is, rela- 
tive to the amount of business done with the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford railroad, the general freight agent 
requests us to furnish him with a statement, as nearly re- 
liable as possible, of the number of cars each concern has 
brought into Boston over the road during the last year. 
Will you kindly advise the writer at your earliest conveni- 
ence, aS we are expected to report back inside of one week 
from date? 


Our petition to Mr. Donovan, of the Boston & Maine rail- 
road, was received very favorably. He, with Mr. Berry, the 
vice president, has the matter under consideration. In their 
case, they have not asked for any information but gave us 
the assurance that as the petition contained 95 percent of 
oe in Boston its importance was duly recognized by 
them. 

George Todd, the righthand man for W. O. Curtis 
Sons’ Company, Roxbury, is confined to his home by 
sickness. 

W. B. Pope, who recently retired from the lumber 
business, has gone on a gunning trip to the western part 
of the state.- 

William Bacon, of Peters & Co., Davenport, has re- 
cently returned from a vacation of three weeks in Nova 
Scotia. 

Horace ‘Bearse, of Owen Bearse & Son, has just re- 
turned from an European trip. Mr. Bearse was absent 
nearly five months. 

Charles S. Wentworth, of Charles S. Wentworth & Co., 
was in Maine last week. 

Albert G. Spear, lumber dealer at Athol, Mass., was 
married September 29 to Mrs. Emma J. Stratton. 

Howard L. Platt, secretary of the New Britain Lum- 
ber Company and secretary and treasurer of the Nauga- 
tuck Lumber Company, New Britain, Conn., has been 
elected a director of the Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Connecticut. 

The mills of the Machias Lumber Company, of 
Machias, Me., have been shut down for extensive re- 
pairs. ‘ 

The Bryant & Tebbets Company has been organized 
in Maine to build and operate lumber mills and to manu- 
facture all kinds of wood products. The headquarters 
of the company will be in Bethel, Me. 

A member of one of the Massachusetts lumber con- 
cerns has just done a very charitable act. It was dis- 
covered that two of the employees of the company had 
taken the company’s property and disposed of it to their 
own profit. These two men were placed under arrest and 





brought into court. The membey of the firm appearing’ 


in court interceded for them and they were released, one 
on probation and the other with a slight fine. The fol- 
lowing morning they were both taken back into the em- 
ploy of the company. The member of the firm stated: 
‘*T believe there is some good in everybody. My plan is 
to work on their pride and I am glad to say that in 
only one instance have I known a person I have helped 
go wrong again.’’ 

Daniel H. Barnes and Claire Wood Freeman, of 
Menden, Mass., have formed a partnership and will con- 
duct a lumber business. 

N. W. Clifford, of Pittsford, Vt., is building a large 
and modern saw mill. 


The building contracts awarded in New England dur- 


ing the last week amounted to $1,588,000, against. $2,- 
168,000 during the corresponding week a year ago. 
Since the first of January the contracts have amounted 
to $89,912,000, as compared with $81,993,000 during the 
same period in 1905. 

C. R. Van Buskirk, of West Stockbridge, Mass., plans 
to erect a steam saw mill in that place. 

George B. Smith, junior member of the firm of 
Hastings & Smith, lumber dealers, Auburn, Me., is 
missing and it is reported that there is a shortage in his 
acounts of between $500,000 and $600,000. 

The Granite State Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated at Newport, N. H., with a capital of $12,000. 

The lumber yard of the E. P. Reed Company, North 
Abington, Mass., was visited by fire October 3, 
causing a loss of about $10,000. One building filled with 
lumber was destroyed and another building 100x25 feet 
was badly damaged together with its contents. The loss 
is covered by insurance. 

The woodworking plant of Dana Colby, Topsham, 
Me., has been destroyed by fire, causing a loss of $5,000. 

The Rice & Lockwood Lumber Company, of Spring- 
field, Mass., has issued a neatly printed announcement to 
the trade of the apopintment, effective October 1, of J. 
L. Barney as its representative in Boston and the 
eastern district, including Maine, New Hampshire and 
Rhode Island. Mr. Barney will have an office at 174 
Norfolk street, Dorchester, Mass. He is well known to 
the retail trade of this section from his former expe- 
rience as retailer. ,For the last few years he has been 
connected with the Northern Lumber Company. This 
will give the Rice & Lockwood Lumber Company five 
offices in its territory. Through its Boston representa- 
tion it will make a specialty of furnishing Nova Scotia 


spruce and hemlock as well as North Carolina pine and 
cypress in carload lots. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 

BANGor, ME., Oct. 6.—A fairly satisfied lot are the 
spruce lumber manufacturers of the Penobscot, for 
although troubles and disappointments have come. this 
year still things have not turned out half so badly as 
was feared last spring, when the market went off $3 
or $4 under the influence of heavy importations from 
the Maritime provinces. As it has turned out, the 
slump in prices has chiefly affected small stuff, of which 
comparatively little is sawed on the Penobscot, where 
the logs are big and everybody aims to get out the 
widest randoms and the heaviest dimensions known to 
the trade. For this sort of lumber the New York mar- 
ket has continued hungry most of the time and prices 
are only about $1.50 to $2 under the high water mark 
of 1905, when the oldest millmen of this river declared 
that the market had gone crazy. 

While the mills are running on full time and at full 
capacity and there is a fairly good movement of spruce 
and other lumber by vessel from Bangor, the port this 
fall seems quiet compared with old times, and the casual 
observer would at once conclude that business is dull. 
The dullness is more apparent than real, however, for, 
although the harbor lacks much of its old aspect of 
briskness, the lumber is being sawed and sold and 
shipped. Bangor’s lumber trade of today is conducted 
in a very different way from that of years ago. 
Twenty or even fifteen years ago a large proportion 
of the logs was sawed at the mills above the city, and 
the lumber rafted down to the docks, overhauled and 
then sent in smaller rafts to vessels in the harbor, di- 
rectly in front of the city. The vessels of those days 
were, as a class, much smaller than those of the present 
time, and more of them were needed to carry the prod- 
uct of the mills. From 100,000 to 200,000 was the 
capacity of the old coasters, and a great fleet of theni 
was required to carry away 100,000,000 to 140,000,000 
feet of lumber, the average being about seven cargoes 
to the million. In brisk times, in the fall of the year, 
from 150 to 200 sail could be counted here at one time. 

Nowadays the bulk of the Penobscot lumber that is 
shipped by vessel is sawed at the steam mills on tide- 
water, below the city, and their activities are not vis- 
ible from Bangor proper. One of these mills saws 
about 50,000,000 feet every season, and the distance 
from the saws to the vessels is less than 200 feet. Most 
of the upriver mills that used to send lumber down to 
Bangor in ‘‘long rafts’’ long since have disappeared 
and the lumber docks above the city are no longer 
scenes of great activity. One or two mills only send 
lumber down in rafts to be overhauled and shipped by 
vessel from Bangor. All the others ship by rail. ‘The 
old fashioned coaster yet survives in considerable num- 
bers, but it is now common to see vessels of 500,000 to 
1,000,000 capacity taking cargoes to New York, and so 
it is that fewer vessels are needed and few are seen 
in the upper harbor, where the old timers used to lie in 
tiers, loading from rafts. 

This year’s survey of lumber at Bangor will fall 
considerably short of last year’s, but still it will be 
in excess of that of many other years and well up to 
the average since 1880. A larger stock of logs than 
usual will be carried over to next spring, but no more, 
perhaps, than will be needed in the early part of 1907. 
On the whole, Bangor manufacturers and those near by 
have had a moderately prosperous season, and the only 
cloud on the horizon is the growing fear that before 
many years have passed a few big corporations and 
powerful individuals will control all the important 
sources of log supply, set stumpage figures at a prohib- 
itive pitch and thus make it difficult, if not impossible, 
to run a saw mill at a profit unless the millman also 
owns timber lands to supply his logs. As to this mat- 
ter opinions vary. Some think that within ten years 
the pulp and paper companies will have secured all the 
timber within driving reach, finding such a monopoly 
of supply necessary to protect their heavy investments 
in pulp and paper mills; others say that new sources 
of log supply will soon be opened, and that if necessary 
logs will be brought to tidewater by rail. There is 
plenty of timber in Maine for several generations and 
the great question of the future is not one of log sup- 
ply or of log transportation. 

The four-masted schooner Pendleton Sisters, the sec- 
ond vessel of that name launched within a few years 
by the same builders, was sent overboard Wednesday 
from the yard of Pendleton Bros. at Belfast. She reg- 
isters 879 tons net, is intended for the general coasting 
and West India trades, and is considered to be the finest 
vessel of her size and rig ever built in Maine. At 
Phippsburg, Thursday, Frank 8S. Bowker & Sons 
launched the schooner Herbert May, 384 tons, owned by 
the Rufus Deering Lumber Company, of Portland. 

At Rockland on October 18 there will be launched 
from the yard of Cobb, Butler & Co. the first large 
vessel ever built in New England to be equipped with 
gasoline auxiliary power. This is a four masted schoon- 
er of about 3,000 tons dead weight capacity, to be called 
the Northland, and owned by Garrett Schenck of the 
Great Northern Paper Company and others of Boston 
and New York. A fourmaster of about 1,000 tons net 
register is to follow the Northland in the Cobb-Butler 
yard, and this vessel also will have a gasoline engine in 
case the Northland should prove a success. At Mil- 
bridge, on October 18, Sawyer Bros. will launch a four 
masted schooner. No other vessels of considerable size 
are being built east of Bath. 

A hearing was held at Lincoln this week in the 
equity case of Eli H. Pinkham vs. Adalbert O. Perry, 
a bill brought to dissolve the copartnership heretofore 
existing between the parties, and for an accounting 





























On Saving Piping and Elbows. 


When you need FANS, BLOWERS and EXHAUSTERS, 
you can save money by sending us your plans before build- 
ing, so that we may suggest special arrangements or de- 
signs of the air-moving machinery. By adapting the fan 
we can frequently save piping, elbows and room, and also 
give you a more efficient outfit, which we would be unable 
to do after you had laid out your piping for a ‘‘Standard”’ 
fan. 

Take, for instance, the 60-in. Duplex Planing Mill Ex- 
hauster shown above. It was desired to lead the discharge 
of the two wheels to different points and, by arranging the 
wheels as shown, several elbows and lengths of pipe were 
dispensed with. Elbows not only cost money in the first 
place, but they waste power and choke down the output of 
the fan. 

This exhauster Is equipped with our Cone Blast Wheels, 
which are better than the ordinary wheel for planing mill 
exhauster work, for the following reasons: 

(1) They have no corners, angles or crevices in which 
shavings or »ther fibrous materials can lodge. 

(2) The sheet-iron cone diverts the entering column of 
air and refuse, uvoiding eddies and saving power. 

(3) These wheels are accurately balanced, and 

(4) They are heavier than other planing mill exhauster 
wheels, 3/16-in. plates being used where other makers use 
\%-in, stock. ‘They are built for rough service, 

Purchasers find it an advantage to get our ideas and 
prices before ordering air-moving machinery. Write for 
Catalog ‘‘AL.”’ 


The Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
MATTEAWAN, N. Y. 


(Sole builders of the Green Fuel Economizer 
in the United Sates.) 














It’s a 
Settled Fact 


in the minds of most all our customers that 
to get the be«t service one should buy di- 
rect from a firm that owns and operates its 
own mills. 

Can’t we show you? Come direct tothe 





Original and Largest Manufacturers of 


WEST VIRGINIA 


PRUCE 


We also make a specialty of Hemlock and Spruce 
Boards all grades, rough or dressed. Do not forget 
to come to headquarters for West Virginia Spruce 
and West Virginia Hemlock. 


WM. WHITMER & SONS, Inc. 


517 and 518 Empire Bidg., PITTSBURG, PA. 





Jos. P. Dunwoody & Co.___ 
[fox ®, Dexwooor WHOLESALE LUMBER 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce, Hemlock 
and Hardwoods. 


1016 Witherspoon Bidg., PHILADELPHIA. 














[Wholesale Hardwoods 


OUR FACILITIES INSURE PROMPT AND SATISFACTORY SERVICE, 
SOBLE BROTHERS (0nny 5ocsk. 


722 Land Title Bidg., Philadelphia. 


HARDWOODS 


We are eager to answer yourinquiries. 


WISTAR, UNDERHILL & CO,, Beal Estate Trust Bide. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA: 




















JANNEY-WHITING LUMBER CO. 
Wholesale Cash Buye 


yers of 
BOO etuern WHITE PINE AND HARDWOODS, 


SQUARES, BALUSTER STOCK, ETC, 


Yard and Office, 1151 Beach Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


Pier 52 North Wharves. 
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Our Perfect 


Maple Flooring 


will increase’ your 
sales, likewise your 
profits. Better wire 
or write us about it. 





Linehan Lumber Company, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















—= 
NICOLA LUMBER CO. 


Wholesale Lumber Dealers, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 





DEALERS IN 
Hemlock, Hardwoods, 
White and Yellow Pine 


Our Specialty: Mixed carload shipments from 
our Cleveland yard. We can ship White Pine, 








Norway, Hemlock and White Pine and Norway Lath, 
also Hardwoods. We want your inquiries. 






























Mahogany, Quartered Oak, ° 


Hardwoods. 
BEST GRADES 


R.J.MUNHALL LUMBER CO. 


YARDS, PITTSBURG, PA. 











GET OUR PRICES ON “a 


r 
YELLOW PINE 


Long and Short Leaf Rough and Dressed 
Timber and Finish. Will assist in increas- 
ing your profits.—Quick Shipments. 








\ THE GERMAIN COMPANY, Pittsburg, Pa. a 











between them. The matter is lengthy and much com- 
plicated, involving all the transactions of a four years’ 
copartnership in logging and the operation of a saw 
mill at North Lincoln. The hearing, before Edgar W. 
Simpson, master:in chancery, occupied two days. Ar- 
guments will be made in Bangor November 14. 

At the mill of the Van Buren Lumber Company one 
day this week the rotary saw turned out 88,450 feet of 
lumber. The work day is eleven hours. 

F, A. Mayhew is building a saw mill at East Dover, 
30x100 feet, for the manufacture of long lumber, laths 
and shingles. A 90-horsepower engine will be put in. 
The mill is to be ready for operation December 1. 

The American Wood Turning Company, of Weld, has 
shipped its first lots of novelties. The mill has been 
thoroughly repaired, and many new lathes added to the 
equipment, while four sets of spool machines are to be 
set up soon. 

The mill in Topsham owned by the Bowdoin Paper 
Company and occupied by the Brunswick Box Company 
was burned October 1. Loss, about $5,500. 





THE KEYSTONE STATE. 
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QUAKER CITY NOTES. 


PHILADELPHIA, PaA., Oct. 8.—Reports of trade condi- 
tions are none too encouraging. The situation is epi- 
tomized by one prominent wholesaler in the following 
language: ‘‘The trade has been fair—not active and 
yet not dull—but rather disapopinting for fall results. 
A searcity of stocks still exists in the hardwood lines.’’ 
The mills in the North Carolina belt, however, are re- 
ported to be in a little better condition to take on new 
business. Hemlock is still strong in prices. Good pop- 
lar continues to advance. The hardwood scarcity seems 
to be getting worse. Shortage of cars is complained 01 
bitterly. Some advance in white pine is looked for 
within a fortnight. Yellow pine is holding up well— 
especially in work lumber. 

At a meeting of the Lumbermens’ Exchange last week 
Smedley & Mehl, of Ardmore, were elected to member- 
ship. The report of Secretary John H. Lank showed 
that the attendance of members at the rooms of the Ex- 
change since the removal to the Broad street section had 
doubled over the corresponding months of last year, and 
that when the exchange’s new location at 1420 Chestnut 
street became more widely known among upstate dealers 
the attendance would be increased still further. 

Out of town visitors here during the week included 
A. M. Nevins, Roslyn, Pa., representing the Cypress 
Selling Company, Limited, New Orleans; G. Frank 
Wilkins, superintendent of the mills at Grauley (W. 
Va.), of the Cherry River Boom & Lumber Company; 
E. H. Silliman, secretary of the Weccamow Land & Lum- 
ber Company, Wilmington; Mr. Pease, of the Galloway- 
Pease Company, Johnson City, Tenn.; F. F. Fish, of the 
Alton Company, Buckannon, W. Va. 

Louis White, of Lewis Thompson & Co., Incorporated, 
returned last week from a trip to Mobile, Ala. Mr. 
White said he was relieved to find a large stock of 
white oak and cypress which was lying there for ship- 
ment uninjured by the recent hurricane. 

Edwin B. Malone, of Watson Malone & Sons; A. J. 
Cadwallader, of George F. Craig & Co., and George W. 
Smith left Friday for a moose hunting trip in the Maine 
woods. They will be gone several weeks. Howard A. 
Ketcham could not accompany them this year because of 
the pressure of business. 

Jerome H. Sheip, of Sheip & Vandergrift, returned 
last week from a business trip to Knoxville, Tenn. 

The Rumbarger Lumber Company announces that it 
has increased its holdings of timber land in western 
North Carolina by 30,000 acres, which it holds in fee 
simple. Part of. the new acquisition is underlaid with 
copper ore. Frank T. Rumbarger returned Tuesday 
from a business trip to western North Carolina in the 
interests of the concern. 

C. G. Blake, manager for A. Thompson, is on a vaca- 
tion in Maine but is expected back this week. 

Articles of incorporation were granted last week to 
Gustavus A. Muller, Gustavus C. Muller and Edward 
van Roden under the name of the Muller-Mason Lumber 
Company; capital stock, $5,000. 

The Yellow Pine Company, with offices in the Real 
Estate Trust Company’s building, has increased its 
stock at its yards by about 2,000,000 feet of pine. 

Wistar, Underhill & Co. are planning a new planing 
mill for the Evergreen Lumber Company, at Evergreen, 
N. C., in which concern they are interested. F. S. Under- 
hill of the firm is recuperating at Ocean City where he 
is enjoying a short vacation. 

Miller & Miller have removed from the Arcade build- 
ing to larger and better equipped quarters in the Land 
Title building. 

Clem E. Lloyd, jr., sales manager for the Cherry 
River Boom & Lumber Company, returned Monday from 
an extended western trip and reports that he found 
business conditions excellent. F. A. Kirby left for 
Baltimore. 

C. M. Betts & Co. report that their southern mills are 
pretty well filled up with orders and that there is no 
complaint on their part as to general business conditions. 

B. C. Currie, jr., local representative of R. M. Smith 
& Co., left Wednesday for a trip to the West Virginia 
mills. 

R. H. Morris, chief inspector of the North Carolina 
Pine Association, was a visitor to the city last week 
looking over the interests of the association members in 
regard to claims on shipments. 

John Schofield, of Schofield Brothers, has returned 


for a visit to the plant of the Saltkeatchie Lumber 
Company, in the south, in which his firm is interested. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


PirTsBuRG, Pa., Oct. 9.—There does not seem to be 
any particular disposition on the part of the Pittsburg 
lumbermen to complain of the present market condi- 
tions. An entirely satisfactory demand for all grades 
of lumber prevails throughout the Pittsburg territory 
except in Pittsburg proper, and this condition is not 
a new one. The mill and railroad trade has main- 
tained a strong tone. There is a constant and health- 
ful demand, and prices show no weakness. Even yel- 
low pine, the sore spot in the Pittsburg territory, is 
better than for some time, inasmuch as the tendency to 
shade established prices is rapidly disappearing. 

Hemlock is having a good run. The stocks available 
are small but there is a general report about that ship- 
ments are being made promptly unless deterred by an 
absence of cars. White pine is in good shape. ‘There 
are some special sizes that are out of the market alto- 
gether. Flooring has been sold in large quantities dur- 
ing the last week and finishing for dwellings that have 
been under way all summer has had a good call. Spruce 
has increased in activity, and much of it is being for- 
warded to the seaboard cities where demand is growing 
stronger each day. Hardwoods are all firm, poplar and 
oak being called for in greater quantities than the mills 
are able to supply. Prices are very firm and in some 
cases show an upward tendency. In the Pittsburg yard 
trade, while matters remain quiet and almost lifeless in 
many instances, wholesalers who deal largely with the 
yards say that because of the large amount of repair 
work and temporary building movements small sales, 
which in the aggregate are quite large, keep them fairly 
active. Lath and shingles are in only fair demand in 
Pittsburg markets but prices are unchanged for either 
commodity and red cedar shing!es are rather firmer than 
usual, 

The Forest Lumber Company has enjoyed a good run 
of business during September and in spite of the de- 
pressed condition of the yard trade here has picked up 
considerable current business from this source. Good sales 
of spruce and hemlock are features of the report and 
then as an interesting side order came five cars of bass- 
wood moldings. Car supply is a source of complaint 
all over the country and it is growing in seriousness 
each week. The experience of this company, however, 
is that the white pine shippers are the best off in this 
respect. F. X. Diebold, who has been in Ferest county 
looking after hemlock, reports that while shipments have 
been prompt there are no accumulations and dry stocks 
are low. A. J. Diebold has returned from the north- 
west and reports conditions not encouraging for new 
stock as all stocks at the mills are badly broken and in 
some sizes are entirely out of the markets. Yellow pine 
has improved somewhat. 

The Flint, Erving & Stoner Company reports a good 
trade from the east for spruce. It has developed with 
unusual strength during the last week and will require 
all attention to keep stock movements up to require- 
ments. President J. B. Flint has returned for a brief 
visit from Dunlevie, W. Va., and for the first time in 
several weeks the members of the company have been 
together in the general offices. From the outlook for 
fall the company regards matters as generally satisfac- 
tory and while the hope for any marked advance 
in business in Pittsburg building is not bright the other 
sources of business are apparently in shape for a con- 
tinued call for stocks of all kinds of lumber. 

The Kendall Lumber Company reports the smallest 
stock of hemlock on hand that it has held in six months 
and with a resumption of the high tension of demand 
for this wood the prospects are that prices will advance 
slightly. Hardwood, while active, has not changed much. 
There is an upward tendency in the upper grades of 
oak and low grades of chestnut. The outlook generally 
is most encouraging and buying has been continuing 
without much show of getting enough for current needs. 

The Linehan Lumber Company notes slow but cer- 
tain advances in hardwood prices, which are scattered 
and of small importance individually but which give 
a good idea of the solidity of the market demand for 
the stocks that are available. Joseph Linehan is in 
Kentucky looking after shipments and hurrying them 
forward where car service makes this possible. The 
ear service is bad but all seem to be suffering alike 
from this and so most of the dealers are taking the mat- 
ter philosophically. 

The Willson Brothers Lumber Company notes a fairly 
active condition of trade with an abundance of orders 
for hardwood and good prices ruling. I. F. Balsley, 
manager of the hardwood department, is arranging to 
attend the hardwood dealers’ convention in Cincinnati 
October 25 and 26 and it is likely that a number of 
other Pittsburg dealers will attend also, though at pres- 
ent no definite plans have been made for this. An 
interesting announcement is made of the marriage of 
Frank Willson, of this company, which will take place 
Thursday of this week to Miss McWilliams, of the east 
end, Pittsburg, The wedding is to be a quiet affair on 
account of the recent death in the Willson family. It 
is expected that the bride and groom will take a brief 
wedding trip and later will enjoy a more extended 
journey. 

A touching token of sympathy was shown by the 
Pittsburg lumbermen toward Alexander Willson by the 
action of the Pittsburg Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association in sending a beautiful wreath of flowers 
to the bereaved family last week. 

The stockholders of the Flint, Erving & Stoner 
Lumber Company, the incorporated business of the 
former partnership of Flint, Erving & Stoner, held 
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their first annual meeting on Tuesday of this week 
and elected officers and directors. The matter was of 
special interest, as it was the first time that any 
stock of this company has been in the hands of other 
than the original interests. The new board consists 
of J. B. Flint, R. H. Erving, E. H. Stoner, of Pitts- 
burg; J. G. Mingert and I. H. Prothero, of Punxsutaw- 
ney, and Grant Thompson and Horace Simpkins, of 
Clearfield, Pa. The board elected officers as follows: 
President, J. B. Flint; vice president, I. H. Prothero, 
of Punxsutawney; secretary, E. H. Stoner, and treas- 
urer, R. H, Erving. 

The statement is made by President Flint that the 
improvements at Dunlevie that are about completed 
will enable the company to produce 100,000 feet of 
hemlock a day. The company has added recently a 
third Shay locomotive to its railroad equipment and 
will be able now to conduct logging operations in 
winter and summer. The railroad of this company 
has eight miles of standard gage line, with 60-pound 
rails and permanent ballast. 

Incidentally it is announced today that the price on 
hemlock boards has been officially advanced 50 cents 
through the entire list and that the same advance is 
now being demanded on many sizes in timbers. 

E. V. Babeock & Co. note the advance in hemlock 
prices and for boards that indicates the remarkable 
strength of the hemlock trade. The firm is busy at 
all of its mills and is troubled like all the rest with a 
shortage of car supply. C. L. Babcock, manager of 
Babcock & Co., at Ashtola, Pa., was a visitor at the 
Pittsburg offices this week. J. H. P. Smith, of 
Parkersburg, W. Va., head of R. M. Smith & Co., lum- 
ber manufacturers of that city, was also a caller on 
the Pittsburg trade. 





THE EMPIRE STATE. 


Ie 
THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, Oct. 9.—Trade as a rule is satisfactory, 
but it is apparent that some good orders are held back, 
although wholesalers say there is no reason for this 
action, as there are no evidences of any decline in prices, 
while some say the price situation is getting stiffer 
every day. A noticeable feature in the southern pine 
trade is the number of rush orders received by both 
mail and telephone, indicating that good assortments 
are not as plentiful as some believe. Cypress trade is 
as good as usual for this period of the year and the 
demand for hardwoods is very fair. Hardwood dealers 
feel well satisfied with the demand and outlook and 
are booking considerable business. Furniture manu- 
facturing trade is fairly active and the local mill work 
plants are gradually turning out more work. The 
money situation is about normal and loans can be 
negotiated much more quickly than two or three weeks 
ago. 

"he Brooklyn a large number of permits was filed 
last week for small structures, while in Manhattan 
the number of new permits does not come up to last 
year, but there are still a number of unplaced orders 
on buildings for which permits were filed last season 
and which are only now under way. All through the 
market a conservative spirit is reported and buying 
is done on an economical basis, but the situation as 
a whole is regarded with satisfaction and encourage- 
ment, because local stocks are not anywhere nearly 
as large as they were a short time ago. 

Edwin M. Eddy, of the Pacific Lumber Company, 
large redwood manufacturer of San Francisco, spent 
several days last week looking over the situation in 
this market and conferring with Ernest M. Kenna, 
who handles the company’s output in the east. Mr. 
Eddy says it is difficult to report correctly the situa- 
tion so far as San Francisco is concerned, due to the 
recent earthquake and conflagration, and he says that 
whereas his company ordinarily has a stock on hand of 
25,000,000 to 30,000,000 feet there is only about 2,000,- 
000 feet of lumber on hand now, which of necessity 
considerably curtails sales in the east. Both Mr. Eddy 
and Mr. Kenna note an increase in the call for red- 
wood in the eastern markets and believe that an im- 
provement at shipping points will put redwood on a 
much better basis than it has ever been before, because 
retailers in the city and in suburban sections are grad- 
ually recognizing the merits of redwood and are not 
so reluctant in ordering full car shipments. 

The Atlantic Coast Lumber Corporation, 42 Broad- 
way, reports a good North Carolina pine demand. The 
company was unfortunate at its mill point in the re- 
cent cyclone, the roof having been blown off one 
of its largest mills. The operation there has been turn- 
ing out 8,000,000 feet a month, but its orders have 
increased to such an extent that every effort has 
been made to increase the production as much as pos- 
sible. The company finds a good trade not only in 
New York but in the outlying sections, where the 
inclination to buy is more decided than it was a month 
ago. 

a has been some activity this week at the local 
office of the Wiley, Harker & Camp Company, Flat 
Iron building. John A. Arringdale, of the Cape Fear 
Lumber Company, Wilmington, N. C.; R. J. Camp and 
J. L. Camp of the Camp Manufacturing Company, 
Franklin, Va., whose mill outputs are handled by the 
Wiley, Harker & Camp Company, were in the city go- 
ing over the situation. They report conditions very 
satisfactory. E. M. Wiley, the well known North 
Carolina pine man, states that trade is in much better 
shape than it was two weeks ago; that inquiries and 





orders are more plentiful, with list prices being well 
retained. The recent floods at the company’s mills are 
gradually being overcome and operations drying up 
so that shipments are coming along better than during 
the last two or three weeks. One handicap Mr. Wiley 
reports is the difficulty of obtaining cars, last month 
being over 200 cars short. One noticeable feature of 
the situation is the abundance of rush orders indicat- 
ing that stocks are not as heavy as some supposed. 

The Sea Coast Lumber Company, 1 Madison avenue, 
notes a good demand for cypress, and no falling off 
from usual sources for this period of the year. E. J. 
Marsh, secretary of the company, is in the south look- 
ing over the situation at the company’s mills in Georgia 
and Florida, and his reports indicate that good stocks 
are none too plentiful, and that there is no question of 
prices holding up to the list. In certain millwork 
lines there is a noticeable improvement in the demand 
and the betterment of the money market probably will 
effect the cypress demand favorably. 

Sam E. Barr, Flat Iron building, is taking a flying 
trip through Pennsylvania this week. He regards the 
outlook as satisfactory and believes that there will be 
a steady call for North Carolina pine and hardwoods 
the latter part of the month and during the rest of the 
lines there is a noticeable improvement in the demand 
while the call for lumber sizes is not as strong 
with Mr. Barr as it was a short time ago. He also 
handles the maple flooring output in this market of 
Kerry & Henson, Grayling, Mich., for which he reports 
steady demand. 

W. R. Creed & Co., 1 Madison avenue, report that 
their second largest mill at Norlina, N. C., will begin 
sawing in a few days. Everything has been in readi- 
ness on this mill with the exception of the boiler 
which arrived last week. The first mill has been saw- 
ing satisfactorily, and it is expected to turn out an 
output of 100,000 feet per day, while the power and 
machinery installed is sufficient to double that ca- 
pacity, if necessary. Mr. Creed notes a very fair de- 
mand for North Carolina pine, particularly the last 
three or four days, when orders have come in at a 
much better rate than previously. So far as the sit- 
uation generally is concerned, while the demand is not 
as brisk as it was a few months ago, during the last 
sixty days the conservative spirit is very marked, indi- 
eating economy in placing orders, which of course is 
taken as a good indication that stocks are none tou 
heavy, especially as in a large number of orders quick 
shipment is essential. 

M. B. Farrin, of the M. B. Farrin Lumber Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, spent several days in town on business 
and looking over his trade here. C. H. Turner, spruce 
manufacturer of Malone, N. Y., spent part of the week 
with his trade in this territory. C. H. Bond, of E. W. 
Rathbun & Co., Oswego, N. Y., was in the city for two 
or three days in conference with the firm’s local man- 
ager, E. R. Weed. 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 


NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Oct. 9.—Another rush of 
lumber to the Tonawandas by vessel was experienced 
during the week ended today, the total receipts for that 
period being a trifle over 20,000,000 feet. While this 
amount was considerably short of this season’s record 
week of 30,000,000 feet, it was more than twice as large 
as the preceding seven days. The stock received during 
the last week was carried by twenty-eight vessels and 
was distributed as follows: 


BoaT AND CONSIGNEES— Feet. 
Steamer Pawnee, Eastern Lunmber Company..... 600,000 
Schooner Redington, A. A. Belilinger............ 1,0.5,000 
Schooner Page, A. A. Bellinger.........-eseeees 1,000,000 
Schooner Orton, Easiern Lumber Company....... 682,000 
Schooner Edwards, Eastern Lumber Company.... 650,000 
Steamer Peshtigo, A. A. Bellinger............... 830000 
Steamer Tempest, A. A. Bellinger............... 400,000 


Schooner Commodore, Wilson box & Lumber Co.. 800,0u0 
Schooner Wilson, Wilson Box & Lumber Company. 850,000 


Steamer Hall, Eastern Lumber Company......... 420,000 
Schooner Mystic, A. A. Bellinger............... 1,000,000 
Schooner Uranus, A. A. Bellinger..............6. 650,000 
Schooner Interlaken, Eastern Lumber Company... 807,000 
Steamer Alcona, W. H. White Company......... 574,750 
Steamer Zillah, Montgomery Bros.............+. 886,000 
Schooner Vilden, W. H. White Company.......... 580,934 
Steamer United Lumberman, McLean Bros....... 406,229 
Schooner Jennette, J. P. Mackenzie............. 483,865 
Schooner Stanley, J. P. Mackenzie............+4. 359,246 


Steamer Jim Sneriff, McBurney Lumber Company. 650,000 


Schooner Mowatt, McBurney Lumber Company... 800,000 
Steamer Flint, Cass Lumber Company........... 1,080,000 
Schooner Stewart, A. Weston & Son............. 750,000 
Steamer Buell, A. Weston & Som.............05. 850,000 
Steamer Bradley ....ccccccccsivvvcscescessvsves 850,000 
Schooner Goshawk, Silverthorne & Co............ 750,000 
Schooner Brightie, McLean Bros.............+.- 850,000 
Steamer Schoolcraft, Spider Lake Saw Mill & Lum- 

ber Company ....ceccsccvevscccvcccccccccecs 700,000 


Since the slump in receipts last month from those of 
the corresponding period of last year, shippers predict 
that this season will fall considerably short of Jast. In 
arriving at this conclusion they state that existing condi- 
tions are such that the result hardly could be other- 
wise. There is enough stock to be brought forward 
that would insure as large amount as last season, but 
the tonnage is not to be had. As a result, dealers state 
that at least one-third of the stock that will be ready 
for shipment before the close of navigation will be 
compelled to remain at upper lake ports until next 
season. A local dealer who has 4,000,000 feet of stock 
now ready to be forwarded from the head of the lakes 
stated that he has been five weeks chartering one boat, 
notwithstanding the fact that he has been willing to 
pay the rate of $3, an advance of $1 over the figures 
paid in July. The scarcity of tonnage is attributed to 
the decreasing number of boats engaged in the lumber 
trade, and rather than contend with the conditions now 
confronting them next season, a number of dealers have | 
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Dry Stock for Quick Shipment: 


48,492 ft. 4/4 Ist & 2ds Quartered White Oak. 
124,982 ft. 4/4 No. 1 Common Quartered White 


Oak. 
69,793 ft. 4/4 1st & 2ds Quartered Red Oak. 
79,341 ft. 4/4 No. 1 Common Red Oak. 
128,402 ft. 4/4 No. 1 Common Plain White Oak. 
119,001 ft. 4/4 No. 1 Common Plain Red Oak. 
oe &. 5/4 No. 1 Common Plain Red and 


11,312 ft. 6/4, No. 1 Common Plain Red and 
41,028 ft. 8/4 No. 1 Common Plain Red and 


38,793 ft. 5/8 Ist & 2ds Poplar. 
29,423 ft. 5/8 No. 1 Common Poplar. 
21,971 ft. 5/8 Saps Poplar. 
29,824 ft. 5/8 No. 2 Common Poplar. 
21,974 ft. 4/4 1st & 2ds Poplar. 
70,812 ft. 4/4 No. 1 Poplar. 
14,182 ft. 6/4 Ist & 2ds Poplar. 
118,121 ft. 4/4 Sound Wormy Chestnut. 
24,128 ft. 6/4 Ist & 2ds Chestnut. 
21,903 ft. 6/4 No. 1 Common Chestnut, 
19.246 ft. 8/4 No. 1 Common Chestnut, 
78,433 ft. 8/4 Sound Wormy Chestnut. 
4.284 ft. 8/4 Sound Wormy Chestnut, 
126.094 ft. 4/4 Ist & 2ds Cottonwood. 
49,021 ft. 4/4 13 to 17” Box Boards, 1st & 2ds. 
61.975 ft. 4/4 8 to 12” Box Boards, lst & 2ds. 
98,194 ft. 4/4 Sap Gum, Ist & 2ds. 
129,481 ft. 4/4 Sap Gum, No. 1 Common. 
49.200 ft. 4/4 Sap Gum, No. 2 Common. 
48,205 ft. 4/4 Red Gum, Ist & 2ds. 
94.389 ft. 4/4 Red Gum, No. 1 Common. 
242.841 ft. 4/4 Bay YPoplar, Ist & 2ds. 
181,921 ft. No. 1 Common Bay Poplar. 


American Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
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We devote all our energy and efforts to taking 
care of our customers. Just to prove this we want 
you to try us this week on 


WV PLAIN AND QUARTERED 
Spruce and N. C. Pine Box Boards, No. 4 and 5 
White Pine Boards, Yellow Pine, Poplar, Beech, 


Birch, Maple and Oak Flooring. We can ship on 
a moment's notice. 


Ask for Prices. 


A. M. Turner Lbr. Co. 


Lat PITTSBURG, PA. J 








{White Oak Timbers 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Car Sills, Framing, Siding, Roofing. 
WRITE FOR PRICES. 


HEMLOCK and MAPLE FLOORING. 


W. M. Gillespie Lbr. Co. 


2219 Farmers Bank Building, 
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Save Your Money ° 


By Using the Published 
Semi-Annually 
RED BOOK == 
and July. 


It contains a carefully prepared list of the buyers 
of lumber in car lots, both among the dealers and 
manufacturers. 


The book indicates their financial standing and 
manner of meeting obligations. Covers the 
UNITED STATES and MANITOBA. 


The trade recognizes this book as the authority 
on the lines it covers. 


A well organized Co’*ection Department is also 
operated and the same is open to you. 


Write for Terms. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


ESTABLISHED 1878. 





1402 Great Northern Bldg., 18 Broadway, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK CITY. 
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ite Pine 


1,000,000" 114°*, 1!4”’ and 2°’ C and Better 
570,000" 114°’, 132”’ and 2°” Shop 
The above is Wisconsin and Michigan stock, cut 
from large logs and runs wide. It is thoroughly 
dry stock. 
4 cars 4°’ and 6°’ C and Better Bevel Siding 
6 cars 32°’ Pine Lath 


Telecode Used. 





| Johnson Lumber Co. 


Long Distance 
’Phone, Grand 355. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 









































We Can Ship 
Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we own and operate 
our own mills, and by carrying well assorted stocks 
can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber— 

Red Cedar Bevel Siding, 
Dimension Shingles, Worked 
Mouldings, Maple Flooring 
and K. D. Frames. 


Prices on Request. 


E.B. Foss& Company, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
lished 1877. 
Established 187 BAY CITY, MICH, 
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Send for information to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, IR 





announced their intention to purchase boats to carry 
their stock. 

* A trifle less than 2,000,000 feet was shipped from the 
Tonawandas through the Erie canal during the first 
week of October, the smallest amount forwarded during 
any week since the opening of navigation. The second 
week will be much larger, the largest fleet assembled 
here since the opening of navigation to load lumber 
having arrived since Sunday. 

Because of a scarcity of dock room at Buffalo, Mont- 
gomery Bros., box shook operators in that city, have 
rented a part of Fred Davies’ shaving dock on which 
to unload several cargoes before the close of navigation. 
The steamer Zillah was the first boat to arrive, with a cargo 
to be discharged here for the Buffalo firm, the load 
consisting of 886,000 feet of box lumber. 

The Eastern Lumber Company is keeping its fleet of 
nearly twenty lighters busy transferring stock from the 
dock along the Niagara river to the yards on the Ellicott 
creek. The company already has received over 30,000,000 
feet of white pine and hardwoods, and the indications 
are that the amount to be received this season will equal 
that of last season, amounting to nearly 50,000,000 feet. 

There has been an unusual rush of lumber from upper 
lake ports to A. A. Bellinger’s dock during the last 
week. Six vessels have arrived for Bellinger, their car- 
goes being for delivery to Albany, and other eastern 
dealers, by canal, through the local forwarder... The 
rush is due to the fact that canal shipments to tide- 
water points will close several weeks before the end of 
lake navigation, making it necessary to get the stock to 
be shipped from here down the lakes as early as possible. 

The R. T. Jones Lumber Company is preparing for 
another rush in receipts by vessel. The docks are being 
cleared to make room for the stock to be brought in by 
the steamer Canisteo and barges Arenac, Wayne and 
Marvin during the next week. 

Rainy weather during the last week has interrupted 
operations in the yards and made it impossible to do 
much shipping. Snow fell today, but soon turned to 
rain again. 

The Duluth, Missabe & Northern railway is shipping 
«a considerable quantity of lath from Duluth, Minn., to 
the Tonawandas on the decks of boats carrying ore in 
their holds for the Tonawanda Iron & Steel Company. 
The lath are consigned to the Detroit Lumber Company. 
The steamers Nowak and Neff arrived during the week 
with nearly 2,000,000 pieces. 

George A. Mitchell, of White, Gratwick & Mitchell, 
has gone to New York on a business trip. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


3UFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 9.—This market is doing well in 
the matter of new lumber by lake, the amount being 
24,463,000 feet for September, a fair average, and 
144,921,000 feet for the season, as against 107,524,000 
feet last season to October. Shingle receipts of late are 
falling off, the September amount being only 24,845,000 
and the season 189,850,000, while there were received 
210,638,000 last season for the same time. se 

Lumber freights are stiffening up so that it is ne 
longer possible to get anything from Lake Superior for 
less than $3, which adds much to the perplexity of the 
white pine trade, selling, as dealers are, at prices that 
are too low to make a profit, if present buying prices 
are to be made the basis of reckoning. j 

Building permits for the week issued by the city were 
only thirty-one, practically all for wood construction. 
The estimated cost was $101,675. There were thirty 
frame dwellings in the list. 

Complaints of car shortage make up the bulk of the 
difficulties of the lumbermen and shippers generally. 
The city supply of cars is better than it is outside as 
a rule, although the switching complications are bad 
enough to make up for most of the local advantages. 
The lumbermen do not know how far it is best for them 
to go into the effort to obtain a new switching rail- 
road here, as they apparently do not feel as if the new 
car allotment law was to be enforced exactly. 

J. N. Seatcherd has gone to New York to complete 
his recovery from the auto-trolley accident that nearly 
cost him his life. The trip was on the advice of his 
doctor, so that he would not try to return to business 
sooner than he should. 

Secretary Mixer, of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange, 
has reported back from the Azores and Gibraltar on 
his way to Spain that he had a fine passage across and 
did not miss a meal on the way. The office reports 
some especially satisfactory deals in California redwood 
lately. 

Sieabbesiaiis Bros. have brought down about all the 
lumber by lake that they intend to move this season, but 
they feel that the state of the trade is such that it will 
bear any amount of watching, so H. E. Montgomery 
has returned to the upper lakes for a general survey. 

The McNeil Lumber Company has now brought down 
the greater part of the hemlock purchase made so favor- 
ably last leason, but has three cargoes more to come 
right away, insuring a good stock for the winter. 

The scarcity of men for lumber yard work continues. 
Dealers are taking every man who offers, finding that 
things are so easy with men that most of them fail to 
appear after promising to take a job next day. 

M. E. Preisch, of the Haines Lumber Company, has 
gone west to look over some shipments that the company 
has coming: down and incidentally to see if it is safe to 
buy any more white pine at the present mill prices. 

L. P. Graves is back from his long trip to the Cana- 
dian woods of Holland & Graves, with a good report of 
the mill and logging operations there. The plan is to 
cut more timber this winter than ever before, an] it 
appears that the men are to be had for the work this 
fall. 


LAKE ERIE PORTS. 
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FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Oct. 9.—Ray Weiss and R. L. 
Andres, the alert representatives of the Kirby Lumbar 
Company, of Houston, Tex., shook hands with a number 
of Cleveland lumbermen last week and took away orders 
for considerable yellow pine. 

The situation’ among dock hands and yard laborers 
is giving some of the local dealers something to think 
about. The scarcity of help of this character is mak- 
ing the man in overalls stand at a premium in this 
city. 

B. L. Jenks, of the Robert H. Jenks Lumber Com- 
pany, has a device which he claims is par excellence 
in the tallying of shingles. He purchased a_ small 
counter or register such as are used on small printing 
presses. To this he attached a string. He now nails 
this register upon the car door, and whenever a man 
passes it with a bunch of shingles to load upon the 
ear he pulls the string. The count is readily deter- 
mined, and as the counter can be easily turned back, it 
makes a convenient and correct means of tallying. 

W. H. Teare, a member of the executive committee 
of the Lumber Carriers’ Association, stated this week 
that, while the demand for boats was exceptionally 
heavy all over the lakes, he looked for no further in- 
crease in freight rates by the association this month 
unless - exceptionally heavy weather was experienced. 
However, there is no doubt that another increase will be 
made within thirty days, and possibly sooner. 

Charles H. Prescott, jr., of the Saginaw Bay Com- 
pany, was in Detroit and Bay City a few days last 
week. 

The Lake Shore Saw Mill & Lumber Company is 
increasing its capacity to almost three times its present 
proportions by the erection of a three-story brick build- 
ing 70x80 feet. The new mill will be modern in all 
respects, the entire second floor being used for the 
manufacture of odd size sash and doors, while the 
third floor will contain a large and convenient stock- 
room. A new 300 horsepower boiler and engine will 
be installed, together with some of the latest type of 
woodworking machinery. It is expected that the new 
building will be ready for occupancy within sixty days. 
The old mill will then be used exclusively for the man- 
ufacture of boxes. 

The Nicola, Stone & Myers Company has received 
advices from its agent at Hattiesburg, Miss., to the 
effect that while terrible damage was done throughout 
that section by the recent severe storms, the loss will 
be greatest on the mills and other buildings. The 
standing timber was not damaged to an extent which 
would cause any falling off in prices or greatly effect 
the supply. 

William Martin, of the Martin-Barris Company, has 
returned from a trip to New York city last week, after 
having made a number of important purchases, among 
which were 589 logs of lignum vitae and 40 logs of 
Cireassian walnut. In speaking of the hardwood mar- 
ket Mr. Martin said: 


There have been but few arrivals of cargoes of mahogany, 
which has, had a tendency to hold the prices rather stiff and 
I feel there undoubtedly will be an advance. There has 
been an exceptionally dry season throughout Mexico and 
Central America which accounts for the light shipments 
from these points. On the other hand shipments from 
Africa have been somewhat larger than usual and have 
materially helped out the situation. In oak the trade has 
been very good and the prices remain firm. Poplar seems 
to be continually growing scarcer and we notice it consid- 
erably in this market. While the real demand is still being 
well supplied the condition is such that the boxmakers and 
others who formerly used a great deal of poplar culls now 
are using gum and other substitutes. In a general way the 
hardwood market is holding out nicely and we can only 
report business as being good. 

A. E. Stone, of the Nicola, Stone & Myers Company, 
was in Cincinnati this week on business connected with 
the large yard which the company has there. 

The Cuyahoga Lumber Company has just installed a 
new 500 horsepower Monarch Corliss engine from the 
shops of the Strait Manufacturing Company, Kansas 
City, and a No. 94 Berlin 15x8 matcher with a capacity 
of 100 feet of flooring a minute. These additions to 
the company’s already large mill will add considerably 
to its capacity. 

During the last week the Saginaw Bay Company 
has received the following cargoes of lumber by lake: 
Steamer Rhoda Emily, 510,000 feet; schooner Hattie, 
490,000 feet; steamer Leuty, 656,000 feet; schooner 
Bottsford, 700,000 feet; total, 2,356,000 feet. 

A large order of 9x18x32 yellow pine timbers has 
just been received by the Nicola, Stone & Myers Com- 
pany for some work on one of the large railroads in 
Ohio. The order will be filled through the office of the 
company at Hattiesburg, Miss. 

The C. H. Foote Lumber Company has just purchased 
the yard and business of the King & Bartless Lumber 
Company, Scranton road and Girard street. The yard is 
a most convenient and well located one, about 700 feet 
long by 50 feet at one end and 150 feet at the other. 
It is located on the Erie railroad. The stock of the 
King & Bartless Lumber Company has been allowed 
to run down in expectation of the disorganization of 
the company, but between $8,000 and $10,000 worth of 
hardwoods was turned over, together with the office 
fixtures and furniture, through the purchase. The C. H. 
Foote Lumber Company has for some time had a yard 
on Seneca street at Jefferson street, with a Baltimore 
& Ohio railroad switch. With the acquisition of the new 
yard it will be equipped with switching facilities 
from two roads and will thus be in a position to handle 
lumber more cheaply. It now will enlarge its retail 
trade to a considerable extent. 
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The following list of arrivals of vessels at Cleve- 
land during September, the ports from which they 
sailed and the consignees shows the vast importance 
of Cleveland as a lumber market: 





Lumber, 

feet. 
Plymouth, Ashland; Nicola, Stone & Myers...... 900,000 
Scotia, Duluth; Cuyahoga Lumber Co........... 1,000,000 
Monahansett, Cutler, Ont.; Ohio Cooperage Co.... 537,811 
Troy, Cheboygan; Mills-Carleton Co........... -- 700,000 
H. J. Kendall, Thompson; Potter-Teare & Co...... 356,000 


Peshtigo, Emerson; R. H. Jenks Lumber Co...... 750,000 


Anna Laura, Alpena ; Hood Lumber Co........... 673,000 
Shawnee, Ashland; Nicola, Stone & Myers....... - 673,000 
J. H. Shrigley, Duluth; J. H. Hahn Box Co...... 550,000 
Thomas R. Scott, Raber; Mud Lake Lumber Co.; 

SOOO DIRE DO. 0 :0:0:0.4.6:0'0.0.6,0:6:0,0:0:0-0.0:0.06:0% 158,000 
H. D. Coffinberry, Duluth, Mills-Carleton Co...... 600,000 
Allegheny, Duluth, Nicola, Stone & Myers......... 800,000 
Saginaw, Duluth; Georgian Bay Co...........-e-. 500,000 
Te, Bs Bs BOO, 6:0.9.0:6:0:9)0:44.00:0.09'00-008000.0.0% 275,000 
Francis Henton, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.; Fisher & 

WE ES 04 50010 50 5048444004400 04065 aR DOs 6 417,245 
Chester B. Jones, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.; Fisher & 

WRU TO 60094050056 46:ksbesennne ves enese as 653,647 
W. P. Thew, West Superior; Bohm & Stuhr Lumber 

Co.; 46,000 lath, 3,612 posts and 40,963 
E. A. Shores, Algoma Mills; Lake Shore S. M. & 

Lumber Co.; 951,650 lath and.........ccecccsee 337,871 
Alex. Alexander, Algoma Mills; Mills-Carleton Co. ; 

= rrr re Saeed ewe 783,402 
Emma L. Coyne, Algoma Mills; 

Pe TS WIR 600065 0.0 60bkd 0640000000 303,878 

Singletary Tambor CO... .ccccccesccccseccecene 331,999 
Harlow, Pequaming; Cuyahoga Lumber Co........ 800,000 
Miami, Au Sable; Saginaw Bay Co.........+e-e6 220,500 
Gebhardt, Au Sable: Saginaw Bay Co........... 369,227 


Mary A. McGregor, Cutler, Ont.; Potter-Teare & Co. 632,814 
Segirni, Owen Sound; Krauss-Gynn Lumber Co.... 845,634 
Selden E. Marvin, Ashland; Cuyahoga Lumber Co. 300,000 


Ida R., Alpena; Robert H. Jenks Lumber Co...... 250,000 
Emerald, Canada Soo; Georgian Bay Co......... 435,252 
Charles Beatty, Duluth; Cuyahoga Lumber Co... .1,300,500 
S. M. Stephenson, Del Ray; 

Georstam Bay CO... s ..20<0002 640s 60000000000 560,000 

National Box Co.; 350,000 lath ..cccccccccsce coveccse 
Lucy Neff, Marquette; Advance Lumber Co...... 700,000 
A. G@. Lindsay, Duluth; Cleveland Box Co........ 1,000,000 
N. Mills, Algona Mills; Mills-Carleton Co.; 330,200 

errr - 296,375 
Alex. Anderson, Algoma Mills; Mills-Carleton Co... 932,104 
Francis Hinton, Bay Mills; Fisher-Wilson Co..... 450,000 


Chester B. Jones, Soo, Canada; Fisher-Wilson Co.. 595,935 
Rhoda Emily, Midland; Saginaw Bay Co.; 128,348 


ee EE ere tT. peeenwe 378,371 
Hattie, Midland; Saginaw Bay Co.............. 392,571 


Hattie, Midland; Saginaw Bay Co.; 536,550 lath 
LOC EE OE EE COTE ee 48,300 


staves and 450,000 lath. 
James Fisk, Jr., Perry Sound; Fisher-Wilson Co.. 738,736 


BE. A. Shores, Owen Sound; Krauss-Gynn Co...... 610,712 
William J. Harlow, Cutler, Ont.; Lake Shore Shin- 

gie Mill: 796,400 lath and... ...ccccccccccccee 550,558 
Peshtigo; R. H. Jenks Lumber Co........-e-eeeees 750,000 
William P. Thew, Tawas; Foote Lumber Co...... 370,000 
Anna Laura, Alpena: 

POP. TAGE TGs os 0 6:0:0:5.0:0:6.0:0'9:0:000040000600 120,000 

B. B. Koch; 800 poles... cccvcccccccccccece cvcccce 
Miami, Oscoda: 

eee Te GOD. a oai a0 d0.00 000000 050652000% 184,468 

Milis-Carieton; 1,950 posts...ccccccccccscccces sesecs ° 
A. Gebhardt, Oscoda; Saginaw Bay Co........... 369,224 


Bertha Barnes, Raber; Mud Lake Lumber Co.... 400,000 
Oliver Mitchell, Alpena; Cuyahoga Lumber Co.... 300,000 








Thomas R. Scott, Oscoda; Potter-Teare Co........ 225,000 
Mary A. McGregor, Algona Mills; Potter-Teare Co. ; 

Oe ee re eee 578,845 
Argo, Grand Marais; Fishel-Wilson Co........... 800,000 
D. P. Dobbins, Grand Marais; Fisher-Wilson Co... 650,000 
A. G. Lindsay, Duluth: 

National Box Co. ..cccccccccccceceoeveesec coos’ 174,250 

Advance Lumber Co.......ccccccsee jecenee eee 397,421 

Mills-Carieton Co. ..cccccccccccccce cocccccce 360,000 
Emerald, Cheboygan; Georgian Bay Co.......... 450,000 
A. L. Hopkins, Algoma Mills; Nicola, Stone & Myers 481,341 
Clarence J. Fillmore, Cutler, Ont. : 

Ohio Cooperage CO. ..cccccccccccccccccsccccs - 104,571 

B. B. Foss & Co......ccee eS erenre bitte 407,668 
Katie Brainerd, Thessalon: 

ih, Be Be De a oo oa 5:50 50064000 scacncvcces 220,878 

F. Ziolkowsky ; 1,500,000 lath........eeeeeeees o00eeee 
Rand, Raber: 

Gi LeMOP CO ..c00c.0ccscccccwrsecene pakeces 153,000 

Prasse Lumber Co.; 250,000 shingles......... vs: seeeeae 
F. M. Knapp, Raber: 

Advance Lumber C0....c.cccceeees tieeeevces Se 

Krauss-Gynn Co. ...ccccccccccccccccccccccees 300,000 
J. W. Westcott; Cleveland Box Co...... scovveces Gee 
Arizona, Duluth; Guy & Ralph Gray Co.......... 700,000 

SUMMARY. 
Lumber (feet) ...cccccccccccccece 60000660e0s stp eaageee 
DD 56.460 4:64840004 008 --. 5,844,800 
Shingles - 450,000 
Posts . 5,562 
Poles . eoee 300 
BUATOR 6iccccewcsscccsese cocccccccccccccecccs §€©=©§00,000 
SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


OPP DIDI I PF 


FROM THE MARYLAND CAPITOL. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 11—A preliminary meeting of 
members of the National Exporters’ Association was to 
have been held here last Tuesday to consider the argu- 
ments to be used before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission yesterday on the question of through bills of 
lading. While this matter was, in effect, definitely set- 
tled prior to the enactment of the new rate law, the 
operation of the statute was seized upon by some of 
the southern railroads to discontinue the issuance of 
clean through bills of lading on the ground that they 
conflicted with the provisions of the law relative to the 
publication of rates. Doubt on this point being removed 
by a ruling from Washington to the effect that the law 
did not forbid the issuing of through bills of lading 
some of the roads returned to the former practice, but 
complications continued to arise and the exporters of 
lumber and logs were put to much inconvenience. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission having given a decision 
which applies to the shippers of cotton and to various 
other products, the lumbermen decided to take the mat- 
ter before the commission with special reference to 
their own complaint. It was at first uncertain whether 
the commission would grant a hearing, it being inti- 
mated that an opportunity might be given to present 


a written statement, but that the commission was dis- 
inclined to give a hearing. Acting on this information 
the association had practically arranged to have the 
officers and prominent local members meet here and 
determine upon the precise character of the statement 
to be submitted. The reason for doing so, of course, 
disappeared with the determination to grant a hearing. 
President H. Russe, of Memphis, was expected to be at 
Washington, and among the delegation from Baltimore 
were named John L. Alcock, E. E. Price, Richard W. 
Price, of Price & Heald, W. O. Price and others. The 
local membership also includes the. Ryland & Brooks 
Lumber Company, R. P. Baer & Co., and various other 
concerns. It was thought that a full representation 
would attend from here, as much interest was being 
manifested in the outcome. 

The J. L. Gilbert & Bro. Company, lumber dealer and 
planing mill operator, at Canton and East Falls ave- 
nues, has purchased the property on the northwest 
corner of East Falls and Eastern avenues, which ex- 
tends about 150 feet on each of the two thoroughfares 
mentioned. There is upon it a two story office building, 
which was at one time used as the quarters of the 
Lumber Exchange and still harbors one or two lumber 
firms. The consideration is said to have been about 
$40,000. The new owners will use the location for a 
yard and office, the old place having been secured by 
the city for the erection of a pumping station as part 
of the new sewerage system which will be constructed 
in the near future. This necessitated the removal of 
the present occupants. For quite a while there has 
been much uncertainty among the lumbermen in that 
section of the city regarding the precise location of the 
station. Several other firms may have to vacate. 

Among visiting lumbermen here last week was Randle 
Cooke, a son of James Cooke, of the firm of James 
Cooke & Co., importers of American hardwoods at New- 
castle-on-Tyne. The young man is making an extended 
tour, particularly through the southern states, after the 
example set by a number of other English timber 
brokers. He has already seen a good part of the south 
and when here was on his way to visit other portions 
of the country below Mason and Dixon’s line. The 
impressions he received in the country through which he 
traveled were favorable. He was also strongly imbued 
with the belief that the prevailing values, contrary to 
the opinion widely current on the other side of the 
Atlantic, have a solid basis, and are likely to continue. 
He expressed himself as being satisfied that if the 
British and other consumers want lumber and logs they 
must be prepared to pay more than they have paid 
in the past. He said he had concluded a number of 
purchases in the course of his trip. 

Another visitor here within the last few days was 
Mr. Arn, of the J. M. Card Lumber Company, of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., who came here to look up the trade and 
place orders. He stated that the mills in his section 
had been idle a considerable part of the time because 
of the incessant rains and floods. 

The Tinley Bros. Lumber Company, manufacturer 
of doors, sash and blinds, is occupying its new fac- 
tory in southwestern Baltimore, erected on a large lot 
purchased for the purpose nearly a year ago. 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


NorFoLk, VA., Oct. 8.—Baltimore capital is reported 
to be in a deal to build a ten-story apartment house in 
Norfolk on property now occupied by the First Baptist 
church. R. B. Fentress, of Norfolk, is the promoter. 
Outside capital is interested in the construction of other 
modern buildings here that are to transform Norfolk 
from an average southern seaport to a city of first rank. 

The Tidewater railway has completed the plans for the 
first of its big coal piers at Norfolk. It will cost gyer 
$1,000,000. The pier will have a capacity equal to all 
three of the piers of the Norfolk & Western railway at 
Norfolk. Giant derricks will lift coal laden gondolas 
bodily from the tracks and empty them into the holds 
of ships. Experts say these Tidewater railway coal piers 
will be mechanical wonders of the century. As soon as 
this pier is built others will be started, and it is said 
that ultimately eight of them will be ranged side by 
side on Hampton roads, near Norfolk, where the Tide- 
water has its eastern terminals. 

Norfolk exports show a gain of more than $100,000 for 
September, 1906, compared with September a year ago. 

Louis Fuerstein, of Norfolk, has bought the water 
front property in this city, once occupied by the old 
John L. Roper Lumber Company. The purchaser paid 
Capt. John L. Roper $60,000 and secured a water front- 
age of 120 feet. : 

W. O. Saunders, chief clerk of the North Carolina Pine 
Association, is publishing a monthly magazine as a means 
of diversion. It is called the Muck Rake and the name 
of Abe Runcator appears as editor. According to Web- 
ster an aberuncator is a puller up of weeds. Mr. Saun- 
ders says the Muck Rake will make itself interesting by 
saying and doing things that the subsidized newspapers 
cannot and will not do. The first issue appeared in Sep- 
tember and he was immediately threatened with a libel 
suit by offended institutions. In the October issue he 
increased the number of its pages and laughed his ene- 
mies to scorn. The November issue is still larger, is 
full of advertising and the news stands say it’s the big- 
gest seller they have. Mr. Saunders says the Muck Rake 
will go on Broadway in December. He is liberal with 
sample copies and says that if any lumberman feels 
interested he can get a copy for the asking. Needless 
to say the Muck Rake hasn’t found a lumber trust yet 
and is applying itself in other, though not less interest- 
ing, directions. Elbert Hubbard says: ‘‘The Muck 
Rake is interesting. It has raked a lot of really choice 
stuff.’? 


Here’s Something Ere} 
Worth Considering— 


We own and operate our own 
mills and because we usually 
have good assortments can ship 


promptly 


NORWAY PINE 


WHITE PINE and 


HEMLOCK LUMBER 
SHINGLES and LATH 


A line from you will bring our prices—or tell us your wants 
and trust to us to make the price right. 


Merrill Lumber Co. 


MERRILL, WIS, 














For Prompt Shipment 


MIXED CARS 
WHITE PINE 


HEMLOCK 


Boards, Strips, and Dimension. 
Especially Beveled Siding—All 
grades. White Pine Shingles, 
bright and dry, kept under cover. 





PLACE YOUR ORDERS WITH 


Rice Lake Lumber Co. 


RICE LAKE, WISCONSIN. 














— =e 


Ask Our 
Customers 


about us if yon think there is any 
question about our ability to make 
quick shipments of 


LUMBER, LATH 
and SHINGLES 


We always carry a well manufactured stock of 
standard grade—as good as can be made—and 
one of our strong points is promptness. 


Alexander Stewart Lumber Co., 


WAUSAU, Wis. 
















We use the Telecode. 


Va, 
Mt. Mitchell Lumber Co. 


WHITE PINE, HARDWOOD AND HEMLOCK 
PLANING MILL AND ASSORTING YARD 


—— SWANNANOA, N. C. 


Dressed Stock a Specialty. 


GEORGE H. MELL, KANE, PA. 


= EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENT. as 


























OUR SPECIALTIES 





Cut full width and thickness. Mixed cars to retail trade. 
We carry a large stock and complete assortment. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS. 








RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., - Drummond, Wis. 
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ME MINNEAPOLIS, 











Anything We Miss 


in sawing a log you can rest assured 
isn’t worth saving and as a result we 
can give you anything you want from 


Lath to Timbers 


Drop us a line telling us your wants 
and we will gladly quote you prices. 


We use the Telecode. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE, MILL AND YARD, 
44th Avenu 


North and Satta, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Branch Office, PEORIA, ILL., M. A. Magruder, Mgr. 


IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


aJACKSONVILLE, FLa., Oct. 6.—The event of the week 
was the adjustment of the wharfage and storage rates 
between the railroads and the lumbermen who ship from 
this port. As the LUMBERMAN has stated, the contest 
had been before the city council, the board of trade, the 
railroad commission and the courts. An agreement hay- 
ing been reached, the question has been withdrawn from 
each tribunal. ‘The following are the items of agree- 
ment: 


Ties—Wharfage, including not over sixty days’ storage, 











PINE LUMBER 


That pulls business, that always comes 
up to grade, that is sound and clean, and 
rightly priced—that’s what you want 
isn’t it? That's what we give to our 
patrons. Try us once. 


Northland Pine Company 


F. Weyerhaeuser, Pres. D. R. Musser, Treas. 
W.H. Laird, Vice-Pres. R H. Chute, Gen. Mgr. 
F.S. Bell, Sec’y. C. A. Barton, Ass’t Mgr. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 














ALL WHITE PINE 


Feet 
150 000—1*4 D Select and Better, 300 000-8" ho 2 Fencing 12,14&16 
390,000—1% Shop Common. \100 8’'No 1 Common 12,14&16 
150,000 - 6’’ No. 1 Fencing 12,14.&16) 100. 000-8" C Seiect 12,14&16 


SIDING 


3 Cars 6"' Band Better, | 1 Cer 4"' B and Better. 
6 Cars 6"'C. 2 Cars 4"’ C. 


LATH 


Largely White Pine—Car Lots. 


Bovey-De Laittre Lumber Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








A Few Surplus Items 


YY and 2 inch C Select. 

6 inch D Siding. 

8 inch No. | Boards 16’ White Pine. 
4inch No. 2 and No 3 Fencing. 
2xi2—16’ Norway or White Pine. 


ASK FOR PRICES. 


CARPENTER-LAMB CO. 


No. 626 Security Bank Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











WINONA LUMBER Co. 








WHITE PINE PRODUCTS 


WINONA =» ws MINNESOTA 














‘A Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


for lumbermen, sawmill men, contractors, purchas- 
ing agents, bookkeepers, in fact, any one having any- 
thing todo with lumber. Contains 72 pages, price 


25 cents each or 5 for $1, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Ill. 











handling at owner's expense, per tie, 1 cent. Storage, each 
| add.tional thirty days or fractional part thereof, following 
| the frst sixty days, per tie, % cent. 

Lumber—W harfage, including storage for not exceeding 
sixty days, hand.ing at owner's expense, per thousand feet, 
| board measure, 25 cents. 

Storage, each additional thirty days or fractional part 

thereof, following first sixty days, per thousand feet, board 
; measure, 25 cents. 
| R. D. Medlin’s saw mill, at Williston, has been closed 
| down, and it is said that it has sawed about all the tim- 
| ber within reach. 

J. P. Haupt, superintendent of the southern district 
| of the American Bridge Company, is in the city asking 
for bids for bridge and trestle work for some Alabama 
railroad it is heljing to build. The stock must be at 
least fifty-five feet long. 

The mills are crowded with small stuff, and as one 
saw mill man puts it, ‘‘have boards to burn.’ 

Daughtry & Bro. have increased the capacity of their 
mill at O’Brien fully 10,000 feet. 

Inquiries continue for low prices and quick delivery 
on large stuff. 

Mills making a specialty of crate stuff are quite 
busy filling orders. The box trade has been temporarily 
suspended to catch up. 

Fred E. Waymer, who has been the Jacksonville man- 
ager of the Otter Creek mill and representative of 
Bliss & Van Auken, is about to transfer his services to 
the East Coast Lumber Company, having arranged to 
take charge of the mill at Lakeland. 

Abel Bliss, of Bliss & Van Auken, lumber dealers 
with headquarters in New York, is in the city looking 
after the interests of his firm in this section. He will 
remain several months. 

Lumber is more active, and prices are better all round, 
but the market is still quiet. 

Lumber shipmerts since last report: 

Schooner Glad Tidings, New York, 465,000 feet lumber. 

Schooner barge | iryinia, Philadelphia, 440,000 feet lumber. 

Schooner barge Southlund, New York, 650,000 feet lumber. 

S.eamsh p Crippewa, Boston, 35,000 feet lumber. 

Steamship Huron, New York. 250,000 feet lumber. 

Steamship Comanche, New York, 390,000 feet lt mber. 

Schooner Maude B. Krum, New York, 221,223 feet lumber, 
9,958 ties. 

Norwegian steamship Nicaragua, Nassau, N. P., 45,793 feet 
deals, boards and planks, 10,025 shi g.es. 2,000 la h. 

Steamship lroquvis, New York, 700,000 feet lumber, 3 000 

es. 

Steamship Onondaga, Boston, 350,000 feet lumber, 2,500 
ties, 3,000 bund’es shingles. 

Schooner Vhineas W. Sprague, Mayaguez, P. R., 474,000 
feet lumber. bs 

Schoonet Elizabcth T. Doyle, New York, 550,000 feet lum- 
ber. 

Schooner Lajok, Albany, 325,000 feet lumber. 

S eamship Apache, New York, 675,000 feet lumber, 6,000 
bundles shingles. 


THE CENTRAL SOUTH. 


NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA NEWS. 


SHREVEPORT, La., Oct. 9.—Shreveport is now enjoy- 
ing an activity in lumber circles never before expe- 
rienced in her career as a commercial center. During 
the last month seve:al lumber companies have opened 
offices here and more are ready to follow within the 
next sixty days. Another appreciaLle feature is the 
activity in timber deals which are being consummated 
daily. The recent completion of the Louisiana Rail- 
way & Navigation Company line, running from 
Shreveport to New Orleans, has made accessible some 
of the finest strips of yellow pine timber in the 
south. Between Alexandria and Sh:eveport there will 
be but two n.ills of any size, namely, the Big Pine 
Lumber Company, at Colfax, and the Black Lake 
Lumber Company, at Campti. Another plant control- 
ling a large body of longleaf yellow pine tributary 
o the Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company is 
that of Germain & Boyd Lumber Company, at At- 
lanta, La., on the Winnfield branch. 

Cypress stumpage is in demand in this locality. 
The demand for cypress shingles is inc:easing rapidly, 
and it will be a question of time only until cypress 
telegraph poles come into nore gencral use. Several 
shingle mill machinery outfits have keen sold in this 
territory recently ky Mr. Dennis, the southern repre- 
scntative of the Challoner Con.pany, of Oshkosh, Wis. 
When in Shreveport last week, Mr. Dennis, in con- 
ve:sation with W. M. Wallace, of Winnfield, La., who 
vecently has keen elected as a memter of the Louis- 
inna state board of equalization, agreed that it would 
be a question of time only until the state legislature 
would pass an act prohikiting any lumter to leave 
Louisiana in its crude state. Mr. Wallace and Mr. 
Dennis disagreed as to the kasis of taxation on stump- 
xge, the former favoring present market values as a 
basis and the latter the purchase price. 

The yellow pine lumber market appea:s reasonably 
firm. Yard orders are not as plentiful as some weeks 
igo, but no serious complaints are in evidence. 

The recently organized Shreveport Lumber Com- 
pany has fitted up elegant offices in the new Majestic 
building. This company will manufacture and whole- 
sale yellow pine exclusively. The members of the 




















concern are well known to the trade in general. J. C. 
Trichel, jr., president, is also cashier of the new Con- 
tinental Bank & Trust Company, of Shreveport, com- 
ing to this city recently from Natchitoches, La., where 
he was for nany years cashier of the Exchange bank 
of Natchitoches; G. B. Morrison, vice president, was 
until recently manager of the Shreveport office of 
L. H. Powell & Co., Wichita, Kan., and J. A. Brooks, 
seerctary, was connected with the McCullough Lum- 
ber Company, of Shreveport, for some time. 

J. L. Dalton, late of the Dalton-Lard Lumber Com- 
pany, of Arcadia, La., will, with associates, open the 
Dalton Lumber Company at Shreveport about No- 
vember 1. 

The Sunny South Lumber Company, a branch of 
the Ferguson-MeDaris Lumber Company, of St. Louis, 
Mo., has opened offices in the First National bank 
building. 

J. A. Wilson, a prominent Shreveport lumberman, 
has opened a bianch office in St. Louis in charge of 
A. M. Masters and W. L. Sleumer, well known sales- 
men in that territory. 

The mammoth plant of the Shreveport Creosoting 
Company, limited, is nearing completion rapidly. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

HATTIESBURG, Miss., Oct. 8.—Order is replacing the 
chaos which resulted from the recent sto-m. The 
railroads are resuming operations and the mills, hav- 
ing completed repairs, are running full blast. 

The concerns making a specialty of the small mill 
are reaping a harvest. Some of the larger operato:s 
in this state owning vast tracts of virgin timber are 
buying these portakle mills with the intention of 
sawing and stacking the stock, where hauling it to 
the nill in the log would be impracticable. 

The car situation has not improved, and all are 
suffering as a consequence. The present status of 
affairs in the yellow pine kelt of Mississippi is as 
follows: Prices a:e better than in August and July 


. kut not as good as they have keen formerly; mill 


men are unable to move their stock on account of 
the seareity of cars; labor is scarce and extremely 
unsatisfactory. 

The MeInnis Lumber Company says that it intends 
building a seven or eight acre log pond and into this 
it will put the logs as they are hauled from the 
woods. In that manner the concern expects to pre- 
serve a large proportion of thet timber, which if left 
upon the ground would mean a total loss. Many other 
operators will pursue a similar course. 

Hattiesburg is daily impressing upon the lumber 
world the fact that it is the nucleus of the lumber 
business of Mississippi. Its geographic location and 
its superiority as a railroad center make this the 
ease. Many firms, wholesalers, manufacturers and 
those in the various branches of the industry are 
locating their offices here, and daily are found new 
firms just launching upon the kusiness world. J. W. 
Gay, who formerly represented G. Elias & Bros., of 
Buffalo, N. Y., in this state, has opened a wholesale 
office. Mr. Gay has a large circle of friends. A. I. 
Michell, who in the past has keen with the firm of 
K:auss Bros., wholesalers, this city, intends going 
into business for himself shortly. 

R. L. Roktinson has purchased a mill outfit of con- 
siderable size and after tlie work of erection has been 
completed he will operate on the Alabama & Vicks- 
burg railway, about twenty miles east of Jackson, 
Miss. 

Gay & Perkins, of Brooklyn, Miss., a station on 
the Gulf & Ship Island railway, have purchased ma- 
chinery which will greatly facilitate matters at their 
mill, more than doubling their p:esent output. 

During the last week a number of lumbermen were 
in the city, among them being Peter Lott, of Wig- 
gins, Miss.; Col. John H. Gary, a large operator, 
whose offices are at Gulfport; L. M. Noland, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Kola Lumber Company, 
Kola, and George Hymeis, Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Company. 


sas 


ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 


GULFPORT, Miss., Oct. 6.—Traffic has been resumed 
between Mobile and New Orleans, the debris of the 
storm has been cleared away, and the buildings that 
were in course of construction are be'ng carried up to 
completion. The King of Avon, a British vessel owned 
by Gulfport parties, was wrecked at Sand island and 
Capt. James Morris, his wife and three children and 
his sister in law were drowned and found on the 
wrecked vessel. The following is the official report of 
the vessels wrecked on islands immediately outlying 
Gulfport: 

At Ship Is!and—Norwegian ship Hercules, a total wreck ; 
Norweg.an bark Nurnbery, partly dismas ed and ashore; 
Norwegian bark Mundclinde. dismasted, hole in bottom, 
full of water and ashore, and the American bark Florine, 
ashore and a total wreck. 

Cat Island-—Norwegian bark Sigra, partly dismasted and 
ashore, crew saved. 

Horn Is!and Norwegian bark Baunen, lost; British bark 
Annie, lost: both of the above were consigned to Denny 
& Co. Lighthouse was washed away. 

The damage to mill property was light, so far as the 
reports have been received, but the destruction of stand- 
ing timber has been heavy. The owners of timber lands 
and the operators of naval stores plants have lost 
heavily. J. H. Bouslog, the industrial agent of the 





Gulf & Ship Island railway, estimates that the damage 
has been from 30 to 40 percent. 

The exports of forest rrcdvcts from this district for 
September were 24,490,000 feet Inmber, valued $609,- 
483; 1,234,000 feet joists and scantling, valued $23,083; 
4,454,000 feet sawn timber, valued $102,236; 70,107 
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cubic feet hewn timber, valued $16,125, and finishing 
stock, valued $702. 
The exports for the last week were as follows: 


Bark Magdalene, Rio Janeiro, Brazil, 951,000 feet lum- 
ber, valued $25,718; by Hunter, Benn & Co. 

Schooner Helen E. Kenney, Havana, 40,000 feet lumber, 
valued $865; 23,000 feet joists and scantling, valued $491; 
205,000 feet sawn timber, valued $4,551; by the L. N. 
Dantzler Lumber Company. 

Schooner Omega, Kingston, Jamaica, 160,000 feet lumber, 
valued $3,191; 52,000 feet jo.sts and scantling, valued 
$1,037 ; 8,000 feet sawn timber, valued $162; by the L. N. 
Dantzler Lumber Company. 

Bark Charles E. Lefuryey, Rio Janeiro, Brazil, 640,000 
feet lumber, valued $26,000; by the Pitch Pine Lumber 
Company. 





FROM ALABAMA’S CAPITAL. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Oct. 8.—The lumber market has 
not responded to the disastrous conditions following the 
storm of ten days ago in the measure which the dealers 
and millmen in this section of the territory had good 
reason to hope for. It was believed that even before 
this. time there would be a substantial, in fact a con- 
siderable advance in prices all along the line, and that 
this has not been so creates surprise on the part of those 
who have to buy and use, as well as disappointment 
with those who have it to sell. As a matter of fact, 
however, the market is strong in tone and a large num- 
ber of inquiries indicate that buyers in the east and 
north are expecting an increase in prices and the situa- 
tion with them is that they may discover just how much 
longer they can put off extensive buying and get lumber 
for something like the present range of prices. The 
indications also are that with the return of open weather 
there will be such extensive building in the south that 
the market is bound to respond favorably to the demand 
that will be made upon it. 

The A, B and C grades of rift flooring seem to be 
the best movers on the list, while No. 1 common flooring 
is also easy to sell, No. 2 common flooring is extensively 
sold, as well as culls. There is an unusually large de- 
mand for 6-inch No. 2 flooring and for other grades 
of wider measure. This fact is regarded as a good 
omen and as indicating that even this soon the building 
revival has commenced. It is estimated that in this 
section the yellow pine timber will yield about 50 per- 
cent of B and better in grade, hence there is half the 
log, generally speaking, that must be worked off in 
these lower grades. At this time A rift is worth $28.50 
wholesale, B rift $22.50 and C rift $20. These prices 
are likely to prevail many more days, as they seem 
to be pretty well established and are not likely to be 
reduced. 

One of the awful conditions which now confront the 
millmen is the large class of higher grade material held 
in the sheds, the result of the disposition, for some 
months dominant, to keep off the market as much as 
possible the better grades until the prices advanced and 
more money could be secured for them. These classes 
are well known to the buying interests all over the terri- 
tory and compose a weakness in the market situation that 
has a tendency at all times to keep the prices below 
what they ought to be. The scarcity of cars and the 
inability in a general way of the railroad companies to 
meet the lumber transportation demands have added to 
these stocks and in cases where lumbermen would have 
been glad to move them out at the best price they could 
not do so because they could not get the cars to handle 
them. At this time the car situation is further accentu- 
ated and the fear is expressed that no millman will 
have adequate transportation facilities between now and 
the first of the year. Thus mills located on the main 
lines do not suffer to such an extent as the branch line 
enterprises and the consequences are that they are in 
much better shape than those which have to depend on 
minor roads. 

The demand for timbers, especially car material, con- 
tinues good and the chances are that there will be no 
falling off on this class of product for some time. It 
has been for several years practically impossible to 
secure as much car material as the railroad building de- 
mands of the country require and every dealer has a 
special line out all the time for this class of lumber 
which he has been able to sell at a more luerative price 
than any others. Just now a great many large build- 
ings are in prospect in Birmingham, Montgomery and 
Mobile and already contractors are on the lookout for 
timbers with which to take care of the demands. It is 
also understood that there is a great deal of inquiry 
throughout the country for timbers and lumber suitable 
for export purposes and Alabama and Mississippi mills 
are beginning to do some figuring on the demands from 
the south ine‘dent to the building of the Panama canal. 

As an indication of the congested condition of the 
railroads and the timidity with which they accept any 
kind of lumber contract the case of the Mobile & Ohio 
is stated. This company has issued an embargo against 
the lumber traffie and will not accept anything except 
on their steamer Sandoval, which operates out of Mobile. 
The rail line is unable to move lumber at all and the 
same thing is largely true with the Southern, which oper- 
ates between Mobile and Birmingham. 

All through southern Alabama and Mississippi in the 
territory devastated by the storm a few days ago, port- 
able saw mills have been put in to use up the fallen tim- 
ber and for several weeks they willbe busy undertaking 
to secure from the wreckage valuable timber. Another 
feature of the situation is that homesteaders in southern 
Alabama and along the Gulf coast have had trees blown 
down and a request has been made through the general 
land office that these homesteaders be allowed to cut 
this timber as otherwise in a short time it will rot and 
become of no value. The government does not allow 
homesteaders to eut timber until after they have lived 
upon their places a certain length of time, but it is un- 
derstood that in this case the commissioner will be able 


to on a new order allowing these fallen trees to be 
used. 

One of the largest timber deals pulled off in the south 
for quite a while has just been closed at Bay Minette, 
whereby H. D. Ewing, of New York, secured from the 
Hand Lumber Company 30,000 acres of land near Bay 
Minette, which contains some of the best timber in 
the south. Mills are to be put in right away to work up 
this material, but at the same time the Hand Lumber 
Company will continue operating, it having reserved 
enough timber in its territory to keep the large mills 
working several years. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 

ATLANTA, Ga., Oct. 8.—A. B. Steele, of Atlanta, presi- 
dent of the Enterprise Lumber Company, which con- 
cern owns large lumber interests in Georgia, Florida and 
Alabama, has been made president of the Atlanta & 
St. Andrews Bay railroad, an enterprise which, although 
new and uncompleted, is expected to become a great 
boon both to its owners and to the public along its right 
of way. Already the Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay is 
operating trains from Dothan, Ala., to Cottondale, Fla.. 
and about two hundred men with uptodate equipment are 
working on the uncompleted portions from Dothan, Ala., 
to Atlanta, at one end, and from Cottondale, Fla., to 
St. Andrews Bay, Fla., at the other end. A portion of 
the new road has long been in use by the Enterprise 
Lumber Company, through whose properties it runs for 
many miles, 

Everything is in readiness for the big conference of 
saw mill men which will be held in this city on Tuesday, 
October 9. Petween 150 and 200 prominent saw mill 
owners and yellow pine shippers of Georgia, South 
Carolina, Alabama and Florida will meet and discuss 
matters of vital importance. This will be a joint meet- 
ing of the Georgia-Florida Sawmill Association and the 
Alabama Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Dele- 
gates from the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
also will be present. 

Rains have been the order in Georgia for the last two 
weeks and this condition has resulted in a great handi- 
cap to logging operations. In fact, nothing is being 
done in the matter of hauling logs from the woods. This 
lack of logs has resulted in a shutdown of at least 25 
percent of the saw mills in the state. 

The demand for dimension stock, car sill and special 
order stuff continues good and there has been a better 
demand and more extended inquiry concerning dressed 
stocks. Shingles have become stiff of late. No. 1 grade 
has jumped from $2.75 to $3.50. Lath remain normal. 

H. H. Tift, of Tifton, Ga., president of the Georgia- 
Florida Sawmill Association, was in Atlanta last week 
en route from Mystic, Conn., to Tifton. Mr. Tift and 
his family own a summer home in the Connecticut town 
and always spend the heated term there. 

John W. Zuber, a prominent and well known lumber- 
man of Atlanta, is about to become a benedict. Mr. 
Zuber does not contradict the rumor, but refuses to 
name the date upon which he will wed or the name of 
the young lady to whom he is engaged. He has erected 
an elegant home in East Atlanta and the general opinion 
is that he will take unto himself a wife some time be- 
tween now and the new year. 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 9—A number of portable 
saw mills have been contracted for to be delivered 
immediately for use in the timber districts recently 
devastated by the gulf coast storm. Several of these 
mills already have keen placed along the lines of 
the New Orleans & Northeastern, the Gulf & Ship 
Island and the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City rail- 
ways. It was along these lines that the heaviest 
damage was inflicted. o 

Personal letters received from a number of points 
in the Tombigbee valley timber section deal in detail 
with the great destruction to timber property ani 
the information is conveyed that in many cases the 
entire forests, with the exception of those trees blown 
down that may be cut before the worms take pos 
session, are a total loss. The line of the storm seems 
to have keen confined almost entirely to a destrue- 
tion of the forests, but little damage being wrought 
in the settlements. 

Many of the small mill owners are reported as 
being wrecked financially, their practice having been 
to reinvest every dollar made in additional timber 
properties. The mills have heen suffering consider- 
able inconvenience in securing Jabor to run a day 
shift, but reports are to the effect that a number pro- 
pose to increase the wages of hands, and endeavor to 
operate night and day cutting the fallen timber, in 
an effort to conve:t as much as possible of it into 
marketable material. 

Agents who claim to be operating for Herbert FE. 
Bucklin of Chicago and have kought thousands of 
acres of timber and coal lands in Jackson county, 
Alabama, decline to give any information as to the 
price paid for the lands or to say what are the in- 
tentions of the man they represent regarding the 
development of the property. It is known, however, 
that the totai lands acquired in Jackson county, Ala- 
bama, and the adjoining county of Franklin, Tennes- 
see, aggregate something like 15,000 acres. 

The property for the most part lies along the line 
of the old Gurley & Paint Rock Valley railway, a 
survey of which was made but which was never 
built. 

Little detailed news has come into New Orleans as 
to the individual losses of millmen, and it is probable 
that they are too busy making repairs and getting out 
in the woods to come in and talk of their losses. 
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@ We want to move quickly:— 


12 Cars, 2xI0, 10 to !6 ft. No. | Hemiock. 7 
15 Cars, 2x!2, 10 to 16 ft. No. | Hemlock, 
8 Cars, 2x6, 10 to !6 ft. No. |! Hemlock. 
5 Cars, 2x8, |O0 to '6 ft No. | Hemlock; 
165 Cars, 2 inch No. 3 Hemlock. 

Above can be re-sawed to1 inch stock. 


4 Cars, 6, 8 & 10 in. Birch Shiplap. 
15 Cars, tin, No. | Common Birch, 
4 Cars. 1% in, No | Common & Better Basswood. 
4 Cars, 2inch, No t Common & Better Basswood, 
25 Cars, | inch. No. 3 Common Birch, 
All the above is bone dry, and we can make 
prompt shipment, 


Mason-Donaldson Lumber Co. 


4§ RHINELANDER, WIS. 


( WHITE PINE and HEMLOCK ) 


LUMBER IN MIXED CARS, also 
LATH, SHINGLES, POSTS. 


Sawyer-Goodman Company, 


a MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. 














































Hemlock, Hardwood, 
Lath and Shingles. 


On Wisconsin Central Railway, near Glidden. 


THE NASH LUMBER COMPANY, 


SHANAGOLDEN, WISCONSIN. 

















An Interesting Proposition 


in the way of good service and attractive prices 
is awaiting you, for we can ship in addition to 


Hemlock - Mixed Cars 


of White Pine, Basswood and Hardwood 
Lumbe:, Lath aud Shingles. 


C. F. Stout Lumber Co., Westboro, Wis. 


















MIXED CARS OF 


HEMLOCK ana WHITE PINE 


Our Stock is well assorted and dry. 


BASSWOOD SPECIALTIES INCLUDING SIDING, 
CEILING, CASING AND BASE. 


JOHN WEEK LUMBER CO., 
STEVENS POINT, WIS. Y 









If You Want Satisfaction 


and prompt shipments, buy your 


“SHAKELESS” HEMLOCK, 


hardwoods, cedar posts, etc., of the 


John R. Davis Lbr. Co.,Phitiirs. 








Old Saws Renewed 


quickly and economically 
q by using the 


Chainey Cross-cut 
Saw Gummer 


WI'l save its cost in files 
and filers wages and makes 
old saws g as* ow. Sent 
on trial—returnable at our 
expense if unsatisfactory, 


FLORENCE MFG. Co, 
46 American St., FLORENCE, Wis. 
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C. J. Carter Lumber Company, 


MANUFACTURER 


YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF FINISH. STEAM DRIED RIGHT. 
SOFT AND BRIGHT. 


Kansas City, Missouri. 








_S. Pate Lumber Co. | 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 
LONG AND SHORT LEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


INQUIRIES PROMPTLY CARED FOR, 
MAIN OFFICES 


1604 FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


Long Distance Telephone, Harrison 546. 


D 











Telecode. 





PAP LISA IIY SII II 


LONG LEAF 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


(Kiln Dried, Dressed and Matched.) 
Ceiling and Finishing Stock a Specialty. 
Bridge, Building and Car Timber cut to order. Will 


be pleased to quote delivered prices at any point in 
the United States. TELECODE USED. 


J.J.WHITE, "omy" 


Lumberton, Miss. 
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IF YOU WANT 


Hewn Ties and Piling 


we can furnish any quantity promptly. Also 
everything in LONG and SHORT LEAF 
YELLOW PINE. Capacity 300,000 daily. 


MILLER & VIDOR LUMBER CO. 


General Sales Office, GALVESTON, TEXAS. 











TENNESSEE RED CEDAR 
POSTS, POLES AND PILING 


Round, Split, Sawed, Hewed. 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS AND GOOD STOCK. 


Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber Co. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 








KILN DRIED NORTH 
CAROLINA AND 
LONG LEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


LEWIS DILL & 

COMPANY, 

BALTIMORE, MD. 
WHOLESALE 











“Knocked Down” Skylights 








Metal frames constructed so they can be knocked down 
for sate and economical shipment, yet can be easily set up by 
any person without the aid of special tools, solder or putty. 


FOR "MORE LIGHT” ON THE SUBJECT ASK. 


Galesburg Cornice Works, 












GALESBURG, ILL. 








The L. & I. J, White 60,, sorrecorers’ 
MACHINE KNIVES 
of every description: Planing, Mouiding, Veneer, Paper, Leather, Tobacco, etc. 








: THE SOUTHWEST. 


THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 12.—There seems to be a firm- 
ness in southern pine prices and a greater scarcity in 
some items of lumber. Manufacturers continue to 
complain of the great scarcity of cars for shipping 
purposes and a number of wholesale dealers here say 
they could dispose of a greater amount of lumber than 
they do if they could only get transportation facilities 
bettered. Some of those who operate mills say it is 
almost impossible to get more than half the number 
of cars that they want, and some cannot get even that 
proportion. 

J. C. McLachlin, vice president and manager of 
the Dixie Lumber Company, says business is very good; 
it is just about as good as the car situation is bad. 
More business could be done if cars were available 
for shipping purposes. 

Virgil Davis, of the Davis Bros. Lumber Company, 
Ansley, La., was in St. Louis a day or two ago. 

G. R. Hogg, president of the Hogg-Harris Lumber 
Company, says business is satisfactory and the com- 
pany has everything it wants except cars. 

J. A. Freeman, of the Freeman-Smith Lumber Com- 
pany, says business is fair but the company could do 
more if it could get cars. That is the main trouble 
at the present time. 

M. C. Smith of the Freeman-Smith Lumber Company 
is at the mills of the company at Millville, Ark., this 
week on business. 

R. F. Breese, manager of the E. W. Gates Lumber 
Company, at Yellow Pine, Ala., is visiting St. Louis 
lumbermen this week. 

The Federal Lumber Company was incorporated here 
recently, with $20,000 capital stock and H. F. Reddig, 
W. J. Giles and J. S. Reddig as incorporators. 

The St. Louis court of appeals last week affirmed 
a judgment for $697.52 given in the circuit court 
against the Southern Mill & Land Company, in favor 
of Louis J. Taussig, for alleged failure to deliver lum- 
ber under contract. 

S. H. Bolinger, of S. H. Bolinger & Co., Bolinger, 
La., stopped over in St. Louis a few days ago on his 
way home from Washington, D. C., where he placed 
his two daughters in school. 

Tom Moore, president of the Moore Company, is 
down in Mississippi on business. Scott Short, office 
manager of the Moore Company, is attending a Hoo- 
Hoo meeting at Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

F. E. Sheldon, of the T. H. Garrett Lumber Com- 
pany, says business is showing an improvement and it 
is now good. 

T. H. Garrett, president of the T. H. Garrett Lum- 
ber Company, has returned from a visit to his old 
home in Prince Henry county, Virginia. He says he 
had an extremely pleasant time. 

The Jennings-Masterson Lumber Company, of Alley, 
Mo., has recently closed a contract with Alf Bennett, 
of the Alf Bennett Lumber Company, this city, where- 
by it will market the entire southern pine output of 
the former company’s saw and planing mills at Alley, 
Mo. 

The Dayton Lumber Company, of Dayton, Tex., has 
increased its capital stock from $75,000 to $100,000, 
all paid in. The object of the increase was to pur- 
chase timber lands adjoining the present plant at 
Dayton. 

President Alf Bennett, of the Alf Bennett Lumber 
Company, says that business is much better this week 
than last. The company has sent the manager of its 
Kansas City (Mo.) office, G. E. Grace, on a business 
trip through Iowa and up to Minneapolis. During 
his absence R. C. Campbell, secretary and treasurer of 
the company, has gone to Kansas City to look after 
the local branch. 

S. H. Fullerton, president of the Chicago Lumber 
& Coal Company, who went to New York city several 
days ago to meet his daughter on the return home 
from her European wedding trip, is still absent and 
will not return home for at least a week. 

J. F. Schneiders, sales manager of the Frost-Trigg 
Lumber Company, reports business as greatly handi- 
capped by the shortage of cars. It is fairly good, 
however, and if the company could only get in lum- 
ber it would be most satisfactory. The company is 
receiving many orders, but most of them are rush or- 
ders and cannot be gotten out on time. 

A. J. Neimeyer, president of the Monarch Lumber 
Company, is down at Little Rock, Ark., on business. 
C. J. Trowbridge, of the Monarch Lumber Company, 
says that, while business is fair, he is having trouble 
in getting cars for shipping purposes. He says that 
just about the time business will be over cars will be 
plentiful. 








THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 9.—Wholesale lumbermen at 
this point say there has been no perceptible change 
in trade conditions since the first of the month, and it 
is the general opinion that existing conditions will pre- 
vail through October. The lack of activity in the retail 
business in the country is having a noticeable effect on 
the volume of business at wholesale. The dealers are 
placing practically no business for future shipment, and 
are delaying orders for needed stock as long as possible. 
What demand for yard stock there is is for rush ship- 
ment, and naturally this demand is hard to satisfy owing 
to the general car shortage. The present indications 
are that the October business will fall considerably 
short of that for October, 1905, and no one can predict 


what it will be after October. It depends largely on the 
kind of weather that is dealt to this section. Whole- 
salers and retail dealers are hoping that weather con- 
ditions will be as favorable for the rest of this year as 
they were during the closing months of 1905. In fact 
they are depending on a mild winter to help out on what 
will otherwise be a very disappointing fall demand. 

Quite a large number of retail dealers were in the 
ctiy last week attending the fall festivities, and the 
wholesalers here were able to secure a good many opin- 
ions on retail trade conditions. Summed up in brief 
they show that at the majority of points where the 
dealers depend on the country for their business the 
demand thus far this fall has been considerably below 
normal, and that there is as yet only a moderate amount 
of figuring being done. The universal report is that 
the farmers are further behind on their farm work 
than ever before. Big crops and lack of help have 
delayed them, and in many localities they have not yet 
gotten out of their fields or had any time to devote to 
building plans. In the wheat country the low price of 
wheat is retarding trade, many of the wheat growers 
holding their grain for higher prices. There is more 
or less dissatisfaction on the part of the farmers because 
of the alleged high price of building materials, and they 
think that perhaps a little later on there will be a 
decline, and where repairs or improvements are not 
urgent they are inclined to hold off for awhile. It is 
believed by the majority of dealers that after the 
farmers get through with their field work, if winter does 
not set in too soon, they will buy lumber, and that mild 
weather will develop a greater demand for lumber dur- 
ing November and December than the dealers had in 
September or will have this month. While the pros- 
pect is not flattering, the lumbermen of this section 
have not given up hope of active trade before the end 
of the year, and almost without exception they look 
for a strong spring demand. 

Aside from yellow pine, which is weak on most items, 
the lumber markets show their usual strength and there 
is no talk of approaching weakness in cypress, hard- 
woods or Pacific coast lumber. Shingles of all kinds 
are very firm, and lath are strong. The sash and door 
market continues weak, due to lack of demand for stock 
goods. The mills of the country are not suffering from 
lack of orders, as the marked car shortage is curtailing 
shipments to a very noticeable degree, and will continue 
to do so for thirty days or more. 

The directors of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation were in session at Kansas City, October 3 and 
4, and transacted considerable important business. The 
dates for the next annual convention were set for Janu- 
ary 29, 30 and 31, 1907, and the headquarters for the 
nineteenth annual convention will be the Coates house. 
A committee on business program was appointed and 
will begin work at once with a view to making this 
convention the most interesting in the history of the 
association. 

The R. A. Long building at Tenth and Grand is being 
pushed to completion with all possible speed, and prob- 
ably will be ready for occupancy by February 1, 1907. 
Practically all the rooms from the seventh floor up will 
be occupied by lumber firms, which were given first 
choice of locations. Twenty-eight lumber companies 
have selected their suites and will occupy 150 rooms. 
It is expected that this number will be materially in- 
creased by the time the building is ready. 

E. M. Adams, of Mound City, Kan., was in Kansas 
City last week. Mr. Adams says that his town is grow- 
ing rapidly. <A large glass plant will be built there at 
once, and a new brick yard has been located there re- 
cently. There is an abundance of natural gas around 
Mound City, which is aiding materially in the develop- 
ment of the town. 

J. A. Nuttman, of Pittsburg, Kan., was in Kansas 
City this week. Mr. Nuttman has completely recovered 
from his recent stroke of paralysis and says that he 
is feeling as well as ever. 





THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Houston, Tex., Oct. 8.—The car shortage continues 
to be the worry of all the mills of this section with the 
probable exception of Orange. This place reports a 
shipment of nearly 12,000,000 feet for September, but it 
is noted that almost half of that went the water route 
to Mexico or for export. On the Santa Fe the situation 
is very bad. At San Augustine alone there are 10,000 
ties stacked along the right of way waiting for cars to 
move them. Also at this same point there are ten car- 
loads of commercial lumber waiting for cars. This is a 
comparatively small shipping point but it serves to illus- 
trate the conditions that exist along the line. The mill- 
men state that in September they shipped about 40 per- 
cent of what they desired to move. 

Stocks are better assorted than they have been for 
some time, doubtless owing to the car famine. Prices are 
very steady on boards and dimensions, but there is a 
tendency towards weakening on flooring and all grades 
of finish. In some cases $2 concessions are noted on 
finish. 

B. F. Tepe, of Canadian, is reported to be opening 
new yards at Glazier and White Deer. 

C. B. Sweet, vice president of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, spent last Sunday in Houston. Mr. Sweet 
has been in Lake Charles looking over the strike situa- 
tion but he made no statements concerning the situation 
further than noted in the public press. Both of the 
company’s mills at Lake Charles are shut down pending 
a settlement of the strike. 

R. A. Norton, a prominent manufacturer with head- 
quarters in Kansas City, was a visitor in this section 
last week. Mr. Norton is very much pleased with the 
new mill of the Garrison Norton Lumber Company at 
Rush. 
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THE CALCASIEU DISTRICT. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., Oct. 8.—The strike situation here 
among the mills during the week has undergone sev- 
eral important changes. The first authentic and pub- 
lie statement made by the manufacturers was given 
out last Thursday in which they stated absolutely 
that they would recognize no union in connection with 
saw mill labor and that the union was a detriment to 
the laborer as well as the saw mill interests. They 
further reiterated that the mills would remain shut 
down indefinitely until the men came to them as indi- 
viduals with the backing of no union and also that 
they stood ready to grant a ten hour a day run to the 
men and settle upon a plan of payment which would 
work no hardship among the laboring element. 

An account of the fire at Stout’s saw mill was given 
in last week’s issue together with the intimation of 
Mr. Stout that the fire was of incendiary origin. A 
few days ago two men were arrested on a warrant 
sworn out by Mr. Stout charging th’ men with in- 
cendiarism. They were Gusman and “allier. It was 
learned since their incarceration that one of the men 
had confessed to starting the fire out »f revenge for a 
supposed wrong that Mr. Stout had subjected him to. 
One of these men was discharged from the mill’s em- 
ploy and later went to the residence of Mr. Stout and 
demanded a balance due him, whereupon he was re- 
ferred to the office. He then made an insulting re- 
mark and was thrashed for it. As he left he made the 
threat that he would get even. A day or two later 
the mill was found afire and a total loss resulted. 

The Texarkana & Fort Smith Railway Company has 
brought suit for debt against F. E. Howard Newcombe, 
alleging that there is due by the defendant fcr trans- 
portation of freight a sum of $331.25, which is long 
since due and unpaid. The petition alleges that the 
whereabouts of Mr. Newcombe are unknown and asks 
for citation by publication. It also asks for a writ of 
attachment on some lumber belonging to the defendant 
at Port Arthur. Mr. Newcombe up to a few weeks 
ago had been engaged in exporting lumber, having 
his principal office in this city. He has done a large 
business through Port Arthur. Recently all of his 
assets were pledged to his largest creditors and he dis- 
appeared. No one has heard from him since. 

There is an interesting legal battle now being 
fought in the Texas courts styled C. B. Wilcox vs. 
David Kelly, Frank Kelly, Leo Kelly and Joseph 
Kelly, doing business under the firm name of Kelly & 
Sons, Jasper, Tex. It sets out that the plaintiff now is 
and has been the owner of personal property consist- 
ing of pine, oak, ash and cherry known as rafts num- 
bered from 26 to 39 inclusive and number 42, in all 
fourteen rafts, branded ‘‘G. D. L. Co., N. O., La.,’? 
and each stick also branded with a diamond star, 
which is Mr. Wilcox’ private brand. It appears that 
Mr. Wilcox purchased this lumber from the Gomila 
Demack Lumber Company by two separate bills of 
sale, dated September 19, 1906. 

The petition, after describing the property in con- 
tention, says: 

That on September 29, 1906, said defendants unlawfully 
and wrongfully seized said lumber by force of arms and took 


the same into their possession and now wrongfully and un- 


aw withhold from plaintiff the possession of said tim- 
er. 


That on the date last above said plaintiff demanded the 
defendants that they deliver and turn over to him the above 
described rafts of timber but the said defendants failed and 
refused and still fail and refuse to do so and threaten this 
plaintiff and his agents and servants with serious bodily 
harm and injury should he attempt to take possession of 
said property, to plaintiff's great damage in the sum of 
$5,000, and have denied plaintiff’s rights and title to said 
timber. 

The petition prays for restitution, costs of suit and 
general relief, 

Mr. Wilcox is an exporter in this city, and after 
purchasing the above timber instructed his men to 
take same up. When they attempted to do it they 
found that the rafts were guarded by men who had 
guns and who refused to deliver the goods. 

William E. Ramsay, former president of the Brad- 
ley-Ramsay Lumber Company, which was purchased by 
the Long-Bell Lumber Company, has been spending the 
week in the city on business interests. Mr. Ramsay 
has been spending the summer automobiling in Europe 
and en route to his new home in Los Angeles, Cal., 
stopped over. He is in the best of health. 
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TO MANUFACTURE YELLOW PINE. 


The Graham-Todd Lumber Company is a Texas 
corporation chartered recently by H. L. Graham, W. 
L. Todd and T. E. Meece, all resident citizens of the 
state. This company was chartered for the purpose 
of manufacturing yellow pine lumber and transacting 
such other business as may be incident thereto. 

The principal office and place of business will be 
at Gertrude, Tex. H. A. Melat is president, H. L. 
Graham vice president and general manager, G. W. 
Graham second vice president and W. L. Todd secre- 
tary and treasurer. Those gentlemen, together with 
T. E. Meece, also constitute the board of directors. 

Gertrude is a new town on the International & 
Great Northern road and the new corporation has 
in that vicinity about 100,000,000 feet of virgin pine 
timber. This timber formerly belonged to the Miller 
& Vidor Lumber Company, of Galveston, Tex., which 
will handle the entire product of the Graham-Todd 
Lumber Company. The mill will be a first class 
modern plant with a capacity of about 60,000 feet 
a day, circular rig, shotgun feed and the necessary 
adjuncts for securing efficient results. Steam dry 
kilns will be provided and it is expected to have both 
kilns and planer ready for operation by the time the 
mill will be completed. Machinery for the entire 


plant has been shipped and active construction will 
be under way within a very short time. 

The company has strong financial backing and 
should be a success. Both Messrs. Graham and Todd 
are practical saw mill men, having operated a plant 
at Saratoga, Tex., for several years under the style 
of H. L. Graham & Co. 

The timber controlled by the Graham-Todd Lum- 
ber Company is regarded as exceptionally fine and 
will run largely to upper grades. As previously 
stated, the Miller & Vidor Lumber Company, of Gal- 
veston, will control the entire product of this plant 
when in operation. 





THE ROCK ISLAND TWINS. 

Guy E Martin and Harold B. Fuller, both of Den- 
ver, Col., both representing the Rock Island Sash & 
Door Works, of Rock Island, Ill., and known through 
that connection as the ‘‘Rock Island Twins,’’ were in 
Chicago on Monday of this week and called upon the 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on their return from an outing 
at their old homes in Canada. Mr. Martin was born in 
Waterloo, Quebec, and Mr. Fuller at Sherbrooke, that 
province. Both had been visiting familiar scenes of 
their earlier years, in connection with which they made 
a tour of eastern cities, including Washington, New 
York and other prominent points in that section. 

Mr. Martin has charge of the Rock Island Sash & 
Door Works interests at Denver, covering western terri- 





HAROLD B. FULLER, OF DENVER, COL. 


tory. Mr. Fuller has been connected with the Rock 
Island concern at Denver since July, 1905, and has 
been traveling for the firm since September of the 
same year. Their headquarters are at 810 Cooper 
building, Denver, Col. Both are enthusiastic Hoo-Hoo 
and have the characteristic capability for enjoyment 
which is inseparable from the personnel of that order. 
After a short visit to friends in this city they started 
west accompanied by the good wishes of a host of 
friends. 





The City Sash & Door Company, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., with branches at Sioux City, Iowa, and Minot, 
N. Dak., has just issued to the trade one of the hand- 
somest front door catalogs that it has ever been our 
privilege to examine. The cover page is especially 
attractive with its embossed gilt lettering, giving the 
name of the company and the location of its various 
houses. The cuts of the handsome line of front doors 
handled by the company are full page size and are the 
best work of the engraver’s art. The pamphlet is a 
typographical beauty throughout, and its usefulness to 
retailers of lumber in the northwest cannot be under- 
estimated when its practical features are also con- 
sidered. 
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YELLOW PINE 
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KILN DRIED FLOORING 
AND CEILING. << ~< << *e 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 
TIMBER AND PLANK. 


Shipments by 
RAIL, SAIL OR STEAMER, 
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Cummer Lumber Co. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
> Northern Sales Office, 45 Broadway, New York, WALTER ADAMS, Mgr. 
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North Carolina 


PINE 


We cater to the dealers’ trade, and 
having a daily capacity of 500,000 
ft. with planing mills at three ship- 


ping points, we are prepared to 
execute your orders promptly. 


CAR AND CARGO SHIPMENTS. 


John L. Roper Lumber Co. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Wew York. 18 Broadway. Buffalo, Prudential Bidg. 
Philadelphia, 1002 Girard Bidg. Portland, 191 Middle St, 





Absolutely The Best 


way to buy lumber is direct from the 
manufacturer — so say many of the 
dealers whom we have been supplying 
for years with 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


If you are not familiar with the advan- 
tages to be secured by this method, we're 
here to show you and would suggest you 
tell us about your requirements at once. 


Camp & Hinton Co. 


LUMBERTON, MISS. 








Mills at 
| Caryville, Florida. 


OUR MOTTO: “‘PROMPT SHIPMENTS” 


WHEN YOU WANT 


YELLOW PINE 


FINISH, FLOORING, CEILING, 
DROP SIDING, SHIPLAP or CAR 
MATERIAL place your orderg with 


GEO. E. WOOD LUMBER CO. 


American Trust Bldg., 
Clark and Monroe Sts., anata? 











GEO. T. MICKLE || WHOLESALE 
LUMBER Co. |, itt mo sont usa 
SuITE 812 YELLOW PINE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Yeré Steck, imte 
ock, rs 
ONIGASS Agricultural Stock 
Branch Office: and Finish. Desirable 
Room No. 8 McInnes Bidg., stock always in tran- 
Hattiesburg, Miss. sit. 











L 


Special Timber Bills Accepted for Quick Shipment. 
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Stock Ready For Shipment 


(SUBJECT TO PREVIOUS ORDERS) 


15000 1x 4S. W. & Cull Chestnut, rough or dressed. 


15000 1x 6 we sa = - 
30000 1x 8 = as = - . 
30000 1x10 = - = a “ 
40000 1x12 “ - ” ~ ” 
20000 1x 4 Merchantable Hemlock. 

35000 1x 6 = - 

20000 1x 8 wi $ 

15000 1x12 = - 


50000 6-4 and 8-4 No. 2 Shep end Better W. Pine. 
12000 4-4 Common and Better Quartered Oak. 
12000 4-4 Cull Quartered Oak. 

2 Cars No. 1 White Pine Lath. 

2 Cars Chestnut Lath. 

1 Car No. 1 Poplar Lath. 


Ask tor Prices on above or on 
anything else you may nerd in 


Band Sawn White Pine, 
Hemlock and Hardwood 
Lumber. 


Whiting Manufacturing Co. 


ABINGDON, VA. 














Three States Lumber Company, 
COTTONWOOD 


AND 


GUM FOR BOXES. 


Good stocks of 1”, 1+” and 14” thoroughly 
seasoned, for immediate shipment. 





Tennessee Trust Bldg., MEMPHIS, TENN. 








What You are Missing 


in the way_of better profits will never be dis- 
covered until you try our 


TU PE O SIDING, FLOORING 
L AND MOULDINGS. 
It is a cheap wood, but is particularly adapted to 


above items and the prices we are quoting on 
Mixed Cars do the business. Write us, 


Alabama Hard Wood Lumber Co. 
313 City Bank Bidg., MOBILE, ALA. | 











The Keith Lumber Company, 
H ARDWOOD POPLAR AND 


SOUTHERN PINE. 


Nemalactecr of MAHOGANY 
Manufacturer of 8 
W. S. Keith, Pres. & Treas. General Office and Yards, 
F. E. Bartelme, Vice-Pres. Fourteenth and Wood Sts. 
J. M. Riel, Secretary. CHICAGO. 























‘HARDWOOD DEPARTMENT. 


AT A GREAT HARDWOOD CENTER. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 10.—Offerings of hardwoods on 
the regular market are light and mainly of inferior 
grades, so there is little doing in that respect. The 
demand is only for good shipping dry or better quality 
lumber. Not much is doing in lumber for future de- 
livery; producers are disposed to await further devel- 
opments before accepting contracts. Dry ash, gum 
and cypress are much in demand. There is also an in- 
creasing request for quartered oak, which is exceed- 
ingly searce. It is as hard to get cars to ship lumber 
from this point as it is to get them to bring it here. 
The prospects are encouraging for a big trade this 
fall. Prices are strong and with upward tendency. 

Receipts of lumber by rail during the first eight days 
in September, 1906, were 2,766 cars, against 2,575 
vars during the same period last year. Receipts by 
river for the first eight days of last September were 190,- 
v00 feet, against 57,000 feet during the first eight 
days in September of last year. Shipments by rail 
during the first eight days in September were 2,346 
vars against 1,932 cars during the corresponding period 
last September. Shipments by river during the first 
eight days in September of this year were 37,000 feet; 
they were 39,000 feet during the same period in Sep- 
tember, 1905. This shows an increase in receipts by 
rail during the first eight days in September of this 
year over the same period during last year of 191 
‘ars and an increase in receipts by river of 133,000 
feet over the corresponding period last year. It shows 
an inerease in the shipments by rail of 414 cars but 
1 falling off in shipments by river of 2,000 feet. 

Theodore Plummer, president of the Plummer Lum- 
ber Company, reports business as very good, enough to 
keep the company busy here. At the mills, however, 
rains have been so heavy that the company cannot log 
ind cannot get lumber to the railroad. It is shipping 
from its St. Louis yard but cannot work its mills. 
the company is receiving plenty of orders by mail. 
Prices are still holding firm. 

George E. Hibbard, of Steele & Hibbard, says busi- 
ness is good. They have a good supply of dry lum- 
ber on hand and are selling it at good prices. 

George H. Cottrill, secretary of the American Hard- 
wood Lumber Company, reports business as satisfac- 
tory. 

E. H. Luehrmann, vice president of the Charles F. 
Luehrmann Lumber Company, says the company is 
as busy as can be. It is getting in material but the 
rains are knocking it out in the south. The com- 
pany is keeping up shipments as close as possible im 
the south. 

At a meeting of the Lumber Exchange of St. Louis 
held last week the following members were appointed 
to attend the Waterways Convention to be held here 
under the auspices of the St. Louis Business Men’s 
League, November 15 and 16: E. H. Warner, Franz 
Waldstein, J. R. Massengale, W. A. Bonsack, Frank 
C. Moore, W. W. Dings, R. J. O’Reilly, Jack P. Rich- 
ardson, C. E. Thomas, Loyd G. Harris and C. F. 
Liebke. 








QUEEN CITY 1 RADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 9.—One of the most interest- 
ng projects now under consideration by the various 
business bodies of the Queen City is the proposed belt 
railroad, and no business interest in this section has 
moure reason to be concerned than those in the lumber 
trade, as lumber is near the head of the list in the 
uumber of carloads handled yearly by the railroads cen- 
tering in this city. The charges for switching by the 
difierent roads are out of all proportion with the service 
performed. Many transactions are ‘‘thrown down’’ 
through the additional cost a car for switching. A belt 
railroad and a uniform price a car for switching would 
add much to the volume of bus ness done at Cincinnati. 

The Queen City Furniture Club, of which numerous 
local lumbermen are members, at its monthly meeting 
vu October 3 indorsed the action of the associated or- 
yanizations in the effort to bring about the construction 
of a belt railroad and instructed its delegates to the 
associated organizations, J. Dornette, jr., D. C. Tappe 
ind G. W. Schulte, to pledge the aid of the Queen City 
Murniture Club in the effort to secure a belt railroad 
‘or Cincinnati at the earliest day. 

Attorney S. O. Bayless, who as general counsel for 
he Big Four defended railronds, will now attack them, 
‘he Receivers’ & Shippers’ Association of Cincinnati 
has engaged his services as special counsel in its tight 
‘o secure better switching rates here. The Ohio Rail- 
roxd Commission will hear the case on October 11. Com- 
missiouer E, E, Williamson, of the Receivers’ & Ship- 
pers’ Association, and several large shippers of the 
Queen City will go to Columbus to present the case from 
the shippers’ side. 

The T. B. Stone Lumber Company, with offices in the 
Union Trust building, and yards at the corner of Hop- 
kins street and McLean avenue, has been reorganized 
and incorporated under the name of the Stone & Heyser 
Lumber Company, under the laws of the state of Ohio, 
with a capital of $25,000. The incorporators are: T. 
B. Stone, W. E. Heyser, W. W. Stone, E. K. Born and 
John L. Lincoln. 

The John T. Towsley company, manufacturer of wood 
working machinery, has been incorporated with an au- 
thorized capital of $75,000 by John T. Towsley, Wil- 
liam Pfau, T. E. Niederhelman, Joseph R. Gardner and 
Thomas McGregory. 

The A. B. Closson, jr., company is another new in- 
corporation to manufacture picture frames. The incor- 


porators are: A. B. Closson, jr., H. B. Closson, M. A. 
Chapman, R. M. Smith and Thomas H. Darby. The 
authorized capital is $20,000, and the headquarters will 
be in Cincinnati. 

Henry Schmit, the well known furniture manufacturer 
of Cincinnati, is the possessor of one of the most remark- 
able freaks of nature in wood ever discovered. It is an end 
of a poplar plank which one of his swing-sawyers, had 
eut off and was about to throw into the waste for the 
furnace when he noticed the outlines of a face in the 
grain of the wood and preserved it. Mr. Schmit hap- 
pening around his attention was drawn to the curiosity. 
Taking the piece to the cabinet room he had it dressed 
and sanded, and on rubbing it the distinct profile of an 
Indian appeared in the wood. He then took it to the 
finishing room and had it treated and polished and the 
figure presented is as perfect a face as could be pro- 
duced. by an artist. The curiosity has attracted much 
attention, and Mr. Schmit has refused $150 for it, 
though it is only a piece of poplar 4x6 inches in size. 

The receipts and shipments of lumber for. the first 
week of October have been slow, but this can be ac- 
counted for by the fact that the principal source of 
hardwood supply for this market is almost paralyzed 
by the unprecedentedly long spell of low water in the 
rivers of that section. Dealers have plenty of orders 
if they couid get the kind of lumber required to fill 
them. The transactions are principally for small lots. 

A well known lumberman, who for a number of years 
has handled oak principally, in commenting on the short- 
age of oak was asked what wocd in his opinion would 
be the successor of oak in furniture making and finishes 
for interiors of buildings. After a few moment’s 
thought he replied that gum—the variety known as red 
gum, or satin walnut as it is sometimes called—would 
be the wood of the near future, as it was easily worked 
and very plentiful; that it could be had in planks up to 
30 inches in width and even wider; that it was sus- 
ceptible of almost any finish, and when properly treated 
was a good imitation of mahogany and would take a 
highly polished finish. He said that in England they 
have had great success in its treatment, and that satin 
walnut, which is only red gum, had become quite a fad 
among furniture manutacturers, and many beautiful 
articles of furniture were on sale that vied successfully 
with real walnut. On being asked what he thought of 
its durability and its tendency to warp and shrink he 
said that it will stand as well as oak or any other wood 
if well air dried and given a sufficient seasoning in a 
kiln. He said the great trouble is that manufacturers 
are usually too much rushed to give gum the proper time 
to dry and harden, and he is sure that when this is done 
gum will become the ideal wocd of furniture makers. 

The I. M. Asher Lumber Company has the best loca- 
tion for an office of any lumber company in Cincinnati. 
They occupy an entire block. The office is situated in 
a small triagle formed by McLean avenue, Western ave- 
nue and Bank street. It is near all the Brighton rail- 
road stations and convenient to all down town lines of 
street cars. The building fronts about sixty feet on each 
side and is the only one of the kind in Cincinnati. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 9.—Secretary E. M. Terry, of 
the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, left last 
night for Washington to be present at the hearing of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission tomorrow, during 
which the question of equalizing rates on export lumber 
will be heard. President Russe first decided that the 
time for preparation was too limited to send a repre- 
sentative to Washington and he and Mr. Terry prepared 
a statement, setting forth a vigorous plea for equaliza- 
tion of rates on lumber exports, which was mailed to the 
commission Sunday afternoon. Later President Russe 
considered it best to have a representative on the ground 
and so Secretary Terry was sent to Washington. One 
of the strongest arguments to be made by the association 
in favor of granting equalization is the congestion that 
is bound to result otherwise, since all the export lumber 
business from this territory must be diverted via New 
Orleans. 

At a meeting held Saturday afternoon the Lumber- 
men’s Ciub passed resolutions to the effect that it 
favored the old basis on export rates prevailing before 
the recent rate law became effective and authorized 
President W. R. Barksdale to appoint a member of the 
club to go to Washington and appear before the com- 
mission, Mr. Barksdale, however, believed that the time 
was too short for proper preparation and did not ap- 
point any one to be present. 

Secretary George (. Ehemann, of the Lumbhermen’s 
Club of Memphis, is in receipt of a letter from the 
secretary of the Lumbermen's Exchange of St. Louis, 
to the effect that, upon investigation, be bas found that 
the application »f the reconsigning charge of $5 a car 
is similar in St. {.ouis to that in Memphis and intimat- 
ing that his orgavisation had decided to drop the idea of 
a protest against the railroads. The Lumbermen’s Club 
of Memphis, at a meeting held Saturday afternoon, 
authorized the appointment of a committee to take up 
the question of protesting against the reconsigning 
charge with the committee of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change of St. Louis. This committee consists of James 
E. Stark, chairman, A. L. Foster and George C. Ehe- 
mann. It is probable that, in view of the letter. from 
the St. Louis organization, no steps will be taken in the 
matter by the local committee. Sentiment among the 


membership generally appears to be that the application 
of the reconsigning charge is such that there is no 
ground for a protest. 

At the same meeting it was decided to extend an invi- 
tation to the National Lumber Exporters’ Association to 
hold its next annual meeting in Memphis as the guest of 
the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis. Secretary Ehemann 
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has communicated this to Secretary Terry, of the ex- 
porters’ association, and the latter has acknowledged the 
communication, thanked the Lumbermen’s Club for the 
invitation and notified Mr. Ehemann that the invitation 
will be laid before the board of directors at the. earliest 
possible moment. In concluding his letter, Secretary 
Terry says: ‘‘I am quite sure that our members could 
not do better than to accept the hospitality of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis.’’ He also states that 
the next meeting will be held January 23. 

The Bacon-Nolan Hardwood Company, the Lamb 
Hardwood Lumber Company and the Guirl-Stover Lum- 
ber Company have announced, in a circular letter to 
their frie.ds and patrons, the consolidation of all their 
interests, including timber lands, mills, stock on hand, 
accounts etc., under the firm name of the Lamb-Fish 
Lumber Company. The latter in the same letter an- 
nounces that there will be no change in the manage- 
ment of the consolidated interests and that, when the 
big plant now being erected at Charleston, Miss., has 
been completed, the company will have the output of 
four large hardwood mills for sale. LaFayette Lamb 
and his son, C. R. Lamb, large stockholders in the 
Bacon-Nolan Hardwood Company and the Lamb Hard- 
wood Lumber Company, were in Memphis last. week when 
the details of the consolidation were worked out and 
made public. They came down on the houseboat 
Wanderer II, inspected their mill at Lambertville, a 
few miles above Memphis, and then went south of here, 
accompanied by H. E. Bacon, general manager of the 
company, to look after the big hardwood plant being 
erected at Charleston, Miss. Messrs. Lamb were accom- 
panied by their wives and a number of friends. 

The International Slack Cooperage Manufacturers’ 
Association, which was in session here part of last week, 
has decided to open a sales department in Memphis, 
with headquarters in the Randolph building. The fol- 
lowing gentlemen have been selected to conduct this: 
C. J. DeLaney, Hough, \’o., secretary of the associa- 
tion; C. S. Austin, of Rosedale, Miss., chairman of the 
board of directors, and Edward H. Nixon, of Hunts- 
ville, Ala., secretary of the board. Headquarters are 
to be opered here at once. 

The Fee-Creighton Company, of Newark, Chio, has de- 
cided to establish a hardwood specialty plant at New- 
port, Ark., which will give employment to a large num- 
ber of persons and which will have a monthly pay roll 
from the start of between $5,000 and $10,000. The 
company made a proposition to locate there if the peo- 
ple of the town would denate a site. Fifteen acres have 
been given for this purpose. 

The Three States Lumber Company, with headquarters 
in Memphis, announces the completion of a double band 
saw mill at Burdett, Ark., having a daily capacity of 
about 90,000 feet of lumker. The mill is well supplied 
with timber and has been operated for about two weeks. 

The Corning Handle Factory, of Corning, Ark., which 
recently secured the old box factory of the Marked 
Tree Lumber Company, at Marked Tree, Ark., is now in- 
stalling the necessary machinery for a handle factory 
and will have this in operation within three or four 
weeks, 

R. J. Darnell, of R. J. Darnell, Incorporated, who has 
been abroad for some time on a business trip, returned 
late last week, accomparied by his son, Roland. 

J. W. McClure, of Thompson & McClure, who has been 
east and north for some time, has returred. 

There have been a number of prominent lumbermen 
here recently, among them being the following: F. F. 
Fish, secretary of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation; W. A. Bennett, of Rennett & Witte, Cincinnati; 
W. Pixon Smith, representing Alfred Dobell & Co., of 
London, England, with headquarters at Parkersburg, W. 
Va. 

Secretary E. M. Terry, of the National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association, is authority for the announcement 
that the United States Shipping Company, which 
operates a number of steamers out of Norfolk, has offi- 
cially notified him that it has restored gum lumber to 
the hardwood list. Mr. Terry has been working to this 
end for some time. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Oct. 9.—Nashville lumbermen are 
looking for a big shortage in lumber this fall and win- 
ter. Several big orders have been placed last week to 
cover the wants for winter. Owing to the bad weather 
experienced during the last few weeks it has been very 
dificult to get out timber and some of the firms have 
stopped their mills and have put their men in the woods 
hauling timber to the railroads, The firm of Love, 
Boyd & Co. is one of those which decided to adopt 
such a oplin amd they have fifty teams in the woods 
now hauling logs, Most of the stuff ix coming out of 
a 6,000 acre preserve owned by this concern in William- 
son county. ‘There has been a good rise in Cumberland 
river but it has not extended up far enough and has 
not lasted long enough to .be of greatest value to the 
lumbermen. However, some timber was gotten out. The 
supply up the Cumberland river this season will not be 
half a crop, it is said, of either lumber or logs. The 
tow boats are bringing down some stuff, that is, what 
little they have found up the river. Poplar is in big 
demand in all grades and thicknesses and dealers simply 
can’t get enough of it. The shortage in chestnut is not 
as noticeable as it was and the demand for this interior 
finishing wood is not so heavy as it was owing to the 
fact that the building season will be dull until next 
spring. It cannot be said, however, that chestnut is 
piling up on anybody. Quartered red oak is moving a 
little better. This is the only thing that could have 
been said to be dragging, if at all. Dry ash simply can 
not be had at any price. Plain oak, both red and white, 
is moving along briskly enough, as has been the case for 


the last few months. There is no surplus of it, how- 
ever. Quartered white oak shows the usual heavy de- 
mand, Hickory may be said to have slowed up just a 
little. Local companies are still fighting for cross ties 
and there will be a big shortage of them in this mar- 
ket. Several big foreign corporations are scouring the 
country for ties and they gobble up everything offered 
in this section. The Nashville Tie & Cedar Company 
has been rafting quite a lot of ties to the Nashville 
jobbers. Cedar piling is slow now and will be until 
spring, but brisk business is noted in telephone and 
telegraph poles. 

This is State Fair week in Nashville and there are 
many visiting lumbermen in the city taking in the 
sights at the big show. The Nashville Hardwood Floor- 
ing Company has quite a creditable exhibit which is 
another tribute to the erergy and taste of D. 8. Hutch- 
inson, sales manager of that concern. In a section ten 
by twelve feet in size are to be seen all sorts of pretty 
designs in highly polished oak, beech, walnut and other 
varieties of flooring. ‘Ihe Standard Furniture Com- 
pany also has an elegant exhibit of oak furniture in its 
booth. 

J. Randall Williams, jr., of J. Randall Williams & 
Co., of Philadelphia, was a recent visitor in the city. 


He had been down on a trip through the Carolinas, 


couldn ’t find what he wanted and came to Nashville t 
get it. 

L. Spander, of the Hauser, Brenner & Fath Company, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, was in the city this week looking 
over stocks of oak. He has secured a contract to man- 
ufacture a big lot of wine casks for a South American. 
firm and bought a lot of oak in this market. 

Charlie Hunt, formerly one of the officials of the 
Southern Lumber & Box Manufacturing Company, has 
severed his connection with the same and will in the 
near future engage in business for himself. He wil 
run a yard and office and sales room on a site secured 
in Shelby’s Bottom near the plants of Love, Boyd & 
Co., the Davidson-Benedict Lumber Company and thc 
Prewitt Spurr Manufacturing Company. 

Herbert L. Stearns, buyer for the Brunswick-Balke 
Collender Company, of Chicago, was in Nashville thi 
week looking over stocks of poplar and quartered re 
oak.- His company uses these woods in making billiar« 
and poo] tables and bar fixtures. 

John B. Ransom, of the John B. Ransom Lumbe. 
Company, has returred from a trip to New York city 
where he went to attend a meeting of the board o 
directors of the Methodist Publishing House, of Shang 
hai, China. Mr. Ransom is a prominent Methodist an 
ore of the ‘‘pillars’’ of West End Methodist Church. 

The Nashville lumbermen are making a persistent bi 
for western trade ard many of them are now interestin: 
large dealers at Chicago, St. Louis and other importan 
markets. 

D. S. Hutchinson, of the Nashville Hardwood Floo 
ing Company, reports the sale of several hundred thou 
sand feet of beech flooring for use in fitting out skatin 
rirks. More than one hundred thousard feet have bee 
sold for such purpose in Nashville and Atlanta an 
sales have been made in cities in Kentucky, Arkansa: 
Tennessee, Alabama and Georgia. 

The big saw mill belonging to Emery & Co., at Farm 
ers, Ky., has been sold to the Licking River railroad fo 
$100,000. ‘ 

J. O. Kirkpatrick & Son, the big First street lumbe 
dealers ard manufacturers, and the J. J. Andersoi 
Wagon Company have given their many employes a hal 
holiday in order that they might take in the state fai: 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES, 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 9.—Yellow pine is not quite a 
active in a wholesale way as is the trade with the retai 
yards. Building operations here are in good shape fin 
the yards are doing good business generally, but seen 
to have bought pretty liberally of yellow pine a whik 
back and as a consequence are not buying now as brisk]; 
as they were. The market is in good shape and fram 
ing continues to hold close to the list; flooring stil 
makes up the tail end. 

In the hardwood market there are plenty of buyers 
but operations in the woods are so handicapped by th 
rains that manufacturers are not anxious to book or 
ders, except for stock they have on hand ready for im 
mediate shipment. In addition to the regular deman:! 
for hardwoods and the unusual] call for car stock, there i 
a more marked disposition on the part of the box fac 
tories to buy low grade stock than there was a mont! 
ago, aud practically all the factories are not only will 
ing to buy for immediate shipment, but to contract fo 
future delivery, These are unusually busy times is 
the box world and the increased demand for boxes i: 
leading the manufacturers tu enlarge their ideas of lum 
ber requirements. 

J. E. Buscher, secretary. of the American Vebicl- 
Wood Stock Association, says the demand for vehicl: 
wood stock is fairly good, but the trade is not a: 
anxious for stock as it seems it should be if it full) 
realized the scarcity of raw material. He finds the bi 
problem that of getting oak and hickory lumber and log 
to keep his factory moving and supply his trade. I 
is hard to find the stock in the first place, and then 
with the roads softened by ra‘n it is exceedingly diffi 
cult to get it hauled and shipped. 

George W. Schm‘dt says of the yellow pine trade tha 
the volume of business is fairly good, but there is not a: 
much snap to the market as there was a month ago. 
The shingle trade, however, is decidedly lively. 

The E. L. Hughes Company says that trade in sash 
and doors is of fair volume but not exciting, unler 
one could call competition excitement. There is a goo 
volume of demand in the country, but there are lots of 
sash and door people looking for their share of the 


‘*We have been discovered’’ 


Due to the demand for Hardwood Floor- 
ing in our own section. Dealers are 
sending in frequent orders which neces- 
sarily deminish our increased production. 
There is a Reason ‘‘Acorn Brand’’ Oak 
and Beech flooring is distinetive—it is 
good, 

Our added capacity will not help you 
Brother Northerner unless you get in 
your orders for Fall trade and have them 
taken care of. Other manufacturers keep 
their flooring. We sell ours and prefer 
to take care of the larger needs of old 
patrons rather than seek new ones for 
our greater out-put. Ask for prices. 


Nashville Hardwood 
Flooring Co. 


Nashville, Tenn 
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| ASH, CYPRESS, MAHOGANY, 
OAK, POPLAR, ETC., “jiigais Massfactarers 
MILLS: 


McGregor. Ark. 
O'Hara, La. 


Yazoo City, Miss. 


England, Ark. 
Halley, Ark. 


Dexter, Mo. 


STEELE & HIBBARD, 


North Broadway and Dock Sts., ST, LOUIS, MO. 


CYPRESS and POPLAR 


WHOLESALE, 


OUR OWN BAND MILLS. 
FULL STOCK. WRITE US, 


Plummer Lumber Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


‘Satin Walnut 


BUY IT DIRECT OF THE MANUFAC- 
TURER AND BE INSURED SATISFACTION. 


Poreign Correspondence Solicited, 
Chas. F. Luehrmann 
Hardwood Lumber Co. 


\ eden Teco, Wester Union, ALC 4th Edition, ST+ LOUIS, MO. 
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Oak, Ash, Birch, Walnut 
Poplar, Mehogany, and 
Cypress, Cherry, Maple. 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS : 


8,000,000 feet at St. Lou's. 
3.000.000 feet at New Orieans. 
2,000,000 teet at Benton, Ark. 


Write for prices. 


American Hardwood Lbr. Go. ‘gu 








A Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


for lumbermen, sawmill men, contractors, purchas- 

ing agents, bookkeepers, in fact, any one having any- 
thing to do with lumber. Contains 72 pages. price af 
25 cents each or § for $1. postpaid 
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_ The Easiest Way 
“ To Satisfy Curiosity 





in regard tocur ability to ship promptly and satis- 
factorily is to try us on an order. If you want 
better service why not see how we can treat you 
this week on finely figured Indiana 


Quartered White Oak 


We have it in all thicknesses; also, Common 
Poplar, Plain Oak, Basswood, Chestnut, Ma- 
hogany and Walnut. Inquiries from consuming 
trade will receive prompt attention. We can 
ship at a moment’s notice. Can't we quote you? 


Duhlmeier Brothers, 


Hardwood Department, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
14 


MICHIGAN ROCK MAPLE 
HEMLOCK | 


Special Bill Timbers and Piece Stuff. 


CEDAR 


TIES, POLES, SHINGLES, POSTS. 


Telecode. 

















Shipment by water or rail. 


| H. M. LOUD’S SONS CO. 


| Mills and Office: 
| AU S 








Eastern Agent: 
SABLE, C. H. Stanton, 
MICH. BUFFALO, N. Y. 




















POPLAR 


‘& Plain & Quartered Oak 
. Our Specialties. 


Saw and Planing Mills. 
C.N.0.&T.P. andl. & A. R.R'S. 
Nicholasville. Ky, 

KY. NORTHERN RAILWAY, 
Simcoe, Ky. 





























KELLEY LUMBER & SHINGLE CO. 


Northern Hardwoods, Hemiock and Pine 
lumber, Pire and Hemiock tath, White 
and Red Cedar shingles, Maple flooring 
and Cedar fence posts. 














Traverse City, Mich. 


























OAK FLOORING 


Kiln Dried End Matched 
Bored = 


Hollow 
Polished 








“oe . ~ 
Riemeier Lumber Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


| Wanted Oak, Poplar craves. | 











. ©. CRANE & CO,, 


Hardwood Lumber 
* CINCINNATI, OHIO. 














business, and as a result trade with any one concern 
is not unusually active, notwithstanding the fact that 
trade as a whole is pretty good. 

The Voss Mantel Company reports a splendid busi- 
ness in high grade mantels and says that it is not only 
kept busy all the time but is behind with its orders. — 

Z. Clark Thwing, general manager of the Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Veneer Company, was a visitor in Louisville 
last week. His company is putting a dry kiln in the 
new flooring plant here and in addition to looking after 
this Mr. Thwing bought a carload of quarter sawed 1-20 
oak veneer from the Wood Mosaic Flooring Company, 
of New Albany, Ind. Will McLean, of that company, 
says trade is fairly brisk in both flooring and lumber, 
and that the veneer business is coming along nicely too. 
The company operates three saws and makes a specialty 
of quartered oak veneer. 





IN THE KENTUCKY-VIRGINIA FIELD. 


SERGENT, Ky., Oct. 9.—The car shortage in the Ken- 
tucky-Virginia field assumes serious proportions, but 
the railroad officials still promise to find a remedy 
shortly. All the mills are running full time and em- 
ploying their full quota of hands. . 

The saw and planing mill of the Green River Lum- 
ber Company at Nortonsville, Ky., was burned Satur- 
day, entailing a loss of $10,000, with no insurance. 
The plant will be rebuilt. ' 

Eugene Zimmerman, the railroad magnate of Cin- 
cinnati; Senator J. N. Camden and 8S. D. Camden, 
Parkersburg, W. Va.; J. N. Camden, jr., Versailles, 
Ky., and Capt. John C. C. Mayo, Paintsville, Ky., 
coal and timber inspectors, are making a tour of the 
Elkhorn coal and timber field. It is generally be- 
lieved that this inspection trip has a bearing on the 
early construction of the Ashland & Tug River rail- 
road, from Ashland to Pound Gap, on the Kentucky- 
Virginia border, penetrating the heart of the coal and 
timber field. Colonel Zimmerman also is interested 
in the extension of the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
through the New York coal field. 

A. M. Bareus, manager of the Barcus Lumber Com- 
pany, of Shelbiana, Ky., who owns and operates mill 
property on Diy fork, Pike county, fled the country 
Saturday, and is alleged to have left numerous credit- 
ors in the lurch. Later Mr. Barcus was arrested at 
Huntington, W. Va. His arrest has caused consider- 
able comment among Kentucky lumbermen. 

Former Judge M. W. Maynard sold to John Taylor 
and associates 2,000 acres of rich timber lands near 
Gulnare, in the Pike county field. Taylor and his 
associates will locate mills within sixty days. 

The Tyrone Lumber Company, Lawrenceburg, Ky., 
shortly will begin a novel undertaking—that of build- 
ing a mammoth tobacco warehouse near its plant— 
and will be ready next year to conduct the tobacco 
business in connection with the lumber mills. 

Jesse Morgan and associations, of Hazard, comprising 
a half dozen capitalists, have just gone through the 
coal and timber fields of Perry and Letcher counties 
and announce that they will at once purchase two or 
more tracts for immediate development. One tract 
of 5,000 acres they will purchase in southern Letcher 
county. 

Arch Comette & Son, of Comettsville, Ky., announce 
that men and teams are wanted to haul or ‘‘snake’’ 
5,000,000 feet of poplar logs from Leatherwood creek 
to the Kentucky river, where they can be floated to 
Jackson to be sawn. They want the work completed 
within three months. 

John Clemmons, an employe in a local mill on 
Stony Fork, Madison county, was killed a few days 
ago. He was caught in the log chute and sustained 
injuries from which he died within a few hours. 

A deal has just been closed whereby C. S. Neal, 
former superintendent of the Southern railway, pur- 
chases 10,000 acres of fine coal and timber lands lying 
between the north and south forks of Straight creek, 
in Bell county, comprising the richest property in 
eastern Kentucky. The price paid aggregated $150,- 
000. It is announced that several lumber concerns 
will develop the timber, while the Speed Coal Com- 
pany, of Louisville, will begin the manufacture of 
coke on a large scale. 

J. W. Terry, of Bowling Green, Ky., has purchased 
1,000 acres of the finest timber properties in the 
Elkhorn field. The coal is excepted. 

Thursday George Warren, of Franklin, Ohio, pur- 
chased 4,000 acres of choice timber, oak, chestnut, 
poplar and birch, in western Knott county. The prop- 
erty will not be opened for development until some 
time next year. 

The Millers Creek Lumber Company, of Mt. Sterling, 
Ky., which recently purchased 1,200 acres of timber 
lands in Breathitt county, is making preparations to 
begin developing the property. The concern will em- 
ploy several hundred men. 

General R. A. Ayers, of Big Stone Gap, Va., shortly 
will begin the manufacture of concrete building blocks 
on a large scale. General Ayers also is at the head of 
a mammoth lumber plant now building at Richlands. 

Increases in the working forces of the plants in the 
Wise county field were made during the week as fol- 
lows: Tidewater Lumber Company, 100 men; Cicero 
Adington & Co., Glamorgan, Va., 50 men; the W. R. 
Bowling Lumber Company, Dewey, 50 men; Wells 
Bros., Esserville, Va., 100 men. There is much activity 
in all the Virginia field, though the car shortage con- 
tinues to affect trade conditions. 

Thomas Buskirk, of Wyoming, W. Va., bought 1,000 
acres near the Kentucky border, in Dickenson county, 
Wednesday. He will float the timber. 

Craft & Holbrook, local lumbermen of Millstone, 


will move their mill to Thornton creek next week to 
cut a large acreage for Robert Bates. 

Johnson Bros. located two mills on Lower Long Fork 
creek this week. Their working force will be in- 
creased. 

Wright & Bentley, of Bentley, are moving one of 
their large mills to Dorton. 

John Davis Bentley recovered about two-thirds of 
the poplar logs he lost recently in the unexpected 
rise on Pound river. 


IN NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY. 

ASHLAND, Ky., Oct. 6.—The Nicholson Furniture 
Company, of Huntington, W. Va., has been changed to 
the Nicholson-Kendell Furniture Company, and the cap- 
ital stock has been increased to $100,000. Mr. Kendell, 
who has been connected with the company for some 
time, will be actively engaged in the business. Work 
will be begun at once upon improvements and additions 
which will increase the capacity of the plant to double 
what it is at present, and will increase the force of 
employees more than 150 men. It is the intention of 
the company to begin the manufacture of a higher 
grade of furniture. 

John W. Kitchen, of Vansant, Kitchen & Co., Incor- 
porated, and James Kitchen are in Asheville, N. C., on 
a two weeks’ business trip. 

The Licking River Railroad Company has bought the 
$100,000 saw mill belonging to Emery & Co., at Farmers, 
and will begin operating it at once. 

W. R. Vansant, of the W. R. Vansant Lumber Com- 
pany, who has had typhoid fever for the last six weeks, 
continues critically ill. 

French Midkiff, a Guyan river timberman, was re- 
cently shot and killed by his young son, at his home 
near Sheridan, Lincoln county, W. Va., on the falls of 
Guyan. Mr. Midkiff was a religious fanatic, and his 
demands of the boy in religious matters proved so 
exasperating that in a fit of desperation the young fel- 
low seized a shotgun and killed his father. 








WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 


WHEELING, W. VA., Oct. 8.—Judge Alton G. Dayton, 
of the United States court, has granted an injunction 
prayed for by Shattuck, Miller, Dudley et al., enjoining 
the National Lumber Company, a Chicago concern, from 
cutting and manufacturing into lumber timber on sev- 
eral tracts of land in Wetzel county. Attorney John 
Marshall, of Parkersburg, represented the petitioners. 

It appears that Miller and Shattuck, as executors of 
the Miller estate, sold to the National Lumber Com- 
pany Wetzel county lands for which cash and notes to 
the amount of $45,000 were given in payment. The com- 
pany did not take care of its deferred payments, and 
the executors restrained it from cutting any more tim- 
ber by an action in the federal court some time ago 
which provided for the selling of the land by the exec- 
utors to make up the deferred payments. 

The lumber company then came back at the executors 
in the federal court and secured an injunction, enjoin- 
ing them from selling the timber in the manner pro- 
posed, The lumber company also secured an order from 
a Chicago court advertising the timber for sale. 

The latest action in the rather complicated proceed- 
ings was the granting of the injunction above men- 
tioned, which, if not dissolved on motion of the com- 
pany’s counsel, will become permanent and the execu- 
tors will be in control of the situation. 

In connection with the general proceedings Attorney 
Marshall presented a petition for United States Mar- 
shall Elliott asking that certain expenses incurred by 
the official in looking after the property be allowed. His 
petition was granted. 

A band saw mill that is to have a daily capacity of 
30,000 feet of lumber is to be operated at Wenster 
Springs, W. Va., by the Camden Lumber Company, 
which was formed the first of September. Fifteen 
thousand dollars is to be invested and a building 32x100 
feet will be erected after plans prepared by Clark & 
Bro., architects. Aaron Johnson is to be the general 
manager of the plant. 

The Tygarts River Lumber Company, of Mill Creek, 
has acquired the rights to 60,000 acres of valuable tin- 
ber land near Huttonsville, closing a deal with Col. 
Elihu Hutton and Wirt C. Ward, both of Huttonsville. 
The consideration for the timber rights was $100,000. 
The sale has been in the course of negotiation since the 
first of January. ‘lhe land has been in litigation for 
many years and Ward and Hutton’s title only became 
clear about one year ago when the supreme court de- 
cided for their side of the case. 

A. M. Barcus has been arrested by Constable A. C. 
Williams at St. Albans, W. Va. It is alleged that after 
receiving a big check from the Crescent Lumber Com- 
pany, of Huntington, for getting out a big job of work 
near Pikeville, Ky., he suddenly departed leaving his 
employees unpaid. It is probable that the Kentucky 
authorities will get requisition papers for him. 

Jacob Divon, a Preston county lumber merchant, is 
dead as the result of wounds received at the hands of an 
unknown negro. Mr. Divon while on his way home was 
stopped by a negro and the colored man demanded that 
he give up his money. A struggle followed and the 
highwayman fired one shot which took effect. The 
wounded man was brought to the hospital at Keyser 
and died there. Every effort is being made to capture 
the colored man but up to the present he has not been 
apprehended. 

Hon. Elijah Dye, a member of the state legislature 
which passed the new law making it a crime to dump 
sawdust in the streams of the state, has fallen a victim 
to the very law that he voted for. He operates a saw 
mill on Slate creek in Wood county. Recently he was 
arrested by one of the deputy game wardens, taken 
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before a justice of the peace at Parkersburg and fined 
$25 and costs. The timber men on Slate creek are very 
wrothy and there has been a great deal of talk of rough 
handling the game wardens. 

H. O. Thornburg and O. H. Wells, of the Thornburg 
Manufacturing Company, of Huntington, have returned 
from Ironton, O., where they purchased six machines, 
these machines being of the latest improved patents 
used in the manufacturing of doors and window sash. 
The machines were formerly owned by the Iron Sash 
& Door Company. 

A number of Huntington men are interested in the 
formation of a new furniture company that is to erect 
a big plant at Central City. 

The saw mill of David M. Lower in the southern end 
of Garrett county, near Bayard, W. Va., on the McCul- 
loch Brown farm, has been entirely destroyed by fire. 
The loss is heavy. 

Tom Campbell, employed by the Webster Springs Lum- 
ber Company in building a tram road up Bear run, was 
horribly mangled by the explosion of two sticks of dyna- 
mite. The explosive had been placed under a big stone 
and after the lapse of some minutes, as it did not ex- 
plode, Campbell tapped the stone with a pick. The 
explosion followed. Campbell lost both eyes, and one 
arm was so badly shattered that it had to be amputated. 

Charles Ferguson, of Pennsboro, has moved his saw 
mill from near that place to the Winfield Chapman farm 
near Pullman. Mr. Ferguson has the contract for cut- 
ting a large amount of timber. 

The plant of the National Veneer Company, at Charles- 
ton, that was recently destroyed by fire, is to be rebuilt. 

The Pittsburg Kanawha Lumber Company has started 
its saw mill at Holly Grove after a shut down of three 
weeks. During the time the plant was idle-many repairs 
and improvements were made. 

Moore & Kepple are putting in a big saw mill at Mid- 
vale which will employ about 500 men. 

Moats & Co. are moving their saw mill from Yokum 
to their tract of timber recently purchased from Owens 
& Caughlin, near Vegan. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 


LiTTLE Rock, ARK., Oct. 8.—The heavy rains through- 
out Arkansas during the ten days ending September 29 
have seriously interfered with logging and many of the 
smaller mills have been forced to suspend operations 
temporarily. 

The Heber Lumber Company’s mill at Heber has not 
been running for more than a week on account of all 
the hands striking for higher wages. 

The Mill Planer Plant at Washington, Ark., owned by 
Van Riper & Co., was totally destroyed by fire a few 
days ago. The loss on machinery and material was 
$4,000 with no insurance. The plant will be rebuilt 
and put in operation as soon as possible. 

A. T. Wisenbach, of Brockett, has sold his saw mill 
at Enbleburg to Heaton Bros., recently of Nebraska. 
The new mill firm will manufacture all kinds of rdugh 
lumber and building material. 

J. T. Walbert, manager of the Mount Olive Stave 
Company, and L. F. Saffle and W. M. DeLong, mem- 
bers of the company, spent the week in Batesville look- 
ing for a site on which to locate a stave factory. It 
is not their intention to move their business from Mount 
Olive but to establish a two-saw factory at Batesville 
which will give employment to about fifty men. 

T. J. Ellis & Co., of Hudspeth, Ark., who recently 
purchased 6,000 acres of hardwood timber land in Cal- 
houn and Bradley counties, have removed their plant 
from Hudspeth to Bab, and are erecting a band saw 
mill at Levitt with a capacity of 50,000 feet. It is 
stated the company will build five miles of standard 
gage railroad through its holdings. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 

BuFFALo, N. Y., Oct. 9.—H. A. Stewart has returned 
from his West Virginia trip, where he got hold of 
enough oak and cherry lumber to pay him well for going. 
He picks up a car of walnut now and then on his south- 
ern raids. 

The shortage of heavy timber is severely felt but 
G. Elias & Bro. always carry enough of it to meet all 
wants, though they report having cut some fine stock 
to great waste the other day to meet a pressing need. 

The yard of O. E. Yeager never shows any evidence 
of the shortage of certain hardwoods, for it is always 
well stocked. The plan is to keep an assortment of every- 
thing that can be found. 

T. Sullivan & Co. will still add to their lake hard- 
woods, mostly birch and black ash, and they are forti- 
fying their upper yard for a still better stock of Wash- 
ington fir, to meet the car shortage. 

The Standard Hardwood Lumber Company reports 
that it has selected a new yard that will be large enough 
to hold its stock coming to the city from the south. The 
present one is always overflowing. 
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INEQUITABLE DEMURRAGE CHARGES. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Oct. 9.—The demurrage holdup was 
worked with particular vigor in a recent case between 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie railroad and the Northern 
Ohio Lumber Company, of this city, and it is prob- 
able that the matter will be carried before the Ohio 
Railway Commission in an effort to determine to what 
extent the railroads can hold up the shippers of this 
section. 

The car in dispute, No. 23030, contained shingles 
and came in over the Wheeling & Lake Erie Septem- 
ber 13. It had been transferred to cars Nos. 14733 
and 4198. A notice was mailed September 14, but 
postmarked September 15, stating that car No. 14733. 
had arrived but the cross on the ‘‘4’’ was blurred, 


giving the appearance pf 11733. On the following no- 
tice relative to car No. 4198 no car number appeared. 

The first postal notice did not arrive at the office 
of the Northern Ohio Lumber Company until Monday, 
September 17, and disposition was immediately given 
showing delivery to the Saginaw Bay Company. The 
Wheeling & Lake Erie then held the car for the freight 
bill and when it received the check from the Saginaw 
Bay Company, September 22, refused again to deliver 
the car until the demurrage had been paid. The con- 
tention of the Northern Ohio Lumber Company was 
that it had accepted the Saginaw Bay Company as 
consignee when it presented the freight bill there, but 
the railroad was determined to squeeze as hard as pos- 
sible and continued to hold the car. The Cleveland 
Car Service Association took up the investigation of 
the case and on two different occasions announced 
that it would release the car and have it delivered, 
but each time seemed to think it had a new string on 
more demurrage and again refused to make delivery. 
Under protest the Northern Ohio Lumber Company 
finally paid $22 demurrage on these cars, September 
29, but it took the railroads just one week after that 
to deliver the cars in accordance with previous directions. 

Cleveland lumbermen are of the opinion that the 
demurrage matters here are entirely one sided and 
that they should come in for a slight damage when 
the railroads seemingly purposely delay the delivery 
of cars to collect demurrage. The Wheeling & Lake 
Erie has been in the habit of telephoning the arrival 
of cars to the prominent yards here, but the other 
day the Mills-Carleton Company received a postal no- 
tice from this road when no telephone report had been 
made. The inference some of the dealers here have 
drawn is that the road hoped the card would be over- 
looked and that it might make easy demurrage, as 
the road does not make a habit of informing ship- 
pers that demurrage is accruing. 

As an example of how some deliveries are made the 
Northern Ohio Lumber Company recently ordered car 
No. 94,650 in at 10:10 a. m., September 11, and the 
car was delivered to a yard in this city, Sunday, Octo- 
ber 7. Car 77368 was ordered in September 22 at 
10 a. m.; one transfer car was delivered Thursday, 
September 27, and the other Thursday, October 4. 
Car 26696 was ordered in September 4 and was deliv- 
ered September 14. 

Several Cleveland lumbermen are keeping verified 
records of their deliveries in.the hopes of making test 
eases and getting better service. 
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THE COMMERCIAL CLUB’S BOOM DINNER. 


The Chicago Commercial Association is doing a 
grand work in the promotion of Chicago industrially. 
One of its most notable undertakings in this line was 
the banquet at the Auditorium hotel Saturday even- 
ing, October 6, at which 700 members of the associa- 
tion, comprising some of the most prominent mer- 
chants and manufacturers of the city, listened to a 
memorable speech from James J. Hill, president of 
the Great Northern Railway Company, on the topic, 
‘*The Development of the Northwest.’’? Among the 
lumbermen present were: 


G. B. Shaw, Laurens Hull Lumber Company. 

A. T. Naugle, E. E. Naugle Tie Company. 

C. H. Ruddock, Ruddock-Orleans Cypress Company. 
J. F. Smulski, Pulaski Lumber Company. 

Granger Farwell, Pearson Lumber Company. 

John E. Burns, John E. Burns Lumber Company. 
F. J. Burns, John E. Burns Lumber Company. 
Augustus W. Beidler. 

W. W. Schultz, Schultz Bros. 

J. M. Schultz, Schultz Bros. 

F. T. Boles, Lord & Bushnell Co. 

Edward Hines, Edward Hines Lumber Company. 

L. L. Barth, Edward Hines Lumber Company. 

C. F. Wiehe, Edward Hines Lumber Company. 

H. C. Ellis, Lord & Bushnell Company. 

J. W. Slayton, Charles H. Mears & Co. 

L. H. Crow, Charles H. Mears & Co. 

J. F. Lord, Lord & Bushnell Co. 

J. E. Defebaugh, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

W. A. Radford, Radford Sash & Door Company. 

S. C. Kellenberger, Radford Sash & Door Company. 
J. N. Nind, Furniture Journal. 

F. W. Upham, Upham & Agler. 

B. F. Masters, Rathborne, Hair & Ridgway Company. 
A. M. Wight, National Association Box Manufacturers. 
A. 8. Terrill, Cotton Belt Lumber Company. 

F. Weyerhaeuser, Weyerhaeuser Timber Company. 

J. P. Hankey, Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company. 

E. A. Leicht, Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company. 

Cc. F. Yegge, Paepceke-Leicht Lumber Company. 
Murdoch MacLeod, Oconto Company. 


HYMENEAL. 
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Smith-Kuykendall. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 6.—Another Minnesota lumberman 
has carried away with him one of the beautiful daughters 
of fair Oregon. The invader this time was Robert B. 
Smith, assistant general manager of the Brooks-Scanlon 
Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, and the prize was Miss 
Sybil Kuykendall, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William Kuy- 
kendall, of Eugene. The wedding took place at the home 
of the bride’s parents October 2, being attended only by 
relatives and a few intimate friends of the contracting par- 
ties. Rev. L. E. Rockwell, of the Humphrey Memorial 
M. E. church, tied the nuptial knot. 

Immediately after the ceremony the newly married couple 
took the train for Duluth, Minn., where they will reside. 
The bride is a graduate of the University of Oregon and 
for three years was instructor in the Lorain State Norma] 
school. She was very egpeend by reason of her many graces 
of character and will greatly missed. 








Unusual Lumber Cut. 

A trayeling representative of the Hanchett Swage Works, 
of Big Rapids, Mich., reports that at the mill of the South- 
ern Pine Lumber Company, Diboll, Tex., 441 logs were cut 
into 85,394 feet of lumber on October 1, this cut being 
made in ten hours by Charles Tigett, sawyer. This cut was 
made by 12-inch band saws, 45 feet long, with 1 face 
teeth, sharpened by use of ge manufactured by the 
Hanchett Swage Works, of Big Rapids, Mich, | 








Maple Flooring 


is just what the title implies. It fills 
the demands of the most exacting. If 
you want the best and want it 
quick order the “Imperial.” 


East Jordan Flooring Co. 


EAST JORDAN, MICH. 














Hard — 
Maple Flooring 


Every detail of its manufacture carefully 
looked after. There is no Maple Flooring that 
surpasses ours in quality and perfect mill 
work. We have one of the most complete 
and modern hardwood flooring plants in the 
country and twenty years’ supply of the finest 
Rock Maple in the state. 
you prices. 


= 


Permit us to quote 


Ward Brothers, Mfrs., 


Third Avenue, 


Big Rapids, Mich. 








Buyers of Flooring 
In Less than Carloads 


usually find our method of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. If this appeals to you, 
better let us quote you on 


MAPLE-BEECH-BIRCH 


FLOORING 


and explain how we do it. A good stock en- 
ables us to fill all orders without delay. 


Cummer, Diggins & Co. 


Telecode used. CADILLAC, MICH. 

















HARDWOOD FLOORING. 


MAPLE and BIRCH. 


Thoroughly kiln dried, end matched, bored, 
hollow backed and bundled. Complete stock of 
HEMLOCK LUMBER and LATH. 


Foster- Latimer Lumber Co. 
MELLEN, Wis. 
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BLISS&VANAUKEN 


INTERESTS 





WOLVERINE BRAND 
MAPLE FLOORING. 
10" M 2 in. Clear 

100 M 244 in. Factory 
forimmediate ship- 
ment. Kindly favor 
us with your order 
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BRYCE, JUNOR & WHITE 


} SHIPPERS’ AGENTS 
for the sale of all kinds of 


AMERICAN LUMBER 
AND LOGS. 


LONDON, 




















ill GLASGow, BRISTOL. |f! 
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CHURCHILL & SIM, 
TIMBER BROKERS 


for the sale of all descriptions of 
hard and soft woods. 












29 Clements Lane, 


London, E.C. 


2, Exchange St. East, 
LIVERPOOL. 











TH. H. LEYENAAR 


(FORMERLY J.C. & TH. H. LEY ENAAR) 

Selling Agents for All Kinds of 

American Lumber 
and Logs 


Pitch Pine, Cypress, 
North Carolina Pine, etc. 


ROTTERDAM, 
HOLLAND. 














CoBBETT @ Co. 
Agents for American Timber 
and Lumber. 


Hamilton House, LONDON, E. C. 


Telegraphic Address, *“*HUSTINGS, London." 

















The Great Eastern Timber Co., Ltd. 


Agents for the sale of 


American Hardwood 
Lumber and Logs. 


Tele-address 


& 20 Bishopgate St. Without 
Timbrelied*’ London. 


LONDON, E. C. 




















S 


GOSSLER BROS. 


HAMBURG, GERMANY. 
Ofter Best Facilities for Selling All Kinds of 


American Soft and Yardwoods 


IN LOGS, LUMBER AND SQUARES. 


Credits opened with 


Wiberal Advances Against 
G. AMSINCK & CO., New York. 


Consignments. 





$ 
» 
2 
8 
; 
$ 
$ 
3 
$ 
; 
$ 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 


WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber. 


Cable Address 36 Derby Rd. Sandhills, 
LIVERPOOL. 








A 





Codes used, A BC, Al, 
Lieber’s & Lumberman’s Telecode. 























HAMBURG 


ceewany AMERICAN \2 


BANKER and DEALER 


in all kinds of HARDWOODS 


Cable Address 
“pacHRose.» CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


TAVUA WII SS 


AUL ROSENBACHER 4 














IMPLEMENT AND TABLE MAKERS IN CONVENTION IN CHICAGO. 


Manufacturers who are heavy users of lumber gathered 
by the hundreds in Chicago this week in two conven- 
tious which overflowed the Auditorium hotel and filled 
.ue Lexington, At the former hostelry between 375 
and 40U visitors gathered in the thirteenth annual con- 
-entivo of the National Association of Agricultural 
implement and Vehicle Manutacturers, the meeting be- 
ug scheduleu to extend over ‘luesday, Wednesday and 
thursday. 

‘Lhe convention was called to order by H. C. Staver, 
»f Chicago, Tuesday morning. ‘Lhere was an address 
tf welcome by Mayor E. F. Dunne, of Chicago, with a 
esponse by W. C. Nones, of Louisville, Ky., an invoca- 
ion by Rey. W. O. Shepard, of Chicago, and solos by 
urs. Lewis E. Yager, of Oak Park. President C. F. 
duhlein, of Louisville, Ky., made his annual address, 
hich was followed by the reports of H. E. Miles, of 
tacine, Wis., chairman of the executive committee; 

A. Sanford, of Chicago, secretary of the association, 
and Joseph Dain, of Ottumwa, lowa, the treasurer. 

ihe rest of tue session was taken up with the attor- 
ieys’ report and the appointments of committees. Tues- 
lay afterncon’s session was devoted to the reports of 
iunding committees, the following committees report- 
ug: Freight Transportation, J. T. Morrison; Passen- 
er Transportation, A. J. Brosseau; National Legisla- 
ion, W. B. Brinton; State Legislation, W. H. Taylor; 
redits, John G. Good; Fairs and Expositions, U. G. 
irendorff; Conference, Newell Sanders; Patents, C. H. 
Pope; Membership, S. E. Swayne; Attorneys and Liti- 
ation, H. C. Staver; Public Lands and _ Irrigation, 

G. Rowley; Foreign Commerce, I. E. Myers; Insur- 
nce, H. M. Kinney; Trade Conditions, O. V. Dodge; 
\uditing, H. E. Miles. The reports of the committees 
n ‘* Dealers’ Associations,’’? by W. S. Thomas, and on 
‘Costs,’’? by B. A. Kennedy, were made at a later 
ession. 

Wednesday morning the convention heard three excel- 
nt addresses; one on ‘‘Corporations,’’ by Almon W. 
wulkley, of Chicago; a talk on ‘‘Insuranee,’’? by John 
V. Waters, of Indianapolis; and an address on ‘‘ Tests 
f Vehicle Woods,’’ by H. B. Holroyd, of Washington, 
). C. Wednesday afternoon the convention went into 
xecutive session. 

Thursday morning’s meeting had the reports of the 
‘ommittees on resolutions. and necrology, and of the 
ominating committee and also special committees. 

H. E. Miles, of Racine, Wis., was eleeted president, 
nd Newall Sanders, of Chattanooga, Tenn., chairman 
if the exeeutive committee, and a full complement of 
flicers was selected. Norfolk, Va., was chosen as the 
lace of the 14th annual mecting next fall. 

The entertainment features of the convention were 
nusually attractive. They included a theater party at 
ie Studebaker Tuesday evening, a trip to the White 
ity Wednesday evening and a banquet at the Audi- 
orium hotel Thursday evening, besides other features. 

While the manufacturers were in session at the Audi- 
orium their friends, the members of the National Fed- 
ration of Retail Implement & Vehicle Dealers’ Asso- 
iations, met at the Lex'ngton hotel and held an inter- 
sting and well attended convention. 


‘\XTENSION TABLE MANUFACTURERS MEET. 

The fourth semiannual mass meeting of extension 
able manufacturers was held at che Auditorium 
Vednesday and Thursday, October 10 and 11, with an 
xcellent attendance. ‘The convention was called to 
rder Wednesday by George M. Petrie, of Cadillac, Mich., 
resident of the central bureau of extension table 
nanufacturers, who was selected as permanent chair- 
nan. M. Wulpi, secretary of the bureau, was made 
ermanent secretary. President Petrie presented his 
eport and was followed by Secretary Wulpi with some 
aluable recommendations. 

The convention listened to a paper on ‘‘The Lumber 
duestion,’’ by Douglas Malloch, of the editorial staff of 
ie AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, which by request is repro- 
lueed in part: 

‘rhe lumbermen of this country appreciate the importance 
of this industry in whicb you are particularly interesied. 
you are among our best consumers of oak. You are turn- 


ng $5,000,000 worth of hardwoods into finished tables 
impually. I have no comparative figures at hand, but I 


velieve that, if we had some statistical tables available, we 
vould find that every year you are putting in extra leaves. 

1 take it that oak is the principal commodity in which 
you are interested, that, while you are using some maple, or 
ish or elm or birch, that it is the future oak supply that 


s vital to the table manufacturing industry. You do not 
eed to be told there has been an increase in the average 


price of oak in recent years. I judge that most of you 
<now that by experience. 11 would seem that this increase 
s accounted for by a decrease in oak production. The only 
iuthority we have.at hand is the tn ted States census. I 
ind that in 1899 we cut 4.438,027.000 feet of oak and that 
xy 1904 (according to the census of 1905) there had been 
in apparent decrease to about 3.338.000.000 feet—a decline 
ff about 25 percent from the 1899 total product. During 
the five years, however, there was a material advance ip 
fr. o. b. mill prices. In 1899, according to the census figures, 
his nverage mill value was $13.78 a thousand, and in 1:04 
it was $17.51, an increase of 27 percent. But it should be 
remembered that this average price is for all grades of 
stock from the poorest culls to the finest quarter sawed 
plank, and. as the best of the country is being cut, the 
iverage quality is decreasing year by year. There is steadily 
i larger propor:ion of low grade and a smaller proportion of 
high grade lumber coming out of the log run. 

It would seem from this that a decreas'ng production Is 
plainly evident: and, the fact of a decrease ef production 
having been established, there is little necessity for argu- 
ment. Lumber newspaper men have been accused before 
this of attempt'ng to bull the market. But the lumber in- 
lustry is founded upon such simple principles, its current 
resources and its demands are so well known, that its pulse 
may be felt as well by the layman as by any statistician. 
It is a well known fact that the forests of the United States 
ire being much more rapidly removed than they are being 
reploeee, that in fact they are being replaced almost not 
at all. 


_ It is unfortunate that there has been no such thing as a 
timber census in this country. We know in a general way 
where oak grows, and we recognize certain sections as hav- 
ing heavy supplies, and we know in certain sections about 
What the oak s.umpage is to the acre. Oak has the advan- 
tage of being oue of the wust widely distributed of woods. 
Quercus is a numerous family in the United States, having 
over seventy species and varieties. Of these, there are 
three or fuur calied white oak and two or three of the red 
oaks that are of i.terest to your industry and enter invio 
your suppiy. Oak has the further advantage of readily 
reproducing itself, but the disadvantage of very slow growth. 
The tree that will produce quarter sawed stock fifteen or six- 
teen inches wide is probably hundreds of years old. In 
view of the fact that there is cous.aut addition to the spe- 
cies that are called merchantable, and the bigher price 
which is coming .o limit the use of oak for coarser pur- 
poses, the suppiy of furniture oak will last a good deal 
longer than must people think, but it will be at constantiy 
advanci.g prices, so that, unless some other wood shou.d 
supersede it, you have got to add to your own list price 
from year to year. in tact from my slight experience as 
a buyer at the retail stores | conclude that these advances 
already have begun. 

1 ago not think the table manufacturers of the United 
States may look for any weaker condition in the oak mar- 
ket in a month, a year, in many years, or ever. I do not 
think the manufacturer who has permitted his yard supply 
to run low with the idea that there is going to be any no- 
— decline in the average price of oak has acted wisely 
ov well. 

Irom Kentucky, a heavy producer of oak, comes no indi- 
eation of any increase of pruduction. ‘The only indication 
is that of a decrease in supply. The same may be said of 
Ohio and other oak produviug states. In Michigan and 
Wiscons.n a.d other states which are considerable prouucers 
of oak the Oak areas are well known and they are not so 
extensive that oak producers in those regions are afraid of 
overproduction or wouid expect a very long life fur their 
= if they were dependent on vak alone for their log 
supply. 

It is the opinion of the AMEkICAN LUMBERMAN that the 
table manufacturers of the United States or any other large 
consumers of oak are making a mistake if they are building 
on the possibility of any serious weakening in the market. 

To those of us who are trying to stand on a high p.ace 
and view the kingdoms of the earth, it looks as though the 
furniture people, cluding the table manufacturers, were 
missing some points of the game. Did you ever go through 
the forestry department of a world exposition, like that at 
St. Louis, and notice the woods that seem adapted for your 
purpose? If you did you would tid that there are woods 


of that sort from many countries, but especialiy from 
Australia and the Philippines. But you say, “We can’t 
make experiments. We have to sell what the styles call 


tor.” On the contrary, it has been my impress.on and the 
general impression that you yourselves make the styles v.ry 
largely. tvom Australia some of the gums, und trom the 
Phuippines such woods as narra and yacal, seem eminently 
adapted to table top making, and there are, for the purposes 
of this geseration, unlimited quanti.ies of them. I know 
how difficult it is for an individual to get away from the 
customs of his trade, but why can’t a bureau such as yours 
investigate such a question as securing substitutes for oak 
and import woods that seem to promise well, give them a 
thorough test and then perhaps jointly put them into use, 
first in an experimental way and then perhaps use them 
on a large scale? Three years ago the national association 
of wagon makers and carriage makers did this very thing. 
They desired a substitute for poplar and officially adopted 
red gum as such a substitute. It has been used for box 
work and in other ways and has proven a success. Should 
any of you wish to investigate Philippine woods I would 
suggest you write to Capt. George I’. Ahearn, chief of the 
Philippine Bureau of Forestry, Manila. Here we meet the 
proposition that, considering present expense of logging and 
manufacturing of such woods and with high rates of freight, 
they might be more expensive than oak. Verhaps they 
would be just now, but by the time you have made the 
experiment and found out what woods you want oak will 
have advanced in price, and with a demand for ihe product 
there will be no lack of manufacturers to furnish these 
woods to you at much lower than the present prices. That 
is one of the things, it seems to me, a bureau like yours 
might well do on its own behalf and for the benefit of the 
community at large. 


After a discussion on this paper F. D. Putnam, of 
Red Wing, Minn., addressed the convention on ‘‘The 
Present Market on Tables,’’ raising the question 
whether the table makers are receiving their share of 
the general prosperity. 

The reorganizat'on committee presented its report by 
Chairman E. Tyden, of Hastings, Mich., and it was 
adopted. It provides a procedure for the organization 
of local table manufacturers’ clubs. Wednesday even- 
ing visitors at the mass meeting got together and elected 
officers of local organizations under the provisions of 
this report. 

Thursday’s session had the classification committee’s 
report by J. A. Conrey, and the reports of various dis- 
trict associations. W. H. Waechter, of Sheboygan, 
Wis., discussed ‘‘ Bulletin 11,’’ and E. S. Foote, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., discussed the question of mem- 
bership. 

Altogether the convention was a highly helpful one 
and created lively interest. 





EASTERN RETAILERS PROGRESSING. 


Secretary George A. Denison, of the Massachusetts 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, writes of the prog- 
ress of that organization to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
in a vein of some enthusiasm. He states that the mem- 
bership of the association now includes 70 percent of 
the eligible retail lumber dealers of Massachusetts, and 
of the purposes of the organization he says: 

It is actively engaged in promoting the interests of the 
retail lumber trade in many ways, principally in bringing 
about the proper relations with wholesalers, particularly as 
regards the matter of sales to consumers. Facts regarding 
the standing and credit of contractors. especially of those 
who have changed their field of operation, are being gath- 
ered for the use of our members, and this office . now 
also able to give our members much valuable information 
along other lines. 

Secretary Denison has made a study of the associa- 
tion’s field by personal visits to many dealers, and 
keeps in close touch with all members and the trade 
generally, ‘‘with the purpose that the objects of the 
association can better be accomplished.’’ He declares 
that ‘‘whatever future action may be taken will be for 
the same purposes, and efforts will be continuous to 
make this association so valuable to the trade that no 
dealer can afford to remain outside it,’’ 
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INDIANA RETAIL LUMBERMEN’S ANNUAL. 


In accordance with the usual procedure, lumbermen’s 
organizations of all kinds are already discussing plans 
for their annual meetings. Some of these are already 
under way and in part perfected, as for instance those 
of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State 
of Indiana. H. C. Scearee, secretary of the Indiana 
association, advises the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from his 
headquarters at Mooresville as follows: 

The next annual meeting of this association will be held 
in Indianapolis on January 10 and 11. % 

It has been decided to hold the meeting in Tomlinson 
hall and have a lumber and mill work exhibit in connection 
with it. 

Space will be provided for exhibitors and the public will 
be given an opportunity to view the dsplay cf lumber 
products. More comple.e information about this feature 
will be given later. 

Mr. Scearce states also that officers of the Indiana re- 
tailers’ association are arranging for a most important 
and interesting occasion, and adds in the same advices, 
addressed also to the membership, that ‘‘we are calling 
your early attention to the time fixed in order that you 
may so arrange your engagements as to be present.’’ 





DISTRICT MEETING OF MISSOURI HARDWOOD 
MANUFACTURERS. 


CaPE GIRARDEAU, Mo., Oct. 9.—A district meeting of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States was held he.e today. In the absence 
of J. H. Rumbarger, M. E. Leming, of Cape Girardeau, 
was elected chairman. Lewis Doster, of Chicago, acted 
as secretary. 

After welcoming the visiting hardwood men, Chair- 
man Leming introduced Dr. Herman von Schrenk, who 
is connected with the United States Department of 
Agriculture and is engaged in the Lotanical work at 
St. Louis. Dr. von Schrenk delive:ed an interesting 
address, taking as his subject the curing of gum and 
cypress lumber. He discussed the methods by which 
this class of lumber can ke cured to the best ad- 
vantage without deterioration, and illustrated his talk 
with lantern slides operated by one of his assistants. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and ap- 
proved, and Lewis Doster, secretary of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, gave an interesting talk 
on association work, at the close of which several of 
the visitors joined the association. 

A committee, which had been appointed at the last 
meeting to arrange specifications for logs, made its 
report, which was adopted by the convention, together 
with the resolution that it be immediately reported 
back to the Arkansas operators for their further con- 
sideration, it being the intention of the ha:dwood 
men to codperate with the Arkansas lumbermen in 
arranging a uniform set of rules tor the grading and 
sealing of logs, 

A general discussion of current conditions followed, 
and the questions of log supply and the condition of 
lumber stocks were covered in detail. The member- 
ship present expressed the opinion that gum values 
up to the grades of firsts and seconds, 1ed, wouid in- 
crease within a short time. Resolutions were passed 
thanking Dr. von Schrenk for his address, and also 
thanking the Commercial Club for the use of its elub 
rooms for the meeting. The association did not fix 
the location of the next meeting, but decided that 
that question could be settled later and notice sent to 
all memkers. 

Cape Girardeau opened the celebration of the 100th 
anniversary of its founding on the day of the con- 
vention. The city is located at an important natuial 
point on the Mississippi river, surrounded by the 
richest agricultural lands in Missouri. The popula- 
tion of 11,000 has shown a marked increase within 
the last few years. Many lumbermen and lumber 
interests are located within a short distance of the 
city. In addition to the hardwood manufacturers’ 
meeting, the retail dealeis of southeastern Missouri 
were also in session and, together with several promi- 
nent citizens, were invited to attend Dr. von Schrenk’s 
lecture. 

A canvass of the membership developed the opinion 
that the next meeting should be held either at St. 
Louis or else at some leading manufacturing point in 
the southwestern part of the state. 


The Attendance, 
The following were present: 


oi P. Anderson, Gideon-Anderson L. & M. Co., Gid- 
n, Mo. 

A. N. Durnell, Cape Girardeau. 

L. W. Heagy, Bell City, Mo. . 

Howard Rule, Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Co., More- 
house, Mo. 

W. H. Harrison, Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Co., 
Morehouse, Mo. 

Charles L. Harrison, Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Co., 
Morehouse, Mo. 

Thomas W. Fry, C. F. Luehrmann H. L. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

M. E. Leming, Cape Girardeau. 

H. P. Peironult, Cape Girardeau. 

J. S. N. Farquhar, Riverside Lumber Co., Carruthers- 


Mo. 
L.. J. Marshall, Riverside Lumber Co., Cape Girardeau. 
R. W. Barrick, William G. Frye Manufacturing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Hugh Steel, Steel Hardwood & Lumber Co., Bismarck, Mo. 

Hermann Bohle, Cape Girardeau. 

Theo Ochs, Union Lumber Co., Cape Girardeau. 

Hy. L. Caldwell, Jackson, Mo. 

Robert U. Fletcher, Fletcher & Mills Bros., Bernie, Mo. 
tot’ yA; Danforth, H. A. Danforth Lumber Co., Charles- 

,» Mo. 

M. D. Meisner, Altenburg, Mo. ‘ 
bet ~~ McFarland, J. F. Lasswell ‘Lumber Co., Camp- 

» Mo. 


L. B. Blackswood, architect, Cape Girardeau. 

Scott Short, the Moore Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Henry Bengel, Jackson, Mich. 

Tom Moore, the Moore Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

W. A. Moore, Moore & Stehr, Cape Girardeau. 

Joe D. Wilson, Wilson Bros. Reaity Co., Cape Girardeau. 

Oscar Fuller, Hunmier & Fuller, New Madrid, Mo. 

John H. Friant, Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Co., 
Morehouse, Mo. 

G. L. Roper, Senoth, Mo. 

G. F. Hunt, Bismarck, Mo. 

Felix A. Petrequin, St. Genevieve Lumber Co., St. Gene- 
vieve, Mo. 

James L. Byrd, Charleston, Mo. 

C. T. Graham, Riverside Lumber Co., Hayti, Mo. 

G. B. Gale, Miners Lumber Co., Flat River, Mo. 

G. V. Whitener, Miners Lumber Co., Leadwood, Mo. 

G. W. Bright, Kirby Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

E. A. Loud, New Madrid, Mo. 

C. A. Vandwort, Phillips Lumber & Fuel Co., Cape Gi- 
rardeau. 

A. W. Johanning, Johanning Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Elmer Scull, Miners Lumber Co., Elvins, Mo. 

H. P. Moreau, Moreau Lumber Co., St. Genevieve, Mo. 

Lewis Doster, secretary Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Ill. 

Lawrence H. Rodibaugh, Indiana Lumber Co., Cape Gi- 
rardeau. 

L. E. Kelch, Eaglette, Mo. 





DISASTROUS FIRE IN THE LUMBER DISTRICT. 


A fire which originated shortly before midnight 
Sunday evening, October 7, totally destroyed the 
larger of the two kuildings occupied by the Morgar 
Sash & Door Company at Twenty-second and Univn 
streets, this city. The o:igin of the fire is not known, 
but it is the general belief that it was caused b) 
crossed electric wires and that it started in the second 
floor just over the office in the northwest corner v1 
the building. The serious nature of the blaze was at 
once realized by the fire department, which quickly 
assembled a score or n.ore of engines and hook ani 
ladder companies from all over the southern sectivn 
of the city to fight the blaze. However, the fire had 
secured such a start that it was found impossible to 
prevent the destruction of the large building with its 
valuable stock and it required the best efforts of the 
department to confine it to the building. The exten 
sive furniture manufacturing plant of 8S. Karpen & 
Bros., directly across the street, the la:ge plant of 
E. L. Rokerts & Co., sash and door wholesalers, di- 
rectly adjoining it on the east and the large numbe: 
of frame dwellings in the neighborhood, all of which 
were threatened, made the fire an extremely danger- 
ous one to fight. It was only by heroic and wel! 
directed efforts on the part of the firemen that the 
blaze was confined to the Morgan building. 

The burned structure was of brick and of mill con 
struction and was four stories high with basement. 
In ground dimension it had 150 feet frontage on 
Twenty-second street and 125 feet frontage on Uniun 
street. lt was filled with a seasonably heavy stock 
of doors, open and glazed sash, turned work, muold- 
ings, grill work and the numeious items of stock usu 
ally carried in a first class wholesale sash and doo! 
warehouse. 

Adjoining the burning structure on the south was 
the company’s new warehouse, which was complete:| 
and occupied only last March. This is a five story 
brick, steel and concrete structure and at the time 
of its erection was regarded as perfectly fireprovt 
and the result of its exposure to this conflagration 
seems to kear out that claim, as it was absolutely 
uninjured. In this building were located the glazing 
and painting departments of the business. The com- 
pany is indeed fortunate in having this building fo: 
its temporary quarters, its offices having been estab 
lished there the day after the fire. J. Earl Mo:gan. 
secretary and treasurer of the company, who is 
resident of Oshkosh, Wis., was telegraphed for anid 
arrived Monday noon. Henry A. Sellen, vice presi- 
dent and manager of the company, had gone away 
only a few days previous on his annual] vacation and 
at the time of the fire was at San Antonio, Tex. T. 
A. Griffith, manager of the sales department, who was 
temporarily in charge of the plant, wired the news 
of the disaster to Mr. Sellen early Monday morning, 
so that he caught a train at noon and reached home 
Wednesday morning. Manager Sellen stated that 
the company’s business would not be materially in- 
terfered with. October is usually its heaviest ship- 
ping month and it had prepared a large stock of 
glazed sash and other stock items for distribution to 
its trade during this month and nearly all of this 
had been destroyed. On Wednesday and Thursday a 
large consignment of doors and general millwork was 
loaded at Oshkosh for the Chicago branch and fur. 
ther arrangements were made for goods to be deliv- 
ered within a few days in sufficient quantities to re- 
place almost entirely the stock that had been burned. 
Ample watehouse facilities have already been pro- 
vided for the reception of the stock being forwarded 
from Oshkosh. The company had a great many offers 
of assistance from other concerns engaged in the 
sash and door trade of the city, all of which promptly 
offered help especially in the way of stock for filling 
orders, and this generous aid, together with the com- 
pany’s own resources at the big factory of the Mor- 
gan Company at Oshkosh, will enable it to handle ‘its 
trade without material delay. 

The loss is estimated at $150,000 on stock and 
about $50,000 on the building. Both the building that 
was burned and the new one adjoining were erected 
by Senator Henry A. Dupont, of the Dupont Powder 
Company, Wilmington, Del. It is reported that Mr. 
Dupont will at once proceed to ereet a fireproof struc- 
ture to replace the one destroyed similar in construc- 
tion to the new building adjoining. The Morgan 


Sash & Door Company carried insurance to an amount 


that will very nearly cover its loss on stock. 





~ POPLAR 


WE constantly carry large and well assorted stocks and have 
shipping facilities that insure prompt service. If you are 
looking for the best in the market, 


Try Our Celebrated Brands 
“a gee ~a oe a 
FOR 


A line from you describing your requirements will bring our 
prices by return mail 








Evidence of stock on hand and sample of a Poplar Board 
50 inches wide, without a single defect. 
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J. A. WILKINSON 


THIN POPLAR 
SPECIAL OAK BILLS. 
Basswood, Chestnut. Ash, White 


Pine. Hemlock. Walnut, Plain Oak. Ask for prices, 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC TRADE. 


Quite entree saa" BRISTOL, 
"elecode. A. B. U. 
Western Union (th Edition. VA -TENN. 























Cc. L.. CROSS. 
Louisiana Red Cypress 


Selling Agent. Cypress Selling Co., New Orleans, La, 


FLOORING, CEILING, SIDING AND FINISHING, CAR SIDING, 
CAR ROOFING AND MOULDING; TANK STOCK AND FAC. 
TORY PLANK A SPECIALTY. ALSO LATH AND SHINGLES, 


Long Distance Telephone, Harrison, 810. 


910 Monadnock Building, Chicago, Ill. 














KIMMINS, 


WwW. J. CUD 9 TENN. 


Manufacturer Hardwood Lumber. 


DRY STOCK. Write me your wants. 
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By constantly keeping our stock of 
regular sizes complete we can ship 
promptly all orders for 


SASH, DOORS, CASINGS, 
MOULDINGS, COLUMNS, 
BRACKETS, BALUSTERS, Etc. 


We can also execute orders for 
special work with despatch and 
should like a chance on 
your plans. 

















aS WEST VIRGINIA. “Bq 




















You'll See 
It All right 


once you give us an order — 
no use of our trying to tell you 
about the advantages we offer, Plenty of stock insures 
quick shipments. Try us this week on 


Red and White Oak 


We also have large stocks of Poplar, Chestnut, 
Ash, Hemlock, Cherry and Walnut. We manu- 
facture detail interior and exterior trim and mouldings 
in all woods, j 





CAN'T WE QUOTE YOU ? 


Parr Lumber & Planing Mill Co. 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA. 
13 








WEST VIRGINIA HARDWOODS 


are what we manufacture and always have 
a well assorted stock of dry Ash, Basswood, 
Beech, Birch, Cherry, Chestnut, Gum, Hem- 
lock, Maple, Plain and Quartered Oak, Pop- 
lar, etc., in all grades and thicknesses. 

Just now we are offering 300,000 feet of 


4-4 TO 8-4 DRY BAND SAWN 
INDIANA QUARTER SAWN WHITE OAK. 


Band Mills, - ~ 

Planing Mills, ~ 

Wholesale Yards, - Detroit, Mich. 

Eastern Office, - Philade!phia, Pa. 
(1425 and 1426 Land Title Bidg.) 


Orndoff, W, Va. 
Heaters, W. Va. 


Your Inquiries Solicited. 


R. M. Smith & Company, 


HOME OFFICE, 
PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 


R. M. Smith. 
J. H. P. Smith. 
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POPLAR AND HARDWOODS | 


PARDEE & CURTIN 
LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers of Band Sawed 


GENERAL OFFICE : 





SUTTON, W. VA. 


























MONARCH STUMP PULLER 


Pulls stumps 7 feet diameter. Guaranted for 
twelve months and a strain of 450 horse power. 
Catalogue and discounts address, 


MONARCH GRUBBER CO, Lone Tree, lowa, 


BE 
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J. G. Ketcham, manager of the Virginia Lumber 
Company, Virginia, Minn., was in Chicago Tuesday 
and Wednesday of this week in conference with mem- 
bers of the trade here. 

Frank F. Fee, of Newark, Ohio, widely known as a 
hardwood lumber manufacturer and dealer, was in 
Chicago on Thursday of this week visiting among 
his many friends in the trade. 

Eugene G. Garrettson, of the A. C. Dutton Lumber 
Company, Springfield, Mass., was in Chicago a day or 
two recently on his return from a trip to the northwest. 
While here Mr. Garrettson was agreeably entertained 
by Francis J. Pike, of the Pike-Dial Lumber Company, 
Marquette building. 


A. C. Quixley, Chicago representative of the Mason- 
Donaldson Lumber Company, of Rhinelander, Wis., 
left for the north Friday evening of last week on a 
several days’ visit to headquarters. Carl H. Donald- 
son, of Rhinelander, secretary and treasurer of the 
company, made a brief visit in Chicago this week. 

Harry Smith, chief inspector of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association in this market, has been con- 
fined to his home by illness for two. or three weeks 
past, but his many friends will be pleased to learn 
that he is recovering and will shortly be able to attend 
to his business as usual. ; 


The Chicago Car Lumber Company, of this city, has 
recently started a lumber yard on Laflin street, this 
city, with Clarence Boyle, a well known Chicago hard- 
wood lumberman, as manager in charge. The new yard 
is located between the yards occupied by the Leavitt 
Lumber Company and George E. White & Co. 

Earl Kenyon, one of the sales representatives of the 
Paine Lumber Company, Limited, Oshkosh, Wis., which is 
generally recognized as being among the leading sash 
and door manufacturing institutions of the central 
northwest, was in Chicago a day or two last week and 
complimented the LUMBERMAN with a visit. 

H. R. Raymond, selling representative for the Ed- 
wards Lumber Company, Oshkosh, Wis., was in Chicago 
a day or two this week on business for the company, 
and from here went into southern Michigan on a similar 
mission. Mr. Raymond reported an active trade for 
hardwoods and hemlock, which are the specialties of the 
company. 

C. M. Peaslee, of the Farley & Loetscher Manufac- 
turing Company, Dubuque, Iowa, arrived in Chicago 
Tuesday, accompanied by his family, having made the 
trip here from Dubuque by automobile. Mr. Peaslee 
spent several days in the city and suburbs and was 
intending to return home in his machine the latter 
part of the week. 

Heber L. Tibbits, of the Tibbits-Cameron Lumber 
Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., was in town a day or 
two late last week on one of his occasional visitations 
to the company’s yard at Rogers Park and the several 
other yards operated by the company in northern 
Illinois. He reported trade conditions entirely satis- 
factory. 


A. W. Wendorf, manager of the Missoula Lumber 
Company, Missoula, Mont., has been in Chicago this 
week on a business visit. The company has a large 
product of western pine lumber, a portion of which 
it is marketing in the eastern half of the country. 
Mr. Wendorf reported that trade was fair and prices 
satisfactory. 

On Monday of this week the LUMBERMAN office was 
honored by a call from C. H. Mortimer, of Toronto, 
Ont., editor and preprietor of the Canada Lumberman, a 
weekly and monthly paper which ably represents the 
interests of the lumber industry in Canada. Mr. Morti- 
mer was on his way to visit the branch office of his paper 
located at Winnipeg, Man. 

Charles W. Hinkley, of the Soper Lumber Company, 
this city, while on a visit to Cleveland, Ohio, last week 
was taken suddenly ill with an attack of lumbago. He 
wired Mrs. Hinkley to come to Cleveland from Chi- 
cago, and she accompanied him to their old home in 
Dunkirk, N. Y., where Mr. Hinkley’s friends will be 
pleased to learn he is rapidly recovering his normally 
excellent physical condition. 

E. W. Wilcox, of the Wilcox Lumber Company, Ft. 
Atkinson, Wis., was a Chicago visitor Friday of last 
week. Mr. Wilcox has a son who is connected with 
the Western Electric Company, of this city, and came 
down to visit him. He stated that there has been a 
good season’s trade at Ft. Atkinson and vicinity and 
that business was still of fairly large proportions and 
the result would be a satisfactory year. 

Edward Deschamps, of Milwaukee, Wis., sales repre- 
sentative of the Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Company, of 
Arbor Vitae, Wis., spent several days in Chicago re- 
recently. Mr. Deschamps reported a fine trade in this 
territory for the company’s products. He stated also 
that he expects to spend more of his time in Chicago 
and vicinity henceforth, as his company’s trade is rap- 
idly increasing in this locality and needs closer atten- 
tion. 


John A. McGarry, of this city, manufacturer and 
sole owner of the McGarry patent lumber piling and 
lowering machine, one of the recognized standard items 
of yard equipment throughout the country, returned last 
week from a two weeks’ visit at several of the fishing 
resorts of northern Wisconsin. Mr. McGarry said that 
he did not secure a very large number of fish, but that 
he had a good rest and lots of fun in the vicinity of 
Iron river, Wis. 


Hon. Joseph W. Babcock, a well known lumberman 
and prominent politician, of Necedah, Wis., and his 
son, Charles E. Babcock,..of the. same city, last week 
completed the purchase of a large apartment structure 
at 5032 to 5036 Forestville avenue, in this city, the 
consideration being $100,000. The title to 11,000 acres 
of timber land in Juneau county, Wisconsin, was ac- 
cepted by the seller as part payment in the transac- 
tion. 

A. C. List, of Hattiesburg, Miss., southern buying 
representative of the George T. Mickle Lumber Com- 
pany, Chamber of Commerce building, this city, has 
been visiting at headquarters here several days lately. 
Mr. List reports that operations were almost at a stand- 
still when he left southern Mississippi owing to the 
great storm, but said that the effects were rapidly being 
recovered from and that within a very short time manu- 
facture and distribution would be going forward as 
usual, 

J. Richards, of Tampa, Fla., who has been a sub- 
scriber to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and one of its 
predecessors since 1872, called at the office of his favor- 
ite lumber paper Saturday last on his way from his home 
to Madison, Wis. Mr. Richards is a former Michigan 
lumberman and retired from business a number of years 
ago, since which time he has made his home in the 
south. He was accompanied by Mrs. Richards and they 
came by way of Washington, D. C., where they remained 
several days. 

Rodney E. Brown, general sales manager of the W. R. 
Pickering Lumber Company, Kansas City, Mo., spent two 
or three days in Chicago this week on behalf of his con- 
cern. Mr. Brown expressed himself hopefully regarding 
the situation in yellow pine, stating that within the past 
two or three weeks orders have been coming in more 
heavily and that the situation was gradually assuming a 
brighter tinge. The car situation, however, he did not 
think had greatly improved, though he believed that the 
worst period of the shortage had been passed. 

Irvine McCauley, of the McCauley-Saunders Lumber 
Company, Fisher building, this city, spent several days 
during the past week in the vicinity of L’Anse, in the 
northern peninsula of Michigan, where he and Fred J. 
Schroeder, of the John Schroeder Lumber Company, Mil- 
waukee, and other enthusiastic sportsmen were on a fish- 
ing trip. Only vague reports of the success or otherwise 
of the expedition have yet been received at this office, 
but if success in events of this character is measured by 
congeniality of spirits, then the occasion must have been 
all that could have been anticipated. 

Charles A. Marsh, of the Marsh & Bingham Company, 
this city, returned Saturday from a four months’ tour 
of Europe. Mr. Marsh was accompanied by his wife, 
and during their absence they visited a great many 
points of interest in Great Britain and the continent 
that they had missed on previous journeys across the 
water. Both of the travelers enjoyed the best of health 
during their absence, and Mr. Marsh was especially 
pleased to find his company’s trade in such excellent 
volume upon his return and conditions so generally fa- 
vorable in the demand for timbers, which are the chief 
commodity handled by his corporation, 

Edward J. Young, of the Brittingham & Young Com- 
pany, manufacturer and wholesaler of hardwoods at 
Madison, Wis., was in Chicago Monday looking after 
some of the trade which the company has established 
here. Mr. Young had nothing but good news to report 
of the hardwood business from a northern standpoint, 
and said that while stocks were full and apparently 
plentiful, there was a good inquiry and demand, and he 
did not think that there would be any large surplus of 
stocks by the close of the season at the present rate 
of outgo. He was especially well satisfied with the 
birch outlook, as that wood is going into consumption 
rapidly and its use is steadily widening. 

Rudolph M. Weyerhaeuser, of Cloquet, Minn., where 
he is in charge of the extensive lumber interests of 
the Northern Lumber Company and other enterprises 
centered at that point, and who is also president of 
the Northern Pine Manufacturers Association, arrived 
in Chicago Saturday last as the guest of Mr. Thatcher, 
of Winona, Minn., having come the entire distance in 
Mr. Thatcher’s automobile. The gentlemen reported 
having had a most pleasant and enjoyable trip. Dur- 
ing a call at the LUMBERMAN office Mr. Weyerhaeuser 
said that he had intended to take a week’s vacation 
and thought of no better way of spending it than in 
the open air while traveling through the country. He 
reported business active at Cloquet when he left there, 
but said that he was not in the closest touch with 
affairs at the mill, as he was paying little attention to 
business matters while seeking recreation. 

Durifg the course of a brief visit to the LUMBERMAN 
this week, A. G. Krogness, sales agent for the Foster- 
Munger Company, of this city, talked doors. Fir 
doors, in his estimation, are the coming doors of the 
country. The trade is satisfied with them, as they 
can be sold at reasonable prices and give satisfac- 
tion. Doors made of other western woods are also 
coming into use in Chicago territory, among them 
being spruce and, of course, the pine of the western 
states. All of these products are favorably regarded 
by consumers. Mr. Krogness recently sold one of the 
largest house orders ever booked by any Chicago sash 
and door concern. He secured an order for the finish 
for the 256 dwellings to be built at Gary, Ind., by the 
United States Steel Corporation. This will mean 
about thirty carloads of material and probably is the 
largest order of its kind ever taken. The houses are 
now under construction and the material is to be 
shipped as soon as it is possible to get it out and de- 
liver it. Local trade this year has been heavier than 
usual, Mr. Krogness states, owing to the enormous 
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amount of building in all parts of Chicago and im- 
mediate vicinity. All the local factories have been 
extremely busy and Mr. Krogness has secured for his 
company a full share of the trade. 





HINES INTERESTS ACQUIRE MORE STUMPAGE. 


Negotiations which have been pending for several 
weeks between the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 
of Chicago, and the Champion Lumber Company, of 
Orvisburg, Miss., were finally closed on Wednesday 
of this week when formal transfer was made to the 
former concern of the entire plant and timber prop- 
erty of the Champion Lumber Company. The prin- 
cipal owners of the Champion Lumber Company were 
George O. Beggs, of Detroit, Mich., and Flint P. 
Smith, of Flint, Mich. The amount of money involved 
in the transaction is not announced. The sale includes 
the town site of Orvisburg and 100 dwellings located 
thereon; a combined circular and gang saw mill with 
a capacity for manufacturing 80,000 feet of lumber a 
day; seventeen miles of standard gage railroad with 
its equipment, comprising three engines and 150 cars; 
the large store and stock of merchandise of the Orvis- 
burg Mercantile Company; a plant for the distillation 
of turpentine; complete logging equipment and 18,000 
acres of timber land with above 300,000,000 feet of 
standing longleaf yellow pine timber. The sale in- 
cludes, in short, the good will of the concern as well 
as its assets of every description. 

From a stratagetical standpoint this purchase seems 
to have been an unusually desirable move for the Ed- 
ward Hines Lumber Company to make. Orvisburg is 
located on the New Orleans & Northeastern railroad 
about five miles fram Poplarville, and occupies a com- 
manding position relative to the nearly 300,000 acres 
of timber land which the Hines company has acquired 
in that locality. The mill, it is announced, will not 
only be utilized in the eutting of stock for the general 
market, but more largely for getting out special stock 
for the company’s own purposes in the way of rail- 
road building and mill construction. It is the under- 
stood intention of the Edward Hines Lumber Com- 
pany to begin active operations on its property this 
fall, especially in view of the fact that it suffered 
the destruction of a large quantity of timber by the 
recent storm, and this down timber must be sawn be- 
fore next July if it is to be saved. As yet no estimate 
has been made of the extent of damage done to the 
Hines holdings in southern Mississippi. 

President Edward Hines, of the company, left for 
the south Sunday evening last, accompanied by Judge 
J. W. Cochran, of Ashland, and the company’s timber 
expert, M. L. Hudson. C. F. Wiehe, secretary of the 
company, had gone south two weeks ago immediately 
after the storm and was instrumental in closing up 
the above transaction. 





REORGANIZATION OF A WHOLESALE CONCERN, 

The Badger & Jackson Company, 1435 Marquette 
building, this city, has been succeeded by the Badger- 
Pomeroy Company, A. S. Jackson having retired. The 
new member of the concern is E, C. Pomeroy, of New 
York, a relative of A. 8. Badger, president of the 
company. Mr. Pomeroy is vice president and will 
have charge of the New York office of the company, 
which is located at 74 Broadway. The Badger-Pomeroy 
Company has also established an office in St. Louis at 
704 Victoria building. R. A. Chambers, a well known 
yellow pine lumberman, is in charge of the St. Louis 
branch and is well qualified in that department of the 
business. The company will continue to carry, as in 
the past, Wisconsin white pine, norway pine and hem- 
lock, also lath and shingles, but will make more of a 
specialty of short and longleaf yellow pine. The com- 
pany has already secured some desirable connections 
in yellow pine and is in position to fill orders 
promptly. 





PERSONAL VIEWS ON THE RECENT SOUTHERN 
STOR 


An interesting talk on yellow pine values, present and 
prospective, was given by R. P. Vincent, sales manager 
of the J. E. North Lumber Company, Bond, Miss., dur- 
ing a visit to the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
this week. Mr. Vincent said the damage to the timber 
owned by his company and adjacent thereto was not in 
excess of 10 percent; that no damage whatever was done 
to the round timber. A part of the boxed timber and 
some of the defective timber on the cutover lands blew 
down. The principal damage to mills in that section 
was the destruction of the blow pipes of the planers, 
which had delayed operations in many of the planing 
mills one to two weeks. 

Mr. Vincent was inclined to minimize the effect the 
storm would have on values of yellow pine. He thought 
there might possibly be an increased output of common 
stock but was of the opinion this lumber could be 
marketed without difficulty. One result of the storm in 
his estimation would be to cause, temporarily at least, 
a scarcity of export material, owing to a close down of 
one to three weeks of some of the tidewater mills. 
Prices and the offers for timbers and strips for South 
American and European trade were attractive and many 
of the interior mills were devoting greater attention to 
this business. With respect to the domestic trade he said 
the demand for car material, common boards and dimen- 
sion was very heavy and that prices were satisfactory 
in every respect. Car sills and car siding both were 
bringing good prices at the mill, more proportionately 
than the same qualities of lumber when cut into yard 
stock, 


NOTABLE ADDITION TO THE RANKS OF LUM- 
BERMEN. 


Negotiations have been completed by which on 
January 1, 1907, there will be launched in this city 
the Hayden & Westcott Lumber Company. Arrange- 
ments looking forward to this step were really made 
about September 1, at which time it was anticipated 
that the new company would be operative October 1. 
Charles Westcott, the junior partner in the new 
organization, has been for twelve years the manager 
of the lumber division of the International Harvester 
Company, and its predecessor, the McCormick Har- 
vesting Machine Company, and as a courtesy to that 
corporation his valuable services were retained by it 
until such time as arrangements could be made to 
replace him in that capacity. 

The senior member of the new company, Harvey 8. 
Hayden, is scarcely in need of an introduction to read- 
ers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. For twenty-five 
years he has been engaged in the hardwood lumber 
trade of Chicago, during the greater part of which 
time he operated under the firm name of Hayden 
Bros. and as the Hayden Bros. Lumber Company, at 
Twenty-second and Johnson streets, this city. During 
the past two years Mr. Hayden has been conducting a 
wholesale lumber business on his own account, which 
has grown to such proportions that he felt the neces- 
sity of effecting an association with some lumberman 
of competent knowledge and experience in the lumber 
business to assist him in caring for his rapidly in- 
creasing trade, and that in Charles Westcott he has 
found such a man all will agree. 

Mr. Westcott was born on a farm near Aurora, IIl., 
September 24, 1865. He was educated in the common 
schools of Racine, Wis., and Maywood, a suburb of 
Chicago. At the age of seventeen years, in 1882, he 
secured a position with the McCormick Harvesting 
Machine Company in Chicago. By undivided atten- 
tion to his duties he secured rapid promotion and 
twelve years ago was made the lumber buyer of that 
corporation. Upon the consolidation of five of the 
large companies engaged in the manufacture of har- 
vesting machinery in August, 1902, Mr. Westcott be- 
came the lumber purchasing agent for all the various 
interests. Later consolidations were effected with 
other concerns and for several years Mr. Westcott has 
been the head buyer of lumber for the nine different 
institutions associated together under the name of the 
International Harvester Company, besides the various 
railroad and other interests controlled by that corpora- 
tion. His purchases in this connection have aggregated 
on an average fully 150,000,000 feet of lumber a year, 
approximating in money value $3,500,000 annually. He 
was also on different. occasions entrusted by the com- 
pany with the purchase of 35,000 acres of yellow pine 
stumpage and of 24,000 acres of hardwood stumpage, 
and both deals were carried through in a manner 
eminently satisfactory to his principals. 

Among lumbermen throughout the country Mr. 
Westcott is well and favorably known to an extent 
shared by but few corporation buyers. Although his 
reputation is that of a close trader, he has always 
dealt fairly with the lumbermen with whom he has 
come in contact and could always deal again with 
those with whom he had once made a bargain. The 
confidence which the International Harvester Company 
has reposed in him has been absolute at all times 
and in his long career with that concern he has never 
shirked a responsibility and has been given entire con- 
trol of his department as to what to buy and where to 
buy it, as well as to the price involved. It is greatly 
to his credit that at no time has a single one of the 
plants of the corporation named been inconvenienced 
for lumber for carrying forward its operations, 

Mr. Westcott is generally recognized as being one 
of the best posted men in the country on lumber con- 
ditions, of which he has always been a close student. 
One of the traits which has especially popularized him 
with the lumber trade is that in the responsible posi- 
tion above referred to he never refused audience to 
any lumberman having business with his department, 
but received and treated all with unvarying courtesy 
and consideration. He has hundreds of friends in the 
lumber trade of the country who, while regretting the 
severance of his relations with the harvester company, 
will wish for him unstinted success in his new under- 
taking. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN bespeaks a promis- 
ing future for the Hayden & Westcott Lumber Com- 
pany and its components, 





RECEIPTS BY WATER AT CHICAGO. 


Receipts of lumber at this port for the week ended 
October 10 show a decrease of 4,668,000 feet as con- 
trasted with the previous week, the arrival of thirty 
boats having been reported with 10,864,000 feet of 
lumber, 11,877 ties, 4,235 poles and 33,000 posts, 
against thirty-eight vessels carrying 15,532,000 feet 
of lumber, 1,300,000 shingles and 8,950 ties, for last 
week. Total receipts for the season to date have 
been 258,642,000 feet of lumber, 695,103 posts, 798,451 
ties, 72,527 poles, 13,420,000 shingles, 3,844,000 lath 
and 225 cords of bark. 

Arrivals by date and vessel for the week were: 


October 4—City of Fremont, Nahma, the Edward Hines 
Lumber Company to the same, 462,000 feet of lumber. 
Steamer 8S. O. Neff, Manistee, J. O.’ Nessen & Co. to the 
South Side Lumber Company, 300,000 feet. Steamer Muel- 
ler, Cockburn island, Samuel Gilpin to Raber & Watson, 
2,399 ties and 1,235 poles, and from St. Ignace, Mich., 
4,478 ties. 

October 5—Steamer N. J. Nessen, Manistee, the R. G. 
Peters Salt & Lumber Company to the Lord & Bushnell 
Company, 350,000 feet. Schooner Mike Cory, Manistee, the 
State Lumber Company to the Lord & Bushnell Company, 
314,000 feet. 


October 6—Steamer Albert Soper, Wells, Mich., the I. 
Stephenson Company to the Rittenhouse & Embree Com- 
pany, 300,000 feet. Schooner Butcher Boy, St. Martin’s 
bay, Raber & Watson to the same, 19,000 posts. Steamer 
Philetus Sawyer, Cross Village, the Cadillac Lumber Com- 
pony to the South Side Lumber Company, 475,000 feet. 
teamer Edward Buckley, Manistee, the Buckley & Douglas 
Lumber Company to the T. Wilce Company, 325,000 feet. 
Steamer J. W. Stephenson, Manistique, the Chicago Lumber- 
ing Company of Michigan to the Edward Hines Lumber 
Company, 500,000 feet. Steamer Matthew Willson, East 
Jordan, Mich., the Ames & Frost Company to W. O. King & 
Co., 340,000 feet. Schooner Lake Forest, Van’s Harbor, 
the Edward Hines Lumber Company to the same, 390,000 
feet. Schooner Fearless, Cheboygan, Martin & Co. to the 
Edward Hines Lumber Company, 200,000 feet. Steamer 
F. W. Fletcher, Grand Marais, Cook, Curtis & Miller to the 
Rittenhouse & Embree Company, 360,000 feet. Steamer 
George C. Markham, Garth, Mich., the Garth Lumber Com- 
pany to Francis Beidler & Co., 405,000 feet. Schooner H. 
Taber, Escanaba, Mich., the I. Stephenson Company to the 
Gillespie Lumber Company, 300,000 feet. Steamer W. Vail, 
Duluth, Alger, Smith & Co. to the C. A. Paltzer Lumber 
Company, 900,000 feet. 

October 8—Schooner Halstead, Pequaming, Hebard & Son 
to the Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, 750,000 feet. 
Steamer J. H. Prentice, Pequaming, Hebard & Son to the 
Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, 500,000 feet. 

October 9—Steamer Arcadia, Arcadia, Mich., the Henry 
Starke Land & Lumber Company to the Theodore Fathauer 
Company, 150,000 feet. Steamer George C. Burnham, Sault 
Ste. Marie, J. E. Parsille to Raber & Watson, 5,000 ties 
and 3,000 poles. Steamer 7. 8S. Christie, Marinette, the 
Hamilton & Merryman Company to Francis Beidler & Co., 
450,000 feet. Steamer N. J. Nessen, Horton's bay, J. Green 
to Francis Beidler & Co., 500,000 feet. Steamer M. F. But- 
ters, Ludington, Butters Sult & Lumber Company to Francis 
Beidler & Co., 300,000 feet, and to the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Company, 200,000 feet. Steamer Pine Lake, Sutton's 
bay, the Kelly Lumber & Shingle Company to the T. Wilce 
Company, 265,000 feet. Schooner Delta, lcantations Mich.. 
the Chicago Lumbering Compuny of Michigan to the Edward 
Hines Lumber Company, 400,000 feet. Steamer Louis 
Pahlow, Manistique, the Chicago Lumbering Company of 
— to the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 365,000 
eet. 

October 10—Steamer A. M. Gill, Sturgeon bay, the Klise 
Lumber Company to the Theodore Fathauer Company, 213,- 
000 feet. Schooner A. M. Peterson, Duluth, Kent & Camp- 
bell to the Rathborne, Hair & Ridgway Company, 850.000 
feet. Schooner City of Sheboygan, Carp river, W. Schlosser 
to the Rathborne, Hair & Ridgway Company, 14,000 posts. 
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THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See page 38. 





Northern Pine. 


PPP LILI SO 


Chicago. Demand from the Chicago wholesale and 
retail yards is within reasonable limits, but could not 
by any qualification of language be denominated dull. 
Shipments to the country fiom the city yards have 
fallen off as compared with the corresponding period 
of last year, last week’s official report showing a -le- 
crease of 5,258,000 feet fiom the same week a year 
ago. In accounting for this decrease it may be: re- 


membered that there was almost an embargo on ship- 
ments during a long period last summer and fall on 


account of strikes and that subsequently the volume 
increased heavily so that a decrease in shipments 
from week to week at this stage of the season as 
compared with last year should not necessarily be in- 


terpreted as an unfavorakle symptom, Wholesalers 
report a steadily more active demand from the coun- 
try, but say that the retailers are generally well 
supplied with lumker and that there is no especial 
urgency to the country movement. A fair trade is 
witnessed in this naiket from the larger towns and 


cities where building is progressing upon a_ better 
than normal kasis. City trade is maintaining the 
sane degice of activity that has ruled for months, as 
might be inlicated by an inerease of 1,000 in building 
permits issued by the city building department to 
date over the corresponding period last year. There 
is a strong corporation trade, the consumption of lum- 
ber in the large industries of the city and surround- 
ing country being fully as heavy as at any time this 
season anid showing no indications of abatement. 

Receipts at the port of Chicago by lake last week 
were 13,346,000 feet. During the corresponding week 
last year the water receipts were 14,634,000 feet; in 
1904, 10,539,0U0 feet, and 1903, 14,395,000 feet. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by George F. Stone, Secretary of the Board of 





‘Trade. 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 6. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
BE ieiicbis tim aenealowtenceeeisom 50,476,000 10,824,000 
ee ree ee ree 47,965,000 11,68),000 
WGUORGS o.54:60 6 440.05 disleis 2,011 OO 8 =«s - ha Teese 
ee ORR CST Ee ere ee ee 865,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO OCTOBER 6. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
BD ext ckcbd dnd areiontsonwat 1,78),.066,000 472,804,000 
NE: Ridrtre We RA. tea RG Quee are ele 1,652, 888,000 459,435,000 
PRECROEOE Kidsseccewascies 156,178,000 13,37: ,000 

SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 6. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
BONE eeccdam eke sieie bl eaeeein eam 17,456,000 6,04..,000 
EE 4:58 Sie we 6k ne ree were eee 22,714,000 9,946,000 
I ace sek st he esd a 5,258,000 3,001,000 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO OCTOBER 6. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
BE Co lwas orem ad bee alae we eaimalatd 817,426,000 377.856,000 
RP ee re ey ae ee eee 735,202,000 





PRETCRRES vecicecesccesese $4,174,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
during the weck ended October 10 were: 





CLAss— No. Value. 
I NI 6 oid a eek eee ae nears 17 §$ 9,800 
$ 1.000 and under $ 5.000..........0.. 79 174,80 

5,000 and under ID a: 6:0: 01:0;0 bathe acto 21 129.600 
10,000 and ucder SO000, ccccecccesos 5 75,000 
25,000 and under Ree eer ee eae 4 140.000 
50,000 and under 10U0,000..........66. 4 205,000 
F. H. Britton, brick warehouse......... 1 200,000 

OE: vic amnd seek AOR e Sheesh 131 $ 934..50 
Toials preceding week........ceecce. 157 678.950 
Totals corresponding week 1905..... 124 1,219.3825 





Totals Jan. 1 to Oct, 10, 1906...... 6,566 51,152,337 
Totais corresponding period 1905....5,580 50,636,815 
Totals corresponding period 1904....4.464 382.700.9045 
Totals corresponding period 19038....4,048 31,554 295 


Totals corresponding period 1902....4,083 41,196,190 
eee 


Saginaw Valley. The pine market is featureless. 
Prices rule firm as they have all the year. No trouble 
is experienced in selling anything in the shape of 
pine lumber. Little white pine is sold in. the rough 
now. It is worked up in numberless commodities. 


—_—oOoOorowOn~" 


Minneapolis, Minn. There is a marked improve- 
ment noted in demand from the retail yards, which 
are just beginning to get into the game. They report 
that the farmers are getting in shape now for making 
fall improvements and that active buying is in pro- 
gress, so that yards which have allowed their stocks 
to run down are coming into the market with orders 
for rush delivery. So far there has been a disappoint- 
ingly light movement of grain, which is holding back 
fall trade, and the time is now arriving when the 
trade must develop, if it comes at all. It seems prob- 
able that there will be a brisk buying movement dur- 
ing this month and most of November, but that the 
total of the fall business wil] not come up to last 
year. Prices are still holding quite firm, and there 
is no overplus of lumber in manufacturers’ hands to 
cause weakness. 


Receipts and shipments of lumber at Minneapolis 
forthe week ended October 8 were as follows: 
Receipts. Shipments. 





POCRGAF occvsccvccccvscses cosecce SeneD 1,232,000 
Wednesday ....ccccccccccccvcscces 784,000 1,600.000 
TRGIRORG oc ckscccssenesecinece +++. 672,000 1,23: ,000 
errr scpeaueers - 576,000 1,296,000 
ee i ataataeseaiedtate 1,008,000 944,000 
ee Pree Mamaia 1,040,000 1,360,000 
WE onc cdossccissaxeesccase 4,864,000 7.664.000 
Last week...ccccccccsesccece «++. 5,264,000 6,784,000 
ENCPEASE ccccccccccecetoccecee in eeaaace vale 880,000 
DECTEABE 2.0 cccccccccccecoecen BOER BOO  n.n.0:0:0 5 00 
Same week last year.....cscceseeces 3,248,000 8,176,000 
—e——errrr—s 


New York. The demand continues fair and there 
appears to be no indication of weakening anywhere, 
but in some lines there are strong evidences of prices 
advancing. Common lumber is very searee and there 
is a good inquiry for it from manufacturing sources. 





Nozth Tonawanda, N. Y. In a summary of the 
trade a leading dealer states that it is remarkably 
good, being considerably in advance of the correspond- 
ing period of last year. Most dealers have an abund- 
ance of orders on their hands but they are experienc- 
ing considerable difficulty in getting stock forward 
owing to the scarcity of cars. The advances in price 
on many of the giades in the poorer as well as the 
better class during the last week have been from $1 
to $2. The greatest increase was on the upper grades, 
while $1 is reported to have keen added to the for- 
mer quotations on barn and boxboards, 


—_—eo_eeoOoe 


Buffalo, N. Y. The prices of low grade white pine 
still perplex the jokker, who sees the saw mill prices 
coming up to his level in spite of all he can do. For 
instance, a Buffalo dealer has just sold to a Buffalo 
box factory a lot of 10-inch white pine box for $25, 
a full price in this market. If he should try to buy 
more in Duluth he would have to pay at least $20 and 
mayke $21. Add $3 freight and the handling, insur- 
ance and the like and he has nothing left. 





Spruce. 


Boston, Mass. The spruce market has shown a lit- 
tle additional strength during the last week and it 
is almost impossitle to buy 9-inch frames and under 
from the large mills at less than $23 and some have 
oktained $24, where quick shipments have been de- 
manded. An occasional sale at less than $23 is re- 
po:ted, but it is generally felt in a ease of this kind 
that the seller is anxious to turn his lumber into 
money. Random is still the weakest end of the spruce 
market. Prices are irregular, being quoted down to 
$18 and from this up to $22.50. Spruce matched 
boards are in good demand, Sales of the latter have 
been recorded at $22 and $23 has been asked. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. Beyond the frequent calls for end filling 
in mixed carloads, cedar posts are not displaying a 
great amount of activity in this market. Occasionally 
a straight carload is wanted, but this class of business 
is not as active as it will be later. Both short poles 
and long poles are in 1equest up to the ability of 
shippers to supply them and reduced. stocks are re- 
ported everywhere at producing as well as distributing 
points. Prices are unusually firm on poles and steady 
on posts, with prospects of a slight increase in values 
of all items before new stocks are available. 














Minneapolis, Minn. A marked increase in the 
orders for posts is noticed, and short poles are also 
improving, indicating that farmers are getting fall 
plowing out of the way and are beginning to do some 
fencing and look after their telephone lines. The 
main feature now, however, is long poles. There is a 
very poor assortment of them on hand, and some of 
the large con panies are finding that they need more 
poles to complete work laid out. So they are getting 
into the market, and finding a scarcity and tall price 
talk among dealers that is rather alarming. 





Euffalo, N. Y. Dealers in cedar posts and ties are 
moving rather more stock this season than they usu- 
ally do and they find no difficulty in getting good 
prices. A jobber quotes No. 1 ties at 58 cents and 
No. 2 at 35 to 40 cents. Ten-foot posts sell at 32 
cents for 6-inch top and 20 cents for 3-inch. The 
range of 8-foot posts is from 20 to 12 cents. The 
supply for this section still comes from Michigan, as 
the duty not only cuts off the lower Canadian cedar, 
but that easily finds a market nearer home, either in 
New England or along the Canadian coast. 





Hardwoods. 


Chicago. Heavy rains in the hardwood districts of 
the lower Mississippi valley have brought additional 
disaouragement to hardwood producers and distribut- 
ers. In some sections logging has almost entirely 
ceased and manufacture has been correspondingly re- 
stricted. Chicago’ buyers who have been in the south 





lately say that there is but little dry stock and this 
applies to all items. Manufacturing operations have 
been only slightly hindered in the territory to the 
east of the Mississippi valley and a fairly good vol- 
ume of stock may be expected, but for a month at 
least it is believed little can be done in the Cairo 
and Memphis districts and southward. 

City hardwood consumption is heavy, as all indus- 
tries in the woodworking line are operated at prac- 
tically full capacity with a plentiful supply of orders 
ahead. The large consuming industries are especially 
active and are constantly in the market. From a 
consumptive standpoint, conditions are all that could 
be hoped for, but from the standpoint of ‘supply the 
outlook is for a steadily tightening market, with an 
almost certain advance of prices. 

Plain oak is the item most strongly in demand and 
is apt to show a considerable hardening of price 
shortly. Quaitered oak has been neglected to some 
extent, but local wholesalers report a recent improve- 
ment in the inquiry. Cottonwood prices are holding 
their own under a strong demand and steadily lower- 
ing supplies of dry stock. Red gum is firm in all 
grades. Northern kasswood is steadier and the de- 
mand is keep pace with the supply. Birch is moving 
freely, but stocks are ample. Rock maple is steady, 
and while not particularly firm, the asking prices of 
Michigan manufacturers continue at $23 for firsts 
and seconds, $17 for No. 1 common and $11 for No. 
2 common, although these quotations are reported 
shaded in some instances. Manufacturers of maple 
flooring are full of orders and are 1unning their plants 
at full capacity. 





St. Louis, Mo. The demand for ash, gum and cot- 
tonwood, in low grade stock and box boards, is strong. 
Plain oak is in good request, especially in firsts and 
seconds, in all thicknesses. The demand for quar- 
tered oak is increasing and the supply is fair. While 
sawing conditions in the south are generally satis- 
factory cars are vely searce. Where there are com- 
petitive lines the scarcity is not so bad. This has 
caused a decided decrease in receipts. The yards 
here are making great efforts to get in stocks, but 
with comparatively little success. Prices are very 
strong and there is a tendency for them to go higher 
on several woods. A heavy fall trade is expected 
and for this reason prices are inclined to advance still 
further. 

Memphis, Tenn. There is a good demand reported 
for hardwood lumber and there is about as much busi- 
ness aS can be promptly taken care of under exist- 
ing conditions of supply and demand. Prices are very 
firm, with advances noted now and then in different 
items. Weather conditions have improved somewhat, 
but the ground is so wet that logging is still out of 
the question, with the result that only those mills 
which have unusual facilities for seculing timber are 
able to operate. There has been no rain since last 
Friday and the ground has dried out rapidly, but it 
will be some time, even with dry weather, before 
timber can be successfully handled by the majority 
of mills in the interior. The demand for all grades 
of plain oak is splendid and prices are firmly main- 
tained. There is impiovement in quartered white oak 
in all grades, but there is little or no increase in the 
demand for quarter sawn red, which is one of the 
slowest sellers on the entire list. Ash is in excellent 
demand in all grades, though if anything stock run- 
ning 1% inches and thicker is in relatively better 
call than the thinner cut. Cypress moves readily 
and in some instances prices are being advanced. 
Cottonwood is higher in all grades and there are in- 
quiries for a much greater amount of this lumber than 
ean be secured. The demand for everything in box 
material is phenomenally large. Gum is a good seller, 
too, though some members of the trade complain 
that clear saps are rather easier than the remainder 
of the list. All gum available for use in box factories 
is being taken readily at excellent prices. There is 
very little poplar to be had here, while the demand is 
large enough to take up readily everything offered. 
With the return of more favorable weather the hand- 
ling of lumber is on a larger scale than during the 
preceding week, 

Minneapolis, Minn. Retail yards are not active in 
their demands for hardwood, although there has been 
some renewal of calls for wagon stock in the last few 
days. Factories are all in the market for hardwood 
stocks that are scarce, and the stringency has de- 
veloped as to oak, black ash and rock elm. Northern 
oak is only in a few hands, and most of the stock is 
coming from the south, but car shortage is interfer- 
ing with delivery of this product. Birch is moving 
well, but on account of the large stocks offered it is 
still rather weak in price. 





Saginaw Valley. The maple trade has been some- 
what groggy but other hardwoods are doing fairly 
well. It is noted that there is not the stiffness, how- 
ever, in the hardwood market that characterizes pine 
and hemlock. Flooring isn’t doing quite as well as 
it was a year ago. Beech is picking up and is quite 
firm at $14. Elm is quoted at $22 to $26, with a 
moderate inquiry. Basswood is doing well and is held 
at $23, and birch at $20 to $25.50. There is more 
inquiry for birch lately. Maple is quoted at $16 to 
$18 and ash is strong at $27 to $28, 





_ New York. No change is noted; stock generally is 
in good demand and there is very little complaint on 
price shading reported. In some lines, especially ash, 
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birch and plain oak, there is a little difficulty in get- 
ting prompt shipments, but outside of this there is 
enough stock to meet ready requizements; but the 
demand is of sufficient importance to keep prices at 
a satisfactory level. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. The demand from the 
factories has not been more active this season. Just 
now everybody is anxious to get in a supply of stock 
for the winter and ordeis are piling up at remarkable 
rate. Dealers are filling orders fairly well. 


—eonen 


Buffalo, N. ¥Y. Hardwood lumber continues to move 
well, so that the dealers are obliged to do a great 
amount of hustling te get new stock enough to keep 
their yards full. Some of the yards are tound to be 
too small and changes will be made, while others 
would be made larger if the thing could be done. The 
demand runs about as before, with basswood gaining 
slowly and maple receiving more attention than for- 
merly, as it is expected to be strong from this time 
on. Oak is doing well and birch sells readily. There 
is next to no chestnut. A few lots of ash are re- 
ported, mostly coming down the lakes. 

i il 

Boston, Mass. Fair inquiry is reported, although 
there is no great amount of activity. Furniture 
manufactuiers are fairly good buyers and are re- 
ported as being well employed. There is a moderate 
export demand for plain oak and the home call is in 
fair proportions. Quartered oak is steady at $78 to 
$80 for l-inch. Brown ash is in moderate demand, 


oer 


Baltimore, Md. Al! the hardwoods are in excellent 
shape. Consumers are purchasing with comparative 
freedom and all the mills are being operated to the 
limit of their capacity. Work at the plants has been 
much interfered with by heavy rains, which continued 
for weeks in the mountain sections of the southern 
states, which have become the main source of supply, 
and trouble is also being experienced in delivery on 
account of the car shortage. ‘This has seived to 
make the inquiry all the more urgent and has tended 
to keep up and even to stiffen values. Forcign trade 
is without special features, though the situation is in 
the main favorable. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. There is a steady tone to the 
lumber market, with no changes of note. Oak, plain, 
white and red, with quarter sawed, cuntinues to occupy 
the center of the stage. Poplar, chestnut, ash cte., 
are close followeis upon the heels of oak. 





Hemlock. 





Chicago. The demand tor hemlock in Chicago and 
surrounding territory is about uormal for this season 
of the year. Yard dealers are fairly well supplied 
with din.ension, but are evidently in the market for 
moie stock, as all offerings are readily absorbed. 
Northern Wisconsin hemlock manufacturers are firm 
in their asking prices and are inclined to conserve 
their stocks and not urge them on the market, pre- 
terring to let the buyers come to them. They can do 
this all the more easily as their stucks are not heavy 
and they figure that if their !umber should be wanted 
this fall it will sell just as readily and possibly at 
better prices toward spring. A considerable market 
is afforded hemlock manufacturers in Chicago through 
the extensive building operations going forward at 
Gary, Ind., a southein sukurb, where millions of feet 
of hemlock will be required within the next few 
months, 





Saginaw Valley. The trade in hemlock is holding 
its own. Local stocks are not excessive and the lum- 
ber is taken as fast as manufactured at $20 and $21 
for boards and $18 and $20 for piece stuff. Despite 
the large quantity of hemlock manufactured it is all 
wanted, showing the increased favor with which the 
stuff is meeting. 

New York. The demand is fair but not heavy 
enough to cause any advance in prices. Shipments 
are coming along as fast as possible, in view of the 
shortage in cars. Orders from suburban sections are 
good and inquiries indicate no falling off in orders. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Stock is coming from 
Michigan more freely than at any other time this 
season, but the supply is still far from being sufficient 
to satisfy the excessive demand, which, although 
strong for months, is increasing despite the disposition 
of the producer to advance quotations. Stock is pil- 
ing up more rapidly at the Pennsylvania mills than 
at any time this year, due to the acute car shortage, 
with which the shippers have been inconvenienced for 
nearly a month. 


OBO Ott 
Buffalo, N. Y. The hemlock trade is as strong as 
ever, with every prospect of being able to command 
its own market right along. There is nothing to take 
its place and the builders must have it. 
BPO 
Boston, Mass. The market for eastern hemlock 
boards is fairly active. Prices range from $20 to $22, 
with sales reported at both prices. Eastern clipped 
board has sold at $21. Little Pennsylvania hemlock 
is offered in this market, as prices are materially 
above what buyers can afford to pay. 


Poplar. 


Chicago. No improvement can be noted in the sup- 
ply, which is not likely to show much, if any, in- 
crease for months ahead. The local demand mean- 
while is absorbing receipts in this market as fast as 
they are on track. It is surmised that the moisture 
recently prevalent over the country has resulted in 
more or less logs being brought to the river mills, but 
sufficient details are not yet available to make up 
any general report on the subject. Stocks of dry 
lumber are frightfully short at all producing and dis- 
tributing points and prices are correspondingly strong. 





St. Louis, Mo. All grades and thicknesses in pop- 
lar are in big demand and stocks are very incomplete. 
Little of this lumber is coming into this market. De- 
mand is particularly heavy for box boards and they 
are commanding a good figure. There is also a satis- 
factory call for other giades and thicknesses. 

OOO OO 

Buffalo, N. Y. The prospects of a better supply of 
poplar lumber is not good, for although there are logs 
to ke had the report is still that the rains throngh 
the south do not come their way and they are still 
stranded. The stocks are moderate, with some coming 
in all the time, but notody has as much as he could 
sell, so that prices are strong and will remain so. 





Baltimore, Md. The poplar trade status is emi- 
nently satisfacto:y to the millmen, who have numer- 
our orders on hand and find the inquiry sufficiently 
goo to move stocks as fast as they are turned out. 
Prices, though not remarkably high, are maintained 
at figures that encourage production and the require- 
ments of the trade give promise of expanding rather 
than contracting. 


Pacific Coast Woods. 


Portland, Ore. There is nothing new to be chron- 
icled anent the market conditions in Oregon wouds. 
Shippers are still sorely handicapped by lack of cars 
and are compelled to cancel many orders. While there 
is some little talk of an advance in the price of logs, 
millmen do not look for it, contending that the pres- 
ent prices are al] the mills can stand without advane- 
ing the p:ice of lumber and this would be out of the 
question ky reason of the competition from the south. 
There is a limit to all price prodding even in the most 
prosperous times and just at present prices and trade 
conditions are so adjusted and balanced that all en- 
gaged in the lumbering industry are making some 
money. All that Oregon millmen need just now is 
more cars to fill eastern orders. 











Tacoma, Wash. General indications are that the 
recent advance in the price of fir logs, which are now 
firm at $9, #11 and $14, may put the price of lumber 
up another notch. The advance in logs is from $1 to 
$2 a thousand, flooring keing put up from $12 to $14. 
The new price became effective October 1. Logs are 
reported none too plentiful. Otherwise there is little 
change in the lumber market. There is a demand for 
lumber of all kinds and orders in abundance are of- 
fering. Few cars are to be had and the mills average 
from one-quarter to sometimes half as many cars as 
they need and as their business demands. Mills which 
ean do water business get along better. There is a 
big cargo demand, both foreign and coastwise, the 
west coast and Califo:nia leading. Charter rates to 
California are up another point with fixtures repgrted 
at $7.75 to San Francisco and $8.25 to San Pedro. 





Seattle, Wash. Lumbermen are blue. The car 
shortage is growing worse daily and at some of the 
mills not a single empty has teen set in this week. 
Orders are being canceled in every direction. Mills 
are running slow in order to keep their crews from 
scattering and the expense is heavy. The indications 
are many of the smaller lumber mills will close be- 
cause of the car shortage and the high price of logs. 
Some have already closed for the first reason and 
others threaten for the second. There will be no ad- 
vance in the list. California, North Dakota and 
Colorado a:e supplying the orders now. Shipments 
last month show a falling off of one-third as com- 
pared with the same month last year. Car material 
and timber orders are helping to keep the mills busy. 

-e 


Kansas City, Mo. The car situation in the north- 
west is so kad that the jobbers here are making prac- 
tically uo effort to secure orders for fir, sp:uce and 
cedar. What orders are taken are accepted subject 
to delay, as no promises of prompt shipment can be 
rade, and the result is that trade in Washington and 
Oregon lumber is reduced to the minimum. 

Euffalo, N. Y. All lumber from the Pacific coast 
is doing well, if it can only be obtained, but reports 
from that direction are much against a prompt move- 
ment right away and orders are not to be depended 
on for months after they are given. 





North Carolina Pine. 


New York. Trade moves along satisfactorily. There 
is some difference of opinion, but most dealers report 
a better business the last two weeks than for sixty 





or ninety days, with more rush orders coming in right 
along. Business is not as brisk as it was six months 
ago, and buying is much more conservative, but the 
aggregate does not make a bad showing. Prices are 
reported firm and very little dissatisfaction is ex- 
pressed. 


—_—eeer 


Eoston, Mass. It is reported that southern mills 
are not showing so much anxiety for new business 
as they were, which leads dealers here to feel that 
prices may stiffen before long. Rift No. 1 flooring 
is quoted at $40.50 to $41. No. 2 at $36.50 to $37.50. 





Southern Pine. 





St. Louis, Mo, Demand is about -what generally 
prevails at this season as to yard stock. The mills 
because of the increased car shortage, are doing about 
all that they can under the cireumstances. Items on 
the right hand side of the list are having a good call, 
particulary dimension in nearly all sizes and lengths, 
which is scarce. Items on the left hand side of the 
list are not in such demand execpt floo.ings and one 
or two other items. Finish is in limited supply. 
Prices have changed but little. Some manufacturers 
located where there are no competing lines say that 
they are not getting more than a third of the cars 
that they can use; others say that they are getting 
only aFont 50 pereent. The shortage is getting notice- 
ably worse al] the time and some mills have ceased opera- 
tions until they can yct cars enough. Labor tioubles, 
too, are threatening in some locations, 


——_—e—_eoeonrnrre’ 


Chicago. Representatives of the southern pine mills 
in this territo:y report a slightly improved inquiry 
for various items of stock and say that the trade us a 
whole is on a much better footing than it has been 
at any time since last May, Retailers are buying 
with comparative freedom nowadays and somewhat in 
advance of their actual necessities, as they realize 
the almost impossibility of securing anything like 
prompt shipment. This is the great bugbear of the 
trade, and doubtless were shipments forwarded with 
any «legree of p:omptness whatever it would be in- 
finitely better for the demand, Advices from the dis- 
trict devastated hy the storm show that the first re- 
ports were considerably exaggerated, as is usually the 
ease, hut that the damage was serious enough is con- 
firmed by late reports. This will involve the cutting 
of a great deal more lumber during the coming win- 
ter and spring than had heen counted upon, but it is 
understood that arrangements will be perfected 
whereby this extra production will not embarrass the 
market. 

eee 

Kansas City, Mo. Some of the yellow pine people 
here report that the demand since the first of the 
nonth is better than previously, while others say 
they see no change. The call for yard stocks, how- 
ever, is conceded to be less than expected at this time, 
and as a rule dealers are buying only what they are 
compelled to have aud are asking for extra prompt 
shipment. On account of the short car supply, the 
mills are not gaining on their orders, and as a rule 
have more unfilled orders on their books than they 
had thirty days ago. Prices are very uneven, the 
quotations depending on how badly the mills want 
business. Some of the larger concetns are holding 
their prices pretty steady, as they say the ear situa- 
tion is giowing worse instead of Letter, and they are 
getting as many orders as they are able to ship with- 
out much effort. 

—_——errr— 

New O-:leans, La. So far as can be learned, the 
recent storm has as yet had little if any effect upon 
the yellow pine market. Export prices remain practi- 
cally stationary, while the domestic market is still 
manifesting an increasing «lemand. If there has been 
any variation of price it has been ineonsiderable. Car 
supply is still far helow the manufacturer’s needs 
and shipments are in restricted volume. Mills in the 
stormswept section of Mississippi have not all re- 
sured operations as yet. Those least damaged have 
repaired and again begun to saw. Export stuff has 
not found its way readily to New Orleans during the 
week and the volume of exports shows a decrease over 
the week before. 





New York. Outside of rather plentiful flooring 
stocks the situation is fairly satisfactory. A number 
of good substantial orders for yard sehedules were 
placed Jast week. The number of requests for hurry 
shipments indicate that good assortments are not as 
plentiful as some suppose. 


——eeoor 


Euffalo, N. Y. There is more strength in the long- 
leaf pine situation right along, though prices are not 
called strong. It all depends on the production now. 
In some grades it seems possible to undersel] white 
pine. A dealer, hearing that 10-inch white pine box 
was selling for $25, said that he would furnish it in 
southern pine for $21, just as good stock. , 


—_—_—V—OoOoOoeowernem™ 


Boston, Mass. Better inquiry is reported for floor- 
ing and offerings are not large. Dealers report a 
scarcity of heart face edge grain. This is quoted at 
$46.50 to $48. Edge grain A is quoted at $34.40 to 
$37.50. Flat grain A brings $31 to $32. There are 
no large schedules in the market at present. Mill 
timbers are in good eall. 
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Baltimore, Md. While there are no pronounced 
changes in Georgia pine the business is sufficiently 
good to keep up the range of values and give rise 
to a hopeful feeling in the trade. Stocks in the hands 
of dealers here are large enough to meet requirements, 
which do not at the present time exceed modest pro- 
portions, though large in the aggregate. No very 
brisk activity prevails in construction work of a 
character to call for the use of Georgia pine. 

OBO OOO 


Cypress. 





St. Louis, Mo. The volume of trade is more than 
the average seasonable proportion. Manufacturers 
are particularly heavy buyers. Yard stock demand 
is not big yet, but a heavier movement is looked for 
soon. Prices have advanced materially. Inch No. 1 
common is particularly strong. A $2 advance is 
asked for 1x6, 1x10 and 1x12 stock. Other grades 
of inch No. 1 common have gone up $1. No. 1 com- 
mon is scarce and even at the advance is hard to get. 
Shop and selects are selling rapidly. Prime shingles 
are very searce even at a 25-cent advance. 

OBB 

Kansas City, Mo. Cypress conditions remain un- 
ehanged. The Louisiana manufacturers are getting a 
good supply of orders right along and the demand for 
yard stock in Kansas City territory is reported satis- 
factory, and noticeably better than that for Septem- 
ber. There is a good inquiry and the jobbers here 
look for a steady trade through the month. Some 
difficulty is experienced in getting prompt shipments 
of mixed orders as mill stocks have broken noticeably 
during the last few weeks, and particularly on common 
stock. 





New Orleans, La. Indications now are that the 
heavy selling and demand for shop stock will cause 
a slight advance of price before the end of the month. 
Common is still oversold. Shop and select stocks are 
selling heavily. Best and prime shingles are practic- 
ally wiped off the yards by the unprecedented selling. 
Lath are selling in no larger lots than half cars. De- 
mand is growing heavier and the consuming terri- 
tory continues to widen. Stocks are badly broken at 
mills and there is no prospect of much replenishment. 
Car supply is better, 75 percent of the cars demanded 
by the mills in the New Orleans territory having been 
delivered at the loading sheds during the past week. 





Chicago. That the cypress trade lacks pronounced 
activity is evident from the reports given out by rep- 
resentatives of the Gulf coast mills in this section. 
At the same time it is not indicated that trade is 
unduly or unseasonably quiet, as such is not the fact. 
The trouble seems to be that country retailers have 
not been having as much demand for cypress this fall 
as they had expected and consequently still have their 
stocks on hand practically unbroken. Trade has been 
lately reported better in the retail districts, however, 
and so an improved demand at wholesale may be 
anticipated later on. 

—“_—_—erereere 

New York. The demand is as good as usual for 
this time of the year; orders are not so plentiful as 
they might be but the aggregate volume of business 
shows up well. The improvement in the money mar- 
ket is felt among cypress wholesalers and a renewed 
activity is noticeable among the local millwork trade, 
which handles large quantities of cypress. The mill 
reports indicate that there are no surpluses at manu- 
facturing points. 

eee 

Boston, Mass. Steady demand is found, but the 
market lacks snap. Prices are being held firmly, no 
one feeling that it is good policy under present con- 
ditions to make concessions in order to stimulate 
business. Offerings of desirable stock are not large. 


——_—_—eoeon—errs 


Baltimore, Md. The cypress conditions are in the 
main quite satisfactory. A moderately large demand 
for stocks prevails and business is being done at 
figures that afford a fair margin of profit. All the 
mills have enough orders in hand to keep them busy, 
and the enforced stoppage of many plants in conse- 
quence of damage sustained by the recent hurricane 
has made the inquiry more urgent. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. The cooperage trade here is suffering se- 
riously for lack of raw material, as the recent heavy 
rains in the south have interfered with the manufac- 
ture and shipment of all classes of tight stock. This 
has induced slightly better quotations on barrels and 
tierces, on which prices are reported as follows: Six 
hoop iron bound tierees, $1.25; eight hoop iron bound 
tierces, $1.30; wood bound tierces, $1.27% to $1.30. 
Pork barrels, $1.05 to $1.0714; ash pork barrels, $1 
to $1.02%4. Tierce staves are wanted at $30 to $31 
and oil staves at $32 to $33; tierce hoops, $12.50 to 
$13; oil heading, 24 to 25 cents a set; pork heading, 
17 to 18 cents a set. 
are the leaders at $11 to $11.25. A slightly increased 
demand for apple barrel staves is noted at $5.25 to 
$6. No. 1 gum and elm flour barrel staves are quoted 
at from $8 to $9. 





Los Angeles, Cal. There are no flux tierces re- 
quired for the southern California trade, or at least 


In slack stock coiled elm hoops: 


below a certain latitude. There will be quite a steady 
business in wine, brandy and pickle barrels, to keep 
the'shops running fairly steady till spring. The hand 
coopers all report considerable business, but they do 
not make any asphaltum or flux tierces. The market 
for coopers’ stock is fairly steady, and doubtiess 
will remain so for some time. The season for asphal- 
tum is rapidly closing down in the east and in the 
north, and it will close here as soon as any heavy 
rains come. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There is still plenty of slack cooper- 
age stock, so that the jobbers do not think that the 
demand for apple packages will clean everything up, 
as the amount needed is now fairly well sized up. 
Buying has been rather slow. Hoops are the scarce 
article and are much higher than is warranted by the 
prices of apple barrels. 


Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. For the first time in several weeks a 
few transit cars of Washington red cedars are offered 
and these naturally bring a premium over shingles 
sold for regular delivery, which may mean months 
of waiting. Quotations on transits are $3.43 for clears 
and $2.91 for stars, Chicago delivery. It is hardly 
necessary to state that all transit cars offered are 
qiuckly disposed of and that the supply is likely to 
be light for some time. White cedars are strong at 
the usual quotations and under light offerings. Lath 
of all varieties are scarce and prices hitherto quoted 
are likely to be increased within a short time, as pro- 
duction is running behind the demand. 








Minneapolis, Minn. The red cedar shingle situa- 
tion remains about the same. The market is still stiff, 
with few offerings of transit cars. Clears are espe- 
cially in demand and hard to get, but stars are also 
strong and scarce in supply. There is some selling 
of stock at the mill for future delivery, at prices 5 
or 10 cents lower than prices of transits, but as a 
rule the trade wants stock in a hurry. Transits are 
held at $3.25 for clears and $2.80 for stars. 





Los Angeles, Cal. There have been no shingles re- 
ceived here since last week, but there still seems to 
be plenty for every day wants, although stocks are get- 
ting light. Prices rule steadily at $2.35 wholesale, 
and some are reported as paying 5 cents more. Shin- 
gles are in good demand and will be from now on, 
as builders are anxious to get their roofs on before 
the rains come. The supply of lath is said to be get- 
ting short again and builders are complaining -some- 
what, but the lumbermen say there are plenty to be 
had at asking prices, which are from $3.50 to $3.75. 

San Francisco. There is an increasing demand for 
redwood shingles everywhere, and deliveries have 
fallen off, owing to lack of steamers for transporting 
shingles from the mills to San Francisco. This has 
caused a little accumulation of stock at mill points. 
Lumber is given the precedence by the steam schoon- 
ers, because better freight rates are secured. The 
cost of transporting redwood shingles from Eureka 
to San Francisco has advanced from 25 cents to 35 
cents a thousand. This, added to the association list 
price of $1.90 f. o. b, Eureka makes the present price 
of No. 1 green redwood shingles $2.25 a thousand 
at ship’s tackle, San Francisco. A further advance in 
Pacific coast prices is said to be imminent. An addi- 
tional cargo of 8,000,000 redwood shingles has been 
landed at Point Richmond by the steamer Jaqua and 
reshipped to the Stockton drying yards of the Pa- 
cific Redwood Shingle Company, where they will be 
prepared for the eastern markets. Fir lath are in 
good demand at about $3 a thousand on the wharf, 
San Francisco, with only a fair supply. 





Tacoma, Wash. The market for red cedar shingles 
is stiff. Most reports are that there is a strong de- 
mand. Business is governed entirely by ability to 
ship. Few cars are available, compared to needs. 
The supply of shingles on hand is sufficient to more 
than meet requirements were it possible to ship them 
all. Members of the Wholesalers’ club are maintain- 
ing the bureau price of $1.90 and $2.25, although 
higher than this is being quoted by some jobbers. 
The two biggest straight shingle mills in this coun- 
ty are shut down tight owing to lack of cars and some 
of the combination mills also have their shingle 
plants idle. Cars via Billings are nil. 





Seattle, Wash. Owing to the car shortage stocks 
are being accumulated at all of the mills. The 
bureau list of $1.90 for stars and $2.25 for clears 
plus the freight to the eastern trade was reaffirmed 
by the bureau trustees this week and there will be 
no further advance this season. The mills of the 
state will close down December 22 for seventy days. 
The demand is good if shipments could be made. 





Kansas City, Mo. Reports from Tacoma state that 
there are no cars for shipment via Billings, and this 
is borne out by the jobbers here, who say that transit 
shingles are scarcer than heretofore, and -that the 
situation never has been so bad. The demand is only 
fair, but is far in excess of the supply, and orders 
are ’ steadily being turned down. Prices remain un- 
changed, and there is not likely to be any increase 
in the number of transit cars for this territory dur- 


ing the balance of the month. Stars are quoted at 
from $3.01 to $3.06 and clears at from $3.48 to $3.53. 





New Orleans, La. Cypress bests and primes are 
practically wiped off the millyards by the unprece- 
dented demand. Most sizes of clippers and economies 
are in fair stocks. Lath are selling in no larger lots 
than half cars, Prices of all stiff. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Red cedars were never 
more scarce when the mills were in operation. A lead- 
ing dealer says that he has had orders at the mills 
for 200 cars for several weeks, orders for stock taken 
in July, and he has little hope of filling them this 
season on account of the car shortage at the mills. 
This dealer has 2,000,000 in transit, which he intends 
to hold until winter or until he can see his way clear 
to get more. In the meantime a further advance in 
quotations is expected. Considerable lath is coming 
forward by vessel, but at that there is little pretense 
at supplying the demand through this source. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The shingle trade is still handi- 
capped by the lack of stock. Nobody has any amount 
ahead and it is now too late to look for a supply this 
season. So the prices will soon be on the basis of 
allrail shipment from the Pacific coast, with very 
little stock to show for even that. A jobber, who 
has given up all hope that there will be any: better 
showing of stock this season, quotes red cedar clears 
at $3.52. 


Boston, Mass. Shingles are in fair inquiry and 
prices range from $3.50 to $3.60 for extras. Cedar 
clears are quoted at $3. The lath situation has de- 
veloped a great deal of strength during the last two 
weeks and prices are advancing. One of the large 
mills is asking $4.50 for 15g, although the general 
quotation is $4.25. 


TOO LATE TO GLASSIFY. 


FOR SALE—FINEST TRACT OF WHITE OAK 
In Missouri; 750 acres adapted for handles, with handle 
factory equipped with the best machinery in operation, 
clearing $40 daily. Easy access to timber. Price for all, 
$15,500. R. MATHER, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


WANTED—A SINGLE BAND MILL TO RUN 
By contract, by two Be ienced mill men. 
ddress 86,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION—MANAGER OR SUPT. 

North or south. Large experience in woods, railroading, 
modern band mills, yard and office. Salary expected, $2,500 
per year. Write for interview 

Address —_— care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 























FOR SALE. 
Twenty-five to sixty pound relayed. fForty-ton Baldwin 
standard gauge engine in service for sale. 


G. ANTHONY, Manistee, Mich. 





WANTED, 

First class planing mill foreman, one who thoroughly 
understands grading and manufacturing, according to 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association rules, and compe- 
tent to set up his own machines and do his own filing if 
necessary. Must be capable of controlling labor. Address, 
stating age, a or married, experience and salary wanted, 

POSTOFFICE BOX 1064, Augusta, Ga. 


FOR SALE—RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
At 69 Leroy avenue, Buffalo, N. Y., in best building terri- 
tory in city; last inventory lumber, $2 3,000. Our wholesale 
hardwood business requires all our attention, reason for 
selling. BEYER, KNOX & COMPANY. 


WANTED BY JANY. IST. 
Position as manager or head clerk in commissary; know 
how to buy and how to sell; 16 years’ experience with lum- 
ber firms; gilt edge references furnished. Address, stating 
salary can offer, 
“COMMISSARY NO. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED-—-BLOCKSETTER 
For Prescott steam set works; must be sober and steady 
worker. Address “B. 87,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—MILLWRIGHT, 

One that understands keeping up saw mill ; 

thorough mechanic, strictly sober. 
state salary wanted. 

Address “B. 88,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—TO CONTRACT ‘ 
Yéllow pine lath mill by the thousand. Good opportunity 
for the right party; references required. 
Address “B. 89,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION 
As circular saw filer by Dec. 1, 1906. Best reference fur- 
nished on application. Address BOX 33, Oakdale, La. 


FOR SALE—-SMALL RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
With established city trade. Fine opportunity for young 
man conversant with lumber business. 

ddress “B. 90,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





must be a 
Furnish reference and 














FOR SALE. 

Up to date band mill, location 15 miles from Evansville, 
Ind., on R. R.; mill is in first class running order and 
ready to steam up and will cut from 15,000 to 20.000 feet 
per day. This mill and building can be moved at little ex- 
pense ; Tine building is excellent and so built that it can be 
torn down and moved or erected elsewhere at small cost. 
The mill is a Smith, Meyers & Schnier, 7 ft. wheel, twin 
engine feed, Erie City automatic engine, Atlas boilers, 
Hollow Blast grates, Hill nigger, overhead turner, Lane & 
Bodley 4-saw edger, live rolls, cut-off saw, waste conveyor, 
log and lumber conveyors and complete saw sharpening and 
hammering outfit. Will sell dirt cheap. 

Address “B. 91,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





